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PLAN 



O F A N 



ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 



To the Right Honourable Philip Dormer, Ear! 
of Chesterfield, one pf his Majefty's Principal 
Secretaries of State, 

My Lord, 

WHEN firft I undertook to write an Engli/h 
Diftionary, I had no cxpedlation of any 
higher patronage than that of th^ proprietors of the 
copy, nor profpeft of any other advantage than the 
price of my labc-ir. I knew that the work in which 
I engaged is generally confidered as drudgery for the 
blind, as the proper toil of artlefs induflry s a tafk 
that requires neither the light of learning, nor the 
ildivity of genius, but may be fuccefsfuljy performed 
without any higher quality than that of bearing 
burthens with dull patience, and beating the track of 
the alphabet with iluggilh refolution, 

B 2 Whether 
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4 THE PLAN O^ 

Whether this opinion, fo long tranfmitted, and 
fo widely propagated, had its beginning from truth 
and nature, or from accident and prejudice ; whe- 
ther it be decreed by the authority of reafon, or 
the tyranny of ignorance, that of all the candidates 
for literary praife, the unhappy lexicographer holds 
the loweft place, neither vanity nor intereft in- 
cited me to enquire. It appeared that the pro- 
vince allotted me was, of all the regions of learn- 
ing, generally confeffed to be the leaft delightful, 
that it was believed to produce neither fruits nor 
flowers i and that, after a long and laborious cul- 
tivation, not even the barren laurel had been found 
upon it. 

Yet on this province, my Lord, I entered, with 
the pleafing hope> that, as it was low, it likewife 
would be lafc. I was drawn forward with the pro- 
fpcd of employment, which, though not fplendid, 
v/ould be ufeful j and which, though it could not 
make my life envied, would keep it innocent ; 
which would awaken no paffion, engage me in no 
contention, nor throw in my way any temptation to 
difturb the quiet of others by cenfurc, or my own 
by flattery. 

I had read indeed of times, in which princes and 
ftatefmen thought it part of their honour to promote 
the improvemnt of their native tongues ; and in 
which diftionaries were written under the protec- 
tion of greatnefs. To the patrons of fuch under- 
takings I willingly paid the homage of believing 
that they, who were thus folicitous for the perpetuity 
of their language, had reafon to expeft that their 
aclions would be celebrated by pofterity, and that 

the 
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AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. $ 

the eloquence which they promoted would be em* 
ployed in their praife. But I confider fuch ads of 
beneficence as prodigies, recorded rather to raife 
wonder than cxpe<Station ; and content with the 
terms that I Had ftipulated, had not fuffered my 
imagination to flatter me with any other encourage- 
ment, when 1 found that my dcfign had been thought 
by your Lordftiip of importance fufficient to attradt 
your favour. 

How far this unexpeAed diflindion can be rated 
among the happy incidents of life, I arh not yet 
able to determine. Its firft efFeft has been to make 
me anxious, left it fliould fix the attention of the 
public too much upon me, and, as it once happened 
10 an epick poet of France^ by raifing the reputation 
of the attempt, obftruft the reception of the work, 
I imagine what the world will expedl from a fcheme, 
profecuted under your Lordf-iip's influence; and I 
know that expedation, when her wings are once 
expanded, eafily reaches heights which performance 
never will attain : and when flie has mounted the 
fummit of perfcdion, derides her follower, who dies 
in the purfuit. 

Not therefore to raife expedation, but to reprefs 
it, I here lay before your Lordfhip the Plan of my 
undertaking, that more may not be demanded than 
I intend ; and that, before it is too far advanced to 
be thrown into a new method, I may be advertifed 
of its defefts or fuperfluities. Such informations I 
may juftly hope, from the emulation with which 
thofe, who defire the praife of elegance or difcern- 
ment, muft contend in the promotion of a dcfign 
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6 TJTE ^LAN OF 

that you, my Lord, have not thought unworthy to 
(hare your attention with treaties and with wars. 

In the firft attempt to method ife my ideas I found 
a difficulty, which extended itfelf to the whole 
work. It was not eafy to determine by what rule of 
diftinftion the words of this Diftionary were to be 
) chofen. The chief intent of it is to preferve the 
purity, and afcertain the meaning of our Englijh 
idiom ; and this feems to require nothing more than 
that our language be confidered, fo far as it is our 
own ; that the words and phrafes ufed in the general 
intercourfe of life, or found in the works of thofe 
whom we commonly ftile polite writers, be feleded, 
without including the terms of particular profeffions ; 
fince, with the arts to which they relate, they are 
generally derived from other nations, and are very 
often the fame in all the languages of this part of the 
world k This is, perhaps, the exadt and pure idea 
of a grammatical dictionary ; but in lexicography, 
as in other arts, naked fcience is too delicate for the 
purpofes of life. The value of a work muft be 
eftimated by its ufe : it is not enough that a diftion- 
ary delights the critick, unlefs, at the fame time, it 
inftrufts the learner; as it is to little purpofe that an 
engine amufes the philofopher by the fubtilty of its 
mechanifm, if it requires fo much knowledge in its 
application as to be of no advantage to the common 
workman. 

The title which 1 prefix to my work has long 
conveyed a very mifcellaneous idea, and they that 
take a dictionary into their hands, have been ac- 
cuflomed to expeft from it a folution of ahnoft every 

difficulty. 
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AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 7 

iSifficulty. If foreign words therefore were rejeftcd, 
it could be little regarded, except by criticks, or 
thofe who afpire to criticifm ; and however it might 
enlighten thofe that write, would be all darknefs to 
them that only read. The unlearned much oftener 
confult their diftionaries for the meaning of words^ 
than for their ftruftures or formations; and the 
words that moft want explanation, are generally 
terms of art; which, therefore, experience has taught 
my predeceflbrs to fpread with a kind of pompous 
luxuriance over their produftions. 

The academicians of France^ indeed, rejefted 
terms of fcience in their firft effay, hut found after- 
wards a neceffity of relaxing the rigour of their de- 
termination ; and, though they would not naturalize 
them at once by a fir^le ad:, permitted them by 
degrees to fettle themfelves among the natives, with 
little oppofition ; and it would furely be no proof of 
judgment to imitate them in an error which they 
have now retraced, and deprive ,the book of its 
chief ufe, by fcrupulous diftindlons. 

Of fuch words, however, all are not equally to ^ 
be confidered as parts of our language ; for fome of 
them are naturalized and incorporated, but others 
ftill continue aliens, and are rather auxiliaries thdH 
fubjefts. This naturalization b produced either by 
an admiffion into common fpeech, in fome .meta- 
phorical fignificationy which is the acquifition of a 
kind of property among us; as we fay, the zenith 
of advancement, the meridian of life, the cymjure^ 
of neighbouring eyes ; or it is the confequence of 

♦Milton* 
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8 THE PLAN OF 

long intermixture and frequent ufe, by which the 
car is accuftomed to the found of words, till their 
oftginal is forgotten, as in equator, fatellites ; or of 
the change of a foreign into an EngUJli termiination, 
and a conformity to the laws of the fpeech into 
which they are adopted j as in category , cachexy^ 
peripneumony. 

Of thofe which ftlll continue in the ftate of aliens, 
and have made no approaches towards affimilation, 
fome feem neceffary to be retained ; becaufe the 
purchafers of the Diftionary will expeft to find 
them. Such are many words in the common law, 
as capias, habeas corpus, pramunire, niji prius : fuch are 
fome terms of controverfial divinity, as hypoftajisy 
and of phyfick, as the names of difeafes; and in 
general, all terms which can be found in books not 
written profeffedly upon particular arts, or can be fup- 
pofed neceflary to thofe who do not regularly ftudy 
them. Thus, when a reader not ikilled in phyfick 
happens in Milton upon this line. 



pining atrophy, 



Marafmus, and wide-wafting peftilcncc, 

he will, with equal expectation, look into his dic- 
tionary for the word marafmus, as for atrophy, or 
pejiilence ; and will have reafon to complam if he does 
not find it. 

It feems neceffary to the completion of a diction- 
ary defigned not merely for criticks, but for popular 
ufe, that it ftiould comprife, in fome degree, the 
peculiar words of every profeffion; that the terms 
of war and navigation (hould be inferted, fo far as 
they can be required by readers of travels, and of 

hiftoryi * 
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AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 9 

hiftory; and thofe of law, merchandife, and mecha- 
nical trades, fo far as they can be fuppoled ufeful ia 
the occurrences of common life. 

But there ought, however, to be fome diflindioii 

made between the different claffes of words ; and 

. therefore it will be proper to print thofe which arc 

V incorporated into the language in the ufual charader^ 

and thofe which are ftill to be confidered as foreign, 

in the italick letter. 

Another queftion may arife with regard to appella- 
tives, or the names of fpecies. It fcems of no great 
ufe to fet down the words horfe^ dogy cat^ zvil/cw^ 
alder y daify^ rofe^ and a thoufand others, of which 
it will be hard to give an explanation, not more ob- 
fcure than the word itfelf. Yet it is to be confidered, 
that, if the names of animals be inferted, we mull 
admit thofe which are more known, as well as thofe 
with which we are, by accident, lefs acquainted ; 
and if they are all rejefted, how will the reader be 
relieved from difficulties produced by allufions to 
the crocodile, the chameleon, the ichneumon, and 
the hyaena ? If no plants are to be mentioned, the 
moft pleafing part of nature will be excluded, and 
many beautiful epithets be unexplained. If only 
thofe which are lefs known are to be mentioned, who 
fliall fix the limits of the leader's learning ? The im- 
portance of fuch explications appears from the 
miftakes which the want of them has occafioned. 
Had Skakefpeare had a diftionary of this kind, he 
had not made the zvoodbine entwine the honeys 
fucklci nor would Milfotiy with fuch afllftance, 
have difpofed fo improperly of his ellops and his 
Jcorpion. 

Befides, 
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Befides, as fuch words, like others, require that 
their accents (hould be fettled, their founds afcer- 
taincd, and their etymologies deduced, they cannot 
be properly omitted in the didlionary. And though 
the explanations of fome may be cenfured as trivial, 
becaufe they are almoft univerfally underftood ; and 
thofe of others as unneceflary, becaufe they will (cU 
dom occur; yet it feems not proper to omit them, 
lince it is rather to be wiftied that many readers 
fliould find more than they expedt, than that one 
fhould mifs what he might hope to find. 

When all the words are feledted and arranged, 
the firft part of the work to be confidered is the 
orthography, which was long vague and uncertain ; 
which at laft, when its fluftuation ceafed, was in 
many cafes fettled but by accident ; and in which, 
according to your Lordfhip's obfervation, there is 
ftill great uncertainty among the beft criticks : nor is 
it eafy to ftate a rule by which we may decide be- 
tween cuftom and reafon, or between the equipon- 
derant authorities of writers alike eminent for judg* 
ment and accuracy. 

The great orthograpliical conteft has long fubfifted 
between etymology and pronunciation. It has been 
demanded, on one hand, that men (hould write as 
they fpeak ; but as it has been Ihewn that this 
conformity never was attained in any language, and 
that it is not more eafy to perfuade men to agree ex- 
aftly in fpeaking than in writing, it may be aiked 
with equal propriety, why men do not rather fpeak 
as they write. In France^ where this controverfy 
was at its greateft height, neither party, however 
ardent, durft adhere ftcadily to their own rule; the 

etymologift 
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ttymologift was often forced to fpell with the people ; 
and the advocate for the authority of pronunciation 
found it fometimes deviating fo capricioufly from 
the received ufe of writing, that he was conftrained to 
comply with the rule of his adverfaries, left he fliould 
lofe the end by the means, and be left alone by fol* 
lowing the crowd. 

When a queftion of orthography is dubious, that 
praftice has, in my opinion, a claim to preference 
which preferves the greateft number of radical let- 
ters, or feems moft to comply with the general cuf- 
tom of our language. But the chief rule which I 
propofe to follow is, to make no innovation, with- 
out a reafon fufEcient to balance the inconvenience 
of change ; and fuch reafons I do not exped: often 
to find. All change is of itfelf an evil, which 
ought not to be hazarded but for evident advantage; ; 
and as inconftancy is in every cafe a mark of weak- 
nefs, it will add nothing to the reputation of our 
tongue. There are, indeed, (bme who defpife the 
inconveniences of confufion, who feem to take plea- 
furc in departing from cuftom, and to think altera- 
tion defirable for its own fake ; and the reformation 
of our orthography, which thefe writers have at- 
tempted, fhould not pafs without its due honours, 
but that I fuppofe they hold a (ingularity its own re- 
ward, or may dread the fafcination of lavilh praifc. 
' The piefent ufage of fpelling, where the prefent 
uf^e can be diftinguiflied, will therefore, in this 
work be generally followed ; yet there will be often 
occafion to obferve, that it. is in itfelf inaccurate, ^ 
and tolerated rather than chofen ; particularly when-, 
by a change of one letter, or more, the meaning of 

a word 
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12 THE PLAN OF 

/ a word Is obfcured ; as in farrier^ or feniery as it 
was formerly written, from ferrum^ or f^r-^ in gib* 
berijky for gebriJJiy the jargon of Gcber and his 
chymical followers, underftood by none but tlieir 
own tribe. It will be likewife fomctlmcs proper to 
trace back the orthography of different ages, and 
fliew by what gradations the word departed from its 
originaL 

Clofely conneded with orthography is pronun- 
ciation, the (lability of which is of great importance 
to the duration of a language, becaufe the firffc 
change will naturally begin by corruptions in the 
living fpeech. The want of certain rules for the 
pronunciation of former ages, has made us wholly 
ignorant of the metrical art of our ancient poets ; 
and fince thofe who ftudy their fentiments regret 
the lofs of their numbers, it is furely time to pro- 
vide that the harmony of the moderns may be more 
permanent. 

A new pronunciation will make almoft a new 
fpeech ; and therefore, fince one great end of this 
/■| tmdertaking is to fix the EngUJh language, care will 
,'»be taken to determine the accentuation of all poly- 
fyllables by proper authorities, as it is one of thofe 
capricious phaenomena which cannot be eafily re- 
duced to rules. Thus there is no antecedent, rcafon 
for difference of accent in the words dolorous and Jo^ 
norotis ; yet of the one Milton gives the found in this 
line : 

He pafs'd o*er many a region dolorous ; 
And that of the other in this. 

Sonorous metal blowing martial founds. 

It 
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It may likewife be proper to remark metrical li- 
cences, fuch as contradions, generous ^ generous; rc^ 
^et'endy rev rend -^ and coalitions, as region^ qiiejiion. 

But it is ftill more neceilary to fix the pronuncia- 
tion of monofyllables, by placing with them words 
of correfpondent found, that one may guard the 
other againft the danger of that variation, which, 
to fome of the mod common, has already happened ; 
fo that the words wound and wind^ as they are now 
frequently pronounced, will not rhyme io found and 
mind. It is to be remarked, that many words written 
alike are differently pronounced, 2is ^ow, and I?row : 
which may be thus regiftered ^£>ze;, woe-^ brow^ nowi 
or of which the exemplification may be generally 
given by a diftich : thus the words tear^ or lacerate, 
and tcar^ the water of the eye, have the fame let- 
ters, but may be diftinguiflied thus, tear^ dare \ tear^ 
feer. 

Some words have two founds, which may be equal- 
ly admitted, as being equally defenfible by authority^ 
Thus great is differently ufed. 

For Swift and him defpis'd the farce of ftate, 

The fober follies of the wife and great ^ Pope. 

As if misfortune made the tUroiie her feat, 

And none could be uxihappy but the great, RowE. 

The care of fuch minute particulars may be cen- 
fured as trifling ; but thcfe particulars have not been 
thought unworthy of attention in more polifhed 
languages. 

The accuracy of the French^ in ftating the founds 
of their letters, is well known 5 and, among the 

• Italians^ 
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14 THE PLAN OF 

Italians^ Crefcembeni has not thought it unnecefTary 
to inform his countrymen of the words which, in 
comt)liance with different rhymes, are allowed to be 
differently fpelt, and of which the number is now fo 
fixed, that no modern poet ^s fuffered toencreafe it. 

When the orthography and pronunciation, are acj* 
jufted, the etymology or derivation is next to be con«r 
fidered, and the words are to be diftinguifhed ac- 
cording to the different claffes, whether (imple, as 
day^ light y or compound, as day - light ; whether 
primitive, as, to aHy or derivative, as adioti^ aSiion* 
abky a£fivCi -aSlivity. This will much facilitate the 
attainment of our language, which now {lands in our 
didlionaries a confufed heap of words without der 
, pendence, and without relation. ' 

When this part of the work is performed, it will 
be necelTary to enquire how our primitives are to be 
deduced from foreign languages, which may be often 
very fuccefsfuUy performed by the afliflance of our 
own etymologifts. This fearch will give occafion to 
many curious difquifitions and fometimes perhaps to 
conjedures, which to readers unacquainted with 
this kind of ftudy, cannot but appear improbable 
and capricious. But it may be reafonably imaginedj^ 
that what is fo muck in the power of men as lan- 
guage, will very often be capriciouily condufted^ 
Nor are thefe difquifitions and conjeftures to be 
confidered altogether as wanton fports of wit, o\ 
vain fliews of learning ; our language is well-known 
not to be primitive or felf- originated, but to have 
adopted words of every generation, and, either for 
the fupply of its neceffities, or the encreafe of its 
copioufnefs, to have received additions from very 
3 diftan^ 
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diftant regions ; fo that in fearch of the progenitors 
of our fpeech, we may wander from the tropick to 
the frozen zone, and find fome in the vallies of Pj- 
kjiine^ and fome upon the rocks of Norway. 

Befide the derivation of particular words, there is 
likewife an etymology of phrafes. Expreffions arc 
often taken from other languages ; fome apparently, 
as to run a rifqney courir un rifque; and fome even 
when we do not feem to borrow their words; thuSj 
to bring about or accomplifti, appears an Englijh phrafe, 
but in reality our native word about has no fuch 
import, and is only a French expreffion, of which wc 
have an example in the common phrafe venir a bout 
iTune affaire. 

In exhibiting the defcent of our language, our 
ctymologifts feem to have been too lavifh of their 
learning, having traced almofl: every word through 
various tongues, only to fliew what was fliewn fuf- 
ficiently by the firft derivation. This pradlice is of 
great ufe in fynoptical lexicons, where mutilated 
and doubtful languages are explained by their af- 
finity to others more certain and extenfive, but is 
generally fuperfluous in Englijh etymologies. When 
the word is eafily deduced from a ^axon original, I 
(hall not often enquire further, fince we know not 
the parent of the Saxon dialed 5 but when it is bor- 
rowed from the French^ \ ftiall fliew whence the 
French is apparently derived. Where a Saxon root 
cannot be found, the defedt may be fupplicd from 
kindred languages, which will be generally furniflied 
with much liberality by the writers of our gloffaries \ 
writers who deferve often the higbeft praife, both of 
judgment and iftdullry, and may exped at lead to 

be 
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be mentioned with honour by me, whom they have 
freed from the greateft part of a very laborious work, 
and on whom they have impofed, at worft, only the 
eafy tafk of rejefting fuperfluities. 

By tracing in this manner every word to its ori- 
gin:;!, and not admitting, but with great caution, 
any of which no original can be found, we (hall fe- 
cure our language from being over-run with cant, 
from being crowded with low terms, the fpawn of 
folly or affeftation, which arife from no juft princi- 
ples of fpeech, and of which therefore no legitimate 
derivation can be (hewn. 

When the etymology is thus adjufted, the analogy 
of our language is next to be confidered ; when we 
have difcovered whence our words are derived, we 
are to examine by what rules they are governed, and 
how they are inflefted through their various termina- 
tions. The terminations of the Englijk are few, but 
thofe few have hitherto remained unregarded by the 
writers of our diftionaries. Our fubftantives are de- 
clined only by the plural termination, our adjedtives 
admit no variation but in the degrees of comparifon, 
and our verbs are conjugated by auxiliary words, and 
are only changed in the preter tenfe. 

To our language may be with great juftnefs ap- 
plied the obfervation of Quintiliauy that fpeech was 
not formed by an analogy fent from heaven. It did 
not defcend to us in a ftate of uniformity and perfec- 
tion, but was produced by neceffity, and enlarged by 
accident, and is therefore compofed of difiimilar parts, 
thrown together by negligence, by afFe(S^ation, by 
learning, or by ignorance. 

Our 
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Our infleftions therefore are by no means conftant, 
but admit of numberlefs irregularities, which in 
this Diaionary will be diligently noted. Thus fox 
makes in the plural foxes^ but ox makes oxen. Sktep 
is the fame in both numbers. Adjedives are fome- 
times compared by changing the laft fy liable, as 
•proudy prouder^ proudeji -, and fometimes by particles 
prefixed, as, ambitious^ more ambitious, mojl ambi- 
tious. The forms of our verbs are fubjeft to great 
variety ; fome end their preter tenfe in ed, as I love^ 
I Icved^ I have lovedy which may be called the re- 
gular form, and is followed by moft of our verbs of 
fouthern original. But many depart from this rule, 
without agreeing in any other; as IJIiakSy Ifliook^ I 
have Jhaken^ or Jhook^ as it is fometimes written in 
poetry ; I make^ I made^ I have made ; I brings I 
brought 'y I wrings I wrung \ and many others, which, 
as they cannot be reduced to rules, mufl be learned 
from the diftionary rather than the grammar. 

The verbs are likewife to be diftinguiflied accord- 
ing to tl^eir qualities, as adives from neuters ; the 
negledt of which has already introduced fome bar- 
barities in our converfation, which if not obviated 
by juft animadverfions, may in time creep into our 
writings. 

Thus, my Lord will our language be laid down, 
diftindl in its minutefl: fubdivifions, and refolved 
into its elemental principles. And who upon this 
furvey can forbear to wifh, that thefe fundamental 
atoms of our fpeech might obtain the firmnefs and 
immutability of the primogenial and conftituent par- 
ticles of matter, that they might retain their fub- 

VoL. II. C ftance 
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/ ftancc while they alter their appearance, aad be vl- 
ji ried and compounded, yet not deftroyed. 

But this is a privilege which words are fcarcely to 
; expeft : for, like their author, when they are not gain- 
ing ftrength, they are generally lofing it. Though 
-* art may fometimes prolong their duration, it will 
' rarely give them perpetuity; and their changes will 
f be almoft always informing us, that language is the 
* work of man, of a being from whom permanence 
] and {lability cannot be derived. 

Words having been hitherto confidered as fepa- 
rate and unconneded, are now to be likewife exa- 
mined as they are ranged in their various relations 
to others by the rules of fyntax or conftruftion, to 
which I do not know that any regard has been yet 
fhewn in EngUJh dictionaries, and in which the gram- 
marians can give little affiftance. The fyntax of this 
language is too inconftant to be reduced to rules, 
and can be only learned by the dillinft confideration 
of particular words as they are ufed by the beft 
authors. Thus, we fay, according to the prefent 
modes of fpeech, The foldier died of his wounds, 
and the failor periflied with hunger : and every man 
acquainted with our. language would be offended by 
a change of thefe particles, which yet feem origi- 
nally afligned by chance, there being no reafon to be 
drawn from grammar why a man may not, with equal 
propriety, be faid to die with a wound, or perifh of 
hunger. 

Our fyntax therefore is not to be taught by general 
*l rules, but by fpecial precedents; and in examining 
•^i whether Addijon has been with juftice, accufed of a 
* folecifm in this paflage, 

2 The 
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The poor inhabitant ■ 

Starves in the midft of nature's bounty curft. 

And in the loaden vineyard dies for thhj}^ 

it is not ia our power to have recourfe to any efta- 
blidipd laws of fpeech ; but we mull remark how the 
)vriters of former ages have ufed the fame word, and 
confider whether he can be acquitted of impropriety, 
upon the teftimony of Davies^ given in his favour by a 
fimilar paflage. 

She loaths the wat'ry glafs wherein fhe gaz'd, 
And (huns it ftill, altiiough/or thhjijiic dye. 

When the conftruftion of a word is explained, it 
is neceljary to purfue it through its train of phrafe- 
ology, through thofe forms where it is ufed in a man- ' 
ner peculiar to our language, or in fenfes not to be 
comprised in the general explanations ; as from the 
verb make arife thefe phrafes, to make love^io make an 
endy to make way ; as, he made zvay for his followers, 
the fliip made way before the wind; to make a bed^ 
to make merry ^ to make a mock^ to make prefent^^ to 
viake a doubt y to make out an ajfertion^ to make good ^"^ 
breach,^ to make good a caufe, to make nothing of an at* 
tempt, to make lamentation^ to make, a merits and many 
others which will occur in reading with that view, and 
which only their frequency hinders from being gene* 
rally remarked. 

The great labour is yet to come, the labour of 
interpreting thefe words and phrafes with brevity, 
fulnefs, and perfpjculty ; a tafk of which the extent 
and intricacy is fufficiently (hewn by the mifcarriage 
of thofe who have generally attempted it. This 

C 2 difficulty 
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difficulty is increafed by the neceffity of explaining 
the words in the fame language; for there is often 
only one word for one idea; and though it be eafy 
to tranllate the words bright^ fweety falt^ bitter^ into 
another language, it is not eafy to explain them. 

With regard to the interpretation, many other 
queftions have required confideration. It was fome 
time doubted whether it be neceflary to explain the 
things implied by particular words ; as under th^ 
term baronet ^ whether, inftead of this explanation, 
a title of honour next in degree to that of baron^ it 
would be better to mention more particularly the 
creation, privileges, and rank of baronets ; and whe- 
ther, under the word barometer^ inftead of being fa- 
tisfied with obferving that it is an injlrument to dif 
cover the weight of the air^ it would be fit to fpend a 
few lines upon its invention, conftru6tion, and prin- 
ciples. It is not to be expefted, that with the ex- 
planation of the one the herald (hould be fatisfied, 
or the philofopher with that of the other; but fincc 
it will be required by common readers, that the ex- 
j)lications (liould be fufficient for common ufe; and 
fince, without fome attention to fuch demands, the 
^ Didlionary cannot become generally valuable,. I have 
' determined to confult the beft writers for expla- 
f / nations real as well as verbal ; and perhaps I may at 
laft have reafon to fayT'^fter one of the augmenters 
of Furetierj that my book is more learned than its 
author. . *- 

In explaining the general and popular language, it 
feems neceffary to fort the feveral fcnfes of each word, 
and to exhibit firft its natural and, primitive fignifi- 
cation; as. 

To 
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To arrive^ to reach the (hore in a voyage : he ar- 
rived at a fafe harbour. 

Then to give its confcquential meaning, to arrive^ 
to reach any place, whether by land or fea ; as, he ar- 
rived at his country feat. 

Then its metaphorical fenfe, to obtain any thing 
defiredi as, he arrived at a peerage. 

Then to mention any obfcrvation that arifes from 
the comparifon of one meaning with another; as, it 
piay be remarked of the word arrive^ that, in confe- 
quence of its original and etymological fenfe, it can- 
not be properly applied but to words fignifying fome- 
thing defirable : thus we fay, a man arrived at happi- 
nefs; but cannot fay, without a mixture of irony, he 
arrived at mifery. 

Ground^ the earth, generally as oppofed to the air 
or water, tje fwam tijl he reached ground. The bird 
fell to the ground. 

Then follows the accidental or Gonfequentia^ 
fignification in which ground implies any thing 
that lies under another; as, he laid colours upon a 
rough ground. The filk had blue flowers on a red 
ground. 

Then the remoter or metaphorical fignificationj 
as the ground of his Opinion was a falfe computa- 
tion. The ground of his work was his father's manu* 
fcript. 

After having gone through the natural and figura- 
tive fenfes, it will be proper to fubjoin the poetical 
fenfe of each word, where it differs from that which 
is in common ufe ; as wanton^ applied to any thing 
pf which the motion is irregular without terror; as, 

In zvanton ringlets curl'd her hair. 

C3 • To 
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To the poetical fenfe may fucceed the familiar ; as 
of toq/i, ufed to imply the perfon whofe health is 
dcank ; as, 

The wife man's paffion, and the vain man's toaji. Pope. 

The familiar may be. followed by the burlefquc^ 
as o{ melloWy applied to good fellowfhip: 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, Addison. 

Or oibite^ ufed for cheat : 

■ More a dupe than wit, 

Sappho can tell you how this man was bit. Pope. 

And laftly, may be produced the peculiar fenfe, 
in which a word is found in any great author: as 
fiuiihies^ in Shakefpeare^ fignifies the powers of au- 
thority : 

■■ ■■ This Duncan 
Has born his faculihs fo meek, has been 
So clear in his great office, that, i^c. 

The fignification of adje<flives may be often afcer-^ 
tained by uniting them to fubftantives \ as, fwiple 
fivahiyjimpldjlieep. Sometimes the fenfe of a fubftan- 
tive may be elucidated by the epithets annexed to it 
in good authors; as, the botindicfs ocean^ the open lawns ^ 
and where fuch advantage can be gained by a fliort 
quotation, it is not to be omitted. 

The difference of fignification in words generally 
accounted fynonimous, ought to be carefully ob- 
ferved ; as in pride, haughthicjs^ arrogance: and the 
ftrift and critical meaning ought to be diftinguilhcd 
from that which is loofe and popular; as in the word 
ferfcEllon^ which, though in its philofophical and 

exaft 
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cxaft fenfe it can be of little ufe among human 
beings, is often fo much degraded from its original 
fignification, that the academicians have inferted 
in their work, the perfeSfion of a language, and, 
with a little more licentioufnefs, might have pre- 
vailed on themfelves to have added the perfeBion of a 
di£fionary. 

There are many other charaflers of words which 
it will be of ufe to mention. Some have both an 
aftive and paffive fignification ; z,% fearful^ that which 
gives or which feels terror ; a fearful prodigy y 2i fearful 
hare. * Some have a perfonal, fome a real meaning i 
as in oppofition to old^ we ufe the adje(flive j(J««f, of 
animated beings, and new of other things. Some are 
reftrained to the fenfe of praife, and others to thai; 
of difapprobation; fo commonly, though not always, 
we exhort to good adlioqs we injligate to ill ; we anu 
matey tucitey and encourage indifferently to good or bad. 
So we ufually afcribe good but impute evil i yet neither 
the ufe of thefe words, nor, perhaps, of any other 
in our licentious language, is fo eftabliflied as not 
to be often reverfed by the correfteft writers. J fljall 
therefore, fince the rules of ftile, like thofe of law, 
arife from precedents often repeated, colledt the 
teftimonies on both fides, and endeavour to difcover 
and promulgate the decrees of cuftom, who has fp 
long pofleffed, v/hether by right or by ufurpation, the 
fovereignty of words. 

It is neceffary likewife to explain many words by 
their oppofition to others; for contraries are bed 
fcen when they ftand together. Thus the VQxh ftand 
has one fenfe, as oppofed to /^//, and another as op- 
pofed to fiy ^ for wai^t of attending to which diflinc- 
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tion, obvious as it is, the learned Dr. Bentley has 
fquandered his criticifm to no purpofe, on thcfe lines 
of ParaJife Loji : 

■ 111 heaps 

Chariot and charioteer lay overturned, 
And hcry foaming fields. VslhdXjlood^ recolVd^ 
O'erwearied, through the faint fatanic hoft, 
Defenfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpris'd, 
i7i^ ignominious — 

* Here,* fays the critic, * as the (entence is now 

• read, we find that what Jlood^ fled :' and therefore 
he propofes an alteration, which he might have fpared 
if he had confulted a diftionary, and found that 
nothing more was affirmed than that thofe^^^^whodid 
net fall. 

In explaining fuch meanings as fecm accidental and 
adventitious, I fhall endeavour to give an account of 
the means by which they were introduced. Thus, to 
eke out any thing, fignifies to lengthen it beyond its 
juft diriienfions, by fome low artifice ; becaufe the 
word eke was the ufual refuge of our old writers, wheix 
they wanted a lyllable. And buxom^vAyv^ means only 
obedient^ is now made, in familiar phrafes, to ftand for 
v)anton\ becaufe in an ancient form of marriage, before 
the Reformation, the bride promifed complaifance and 
obedience, in thefe terms : * I will be bonair and. 

* buxom in bed and at board.* 

I know well, my Lord, how trifling many of thefe 
remarks will appear feparately confidercd, and how 
eafily they may give occafion to the contemptuous 
merriment of fportive idlenefs, and the gloomy cen- 
fures of arrogant ftupidity ; but dulnefs it is eafy to 
defpife, and laughter it is eafy to repay. I fliall not 

be 
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be foUcitous what is thought of my work by fuch as 
know not the difficulty or importance of philological 
ftudies ; nor Ihall think thofe that have done nothing, 
qualified to condemn me for doing little. It may 
not, however, be improper to remind them, that 
no terreftrial greatnefs is more than an aggregate 
of little things ; and to inculcate, after the Arabian 
proverb, that drops, added to drops, conftitute the 
ocean. 

There remains yet to be confidered the diftribution 
of words into their proper clafles, or that part of lex- 
icography which is ftriftly critical. 

The popular part of the language, which includes 
>]! words not appropriated to particular fciences, ad- 
jnits of many diftindlions and lubdivifions ; as, into 
words of general ufe, words employed chiefly in poetry, 
words obfolete, words which are admitted only by 
particular writers, yet not in themfelves improper; 
words ufed only in burlefque writing j and words im- 
pure and barbarous. 

Words of general ufe will be known by having no 
fign of particularity, and their various fenfes will be 
fupported by authorities of all ages. 

The words appropriated to poetry will be diftin- 
guillied by fome mark prefixed, or will be known by 
having no authorities but thofe of poets. 

Of antiquated or obfolete words, none will be 
iaferted but fuch as are to be found in authors who 
wrote fince the acceflion of Elizabeth^ from which 
ive date the golden age of our language; and of 
thefe many might be omitted, but that the reader 
may require, with an appearance of reafon, that no 
^iificulty fhould be left unrefolved in books which 
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he finds himfelf invited to read, as confefled and 
eftabliflied models of ftile. Thefe will be likewifc 
pointed out by fome note of cxclufion, but not of 
difgrace. 

The words which are found only in particular 
books, will be known by the fingle name of him that 
has ufed them; but fuch will be omitted, unlefs either 
their. propriety, elegance, or force, or the reputatioa 
of their authors, affords fome extraordinary reafon for 
their reception. 

Words ufed in burlefque and familiar compofitions, 
will be likewife mentioned with their proper autho- 
rities ', fuch as dudgeon^ from Butler^ and leafing^ from 
Prior-, and will be diligently characlerifed by marki 
ofdiftindion. 

Barbarous, or impure words and expreffions, may 
be branded with fome note of infamy, as they arecare* 
fully to be eradicated wherever they are found ; and 
they occur too frequently even in the beft writers ; a^ 
in Popey 

— in endlefs error hurVd^ 
Tts^ thefe lliat early taint the female foul, 

In Addifon : 

Attend to what a hjjir mufe indites. 
And in Dryden, 

A dreadful quiet felt, and luorfcr far 

Than arms 

If this part of the Work can be well performed, it 
will be equivalent to the propofal made by Boileau to 
the academicians, that they fliould review all their po- 
lite writers, and corredt fuch impurities as might be 
found in them, that their authority might not con- 
tribute, at any diftant time, to the depravation of the 

language. 
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With regard to qucftions of purity pr propriety, 
I was once in doubt whether I (hould not attribute 
too much to myfelf, in attempting to decide them* 
and whether my province was to extend beyond the 
propofition of the queftion, and the difplay bf the fuf- 
frages on each fide; but I have been fince determined, 
by your LordQiip*s opinion, to interpofe my own ^* 
judgment, and fliall therefore endeavour to fupport \ ' . 
what appears to me moft confonant to grammar and \ 
reafon, Aufonius thought that modefty forbad him to 
plead inabihty for a tafk to which djcfar had judged 
him equal. 

Cur mepoffe negem pojje quod ilk putat P 

And I may hope, my Lord, that fince you, \vhofe au-. 
thority in our language is fo generally acknowledged^ 
have commiffioned me to declare my own opinion, 
I (hall be confidered as exercifing a kind of vicarious 
jurifdiftion, and that the power which might have 
been denied to my own claim, will be readily allowed 
me as the delegate of your LordOiip. 

In citing authorities, on which the credit of every 
Jmrt of this Work muft depend, it will be proper to 
obferve fome obvious rules; fuch as of preferring 
writers of the firft reputation to thofe of an inferior 
rank ; of noting the quotations with accuracy ; and of 
felefting, when it can be conveniently done, fuch fea- 
tences, as, befides their immediate ufe, may give plea- 
furc or inftruftion, by conveying fome elegance of 
language, or fome precept of prudence, or piety. 

It has been afked, on fome occafions, who (hall 
judge the judges ? And fince, with regard to this 
^efign, a queftion may arife by what authority the 

authorities • 
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authorities are felefted, it is neceffary to obviate it, 
by declaring that many of the writers whofe tefti- 
monies will be alledged, were feleftcd by Mr. Pope ; 
of whom I may be juftified in affirming, that were 
he ftiil alive, folicitous as he was for the fuccefs of 
this work, he would not be difpleafed that I have 
undertaken it. 

It will be proper that the quotations be ranged ac- 
cording to the age^ of their authors ; and it will af- 
ford an agreeable amufement, if to the words and 
phrafes which are not of our own growth, the name 
of the writer who firft introduced them can be affixed ; 
and if to words which are now antiquated, the au- 
thority be fubjoined of him who laft admitted them. 
Thus, for feat Ae and buxom^ now obfoletc, Milton may 

^e cited, 

■ ■ The mountain oak 



Stands Jcath^d to heaven- 



•He with broad fails 



Winnow'd the buxom air- 



By this method every word will have its hiftory^ 
and the reader will be informed of the gradual changes 
of the language, and have before his eyes the rife of :||^ 
fome words, and the fall of others. But obfervations 
fo minute and accurate are to be defired, rather than 
cxpefted ; and if ufe be carefully fupplied, curiofity 
muft fometimes bear its difappointments. 

This, my Lord, is my idea of an EngliJIi Dic- 
tionary ; a didionary by which the pronunciation of 
our language may be fixed, and its attainment fa- 
\ i f cilitated ; by which its purity may be preferved, its 
* ufe afcertained, and its duration lengthened. And 
though, perhaps, to .corredt the language of nations 
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by books of grammar, and amend their manners by 
difcourfes of morality, may be talks equally difficult ; 
yet,-as it is unavoidable to vvifli, it is natural like- 
wiCe to hope, that your Lordfhip's patronage may not 
be wholly loft ; that it may contribute to the pre- 
fcrvation of ancient, and the improvement of modern 
writers; that it may promote the reformation of thofe 
tranflators, who, for want of underftanding the cha- 
radleriftical difference of tongues, have formed a 
chaotic dialeft of heterogeneous phrafes ; and awakea 
to the care of purer didlion fome men of genius* 
whofe attention to argument makes them negligent 
of ftile, or whofe rapid imagination, like the Peruvian 
torrents, when it brings down gold, mingles it witli 
(and. 

When I furv^ey the Plan which I have laid before 
you, I cannot, my Lord, but confefe, that I am 
frighted at its extent, and, like the foldiers oi Ctefar^ 
look on Britain as a new world, which it is almoft 
madnefs to invade. But I hope, that though I fliould 
jiot complete the conqueft, I Ihall at leaft dlfcovcr 
the coaft, civilize part of the inhabitants, and make 
it eafy for fome other adventurer to proceed farther, 
to reduce them wholly to fubjedion, and fettle them 
under laws. 

We are taught by the great Roman orator, that 
every man fhould propofe to himfelf the higheft de- 
gfee of excellence, but that he may ftop with honour 
at the fecond or third : though therefore my per- 
formance (hould fall below the excellence of otlicr 
diftionaries, I may obtain, at leaft, the praife of 
having endeavoured well ; nor Ihall I think it any re- 
proach to my diligence, that I have retired without 

a triumph. 
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a triufnph, from a conteft with united academies, ana 
long fucceffions of learned compilers. I can^not hope, 
in the warmeft moments, to preferve (o much caution 
through fo long a work, as not often to fink into neg- 
ligence, or to obtain fo much knowledge of all its 
parts as not frequently to fail by ignorance. I expeft 
that fometimes the defire of accuracy will urge me to 
fuperfluities, and fometimes the fear of prolixity be- 
tray me to omiflions: that in the extent of fuch variety, 
I fliall be often bewildered ; and in the mazes of fuch 
intricacy, be frequently entangled : that in one part re- 
finement will be fubtilifed beyond exadnefs, and evi- 
dence dilated in another beyond perfpicuity. Yet I 
do not defpair of approbation from thofc who, knowing 
the uncertainty of conjefture, the fcantinefs of know- 
ledge, the fallibility of memory, and the unfteadinefs 
of attention, can compare the caufes of error with 
the means of avoiding it, and the extent of art 
v»'ith the capacity of man ; and whatever be the event 
of my endeavours, I fliall not eafily regret an at- 
tempt which has procured me the honour of appear- 
ing thus publicly. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordfliip*s moft obedient, 

and moft humble fervant, 

SAM. JOHNSOlSTi 
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IT is the fate of thofe who toil at the lower em- 
ployments of life, to be rather driven by the fear 
of evil, than attrafted by the profpedt of good ; to be 
•cxpofed to cenfure, without hope of praife ; to be dif- 
graced by mifcarriage, or puniflied for negled, whene 
luccefs would have been without applaufe, and dili- 
gence without reward. 

Among thefe unhappy mortals is the writer of dic- 
tionaries; whom mankind have confidered, not as 
the pupil, but the flave of fcience, the pioneer of li- 
terature, doomed only to remove rubbifti and clear 
obftruAions from the paths through which Learning 
and Genius prefs forward to conqueft and glory, with- 
out beftowing a fmile on the humble drudge that fa- 
cilitates their progrefs. Every other author may af- 
pire to praife -, the lexicographer can only hope to ef- 
cape reproach, and even this negative recompence has 
been yet granted to very few. 

I have, notwithftanding this difcouragement, at- 
tempted a Dictionary of the Englifli language, which, 

while 
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^hile it was employed in the cultivation of ever/ 
fpecies of literature, has itfelf been hitherto neglefted ; 
fuffered to fpread, under the direftion of chance, into 
wild exuberance ; refigned to the tyranny of time and 
fafliion ; and expofed to the corruptions of ignorance, 
and caprices of innovation. 

When 1 took the firft furvey of my undertaking, 

;/ 1 found our fpeech copious without order, and ener- 

I / getick without rule: wherever I turned my view, 

^ there was perplexity to be difentangled and confu- 

/ ' fion to be regulated ; choice ^jas to be made out of 

boundlefs variety, without any eftabliQied principle of 

ftledtion ; adulterations were to be deteftcd, without 

a fettled teft of purity; and modes of cxpreffion to 

\ ; *-be rejedled or received, without the fufFrages of any 

n"* writers of claffical reputation or acknowledged au* 

thority. 

Having therefore no afliftance but from general 
grammar, I applied myfelf to the perufal of our 
writers; and noting whatever might be of ufe to af- 
certain or illuftrate any word or phrafe, accumulated 
in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by de- 
grees, I reduced to method, eftabliOiing to myfelf, in 
the progrefs of the work, fuch rules as experience and 
analogy fuggefted to me ; experience, which pradtice 
and obfervation were continually increafing ; and ana- 
logy, which, though in fome words obfcure, was evi- 
dent in others. 

In adjufting the OrthograpTiy^ which has been to 
this time unfettled and fortuitous, I found it necef- 
fary to diftinguifli thofe irregularities that are in- 
herent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, 

from 
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from others which the ignorance or negligence of 
later writers has produced. Every language has its 
anomalies, which though inconvenient, and in them- 
fclves once unneceffary, mull be tolerated among the \ , 
imperfe<5tions of human things, and which require only 
to be regiftered, that they may not be increafed, and 
afcertained, that they may not be confounded : but 
every language has likewife its improprieties and ab- 
furdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to 
correft or profcribe. 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, all 
words of neceflary ornrommon ufe were fpoken be- 
fore they were written j and while they were unfixed 
by any vifible figns, muft have been fpoken with 
great diverfity, as we now obferve thofe who cannot 
read to catjch founds imperfeftly, and utter them 
ncgligcatly. When this wild and barbarous jargon 
was firft reduced to an alphabet, every penman endea* 
Youred to exprefs, as he could, the founds which he 
was accuftomed to pronounce or to receive, and vi- 
tiated in writing fuch words as were already vitiated 
ia fpecch. The powers of the letters, when they 
were applied to a new language, muil have been 
vague and unfettled, and therefore different hands 
would exhibit the fame found by different combina? 
tions. 

From this uncertain pronunciation arife in a great 
part the yarious dialefts of the fame country, whicl) 
vrill always be obfervcd to grow fewer, and lefs difr 
ferent, as books are multiplied; and from this ar« 
bitrary reprefentation of founds by letters proceeds 
that diverfity of fpcUing, phfervable in the Saxon re- 

Vol. II. P mains, 
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mains, and I fuppofe in the firft books of every n%^ 
tion, which perplexes or deftroys analogy, and proi- 
duces anomalous formations, which, being once in- 
corporated, can never be afterward difmiffed or re- 
formed. 

Of this kind are the derivatives /engii from long, 
firength from Jirmgy darling from deary breadth from 
broady from dryy droughty and from highy height^ 
which MiltoHy in zeal for analogy, writes highth : 
Quid te exempta juvat ' fpinis de pluribus una f to 
change all would be too much, and to change one is 
nothing. 

This uncertainty is moft frequent in the vowels, 
which are fo capricioufly pronounced, and fo differently 
modified, by accident or affectation, not only in every 
province, but in every mouth, that to them as is well 
known to erymologifts, little regard is to be (bwn in 
the deduction of on? language from another. 

Such defefts are not errours in orthography, but 
fpots of barbarity impreffed fo deep in the Englijh 
language, that criticifm can never wa(h them away j 
theic, therefore, muft be permitted to remain un- 
touched 5 but many words have likewife been altered 
by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pro- 
nunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; 
and fome flill continue to be varioufly written, as 
authors differ in their care or ikill ; of thefe it was 
proper to enquire the true orthography, which I have 
always confidered as depending on their derivation, 
find have therefore referred them to their original 
languages : thus I write enchant^ enchantmenty en^ 
(h(int&r^ ^fter th? French^ and incaritation after the 
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LattH'j thus entire is chofen ra;tHer than huire^ l^caufe 
h paflcd to us not from the LatiK integer, but from 
the French enlier. 

Of many words it is difficult to fay whether they 
were immediately received from the Latin or the 
French, fince at the time when we had dominion? in 
France, we had Latin fervice in our churches. It i<?, 
however, my opinion, that the French generally fiip- 
plied us; for we have {tw Latin words^ among th6 
terms of domeftick ufe, which are not French ; but 
many French, which are ver)' remote from Latin. 

Even in words of which the derivation is apparei'itj 
I have been often obliged to facrifice n»iformity to 
cuftom ; thus I write, in compliance with a number- 
lefs majority, convey and inveigh, deceit and receipt^ 
fancy and phantom ; fometimes the derivative' varies 
from the primitive, a,s explain and explanation, repeat, 
and repetition. 

Some combinations of letters having the fame power, 
are ufed indifferently without any difcoverable reafon 
of choice, as in choak, choke y focp^ fope -, J e'i^'ei^ fuel, and 
many others; which I have fometimes ihlertcd twice, 
that thofe who fearch for tlicm under either form, 
may not fearch in vain. •' . . » * * "« 

In examining the orthography of any <k)ubtful 
word, the mode of fpcUing by which it is inferred in 
the feries of the diilionar)', is to be conffufcred al . ^ 
that to which I give, perhaps not often rliflily, th^ 
preference. I have left,* .in tbe-'examples, to ever^ 
author* hi^ own pra<flice unrh6l€ft©d,thit the readeV 
may balance- fuffrages, and judge between us: but 
this queftion is not always to bfe detertnined by re- 
puted or by real learning j fomc men, intent upoo 

D 2 greater 
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greater things, have thought little on founds and de-! 
rivations ; fome, knowing in the ancient tongues, have 
negleded thofe in which our words axe ^o^imonly to. 
be fought* Thus Hammon4 writes feciklenefs, for fea^. 
JiUenefs^ becaufe I fuppofe h^ ii^ii^ined it derived 
immediately from the Lfitin s and fome words, fuch. 
as dependant J dependent -y dependance^ dependence^ vary 
their final fyllable, as on^ or otbe^ langu^^e is prefen( 
to the writer. 

In this part pf the work, where caprice has long 
^^antoned without control^ and vanity foyght praifci 
by petty reform^ion, I have endeavAvred to pro- 
ceed with ^ fchol^'s reverence for antiquity, and a 
gmmmarian's regard to the genius of our tongue. { 
have attempted f<^w alterations, and among thofe 
few, perhaps the greater part is from the rnodern to 
the ancient pra^icej^ and I hop^ I may be allowed 
to recommend to thofe, whofe thoughts have beeix 
perhaps employed top ^xiouAy on verbal fingula- 
rities, not to diflurb, uppn narrovf views, or for 
minute propriety^ the orthography of their father;^ 
It ha^s been afferted, that for the law to be known, \% 
of n\ore importance ^hai> to be rigit. * Change,* fay^ 
Hooker, ^ is not made without inconvenience, even 
from worfe to better/ There is in conftancy and 
ftability a general and lafting advantage^ which will 
always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual 
corred^ion. Much lefs ought pur written language 
tQ cp.mply with the corruptions pf pra^ utterance, or 
copy that whick.jeyery variation of time or place 
makes different from itfelf, and imitate thofe changes, 
which will again be changed, while imitation is em^^ 
ployed in obf^rvii^ them^ 

Thi^ 
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This recommendation of fteadinefs and uniformity 
does not proceed ft6m an opinion that particular 
combinations * of letters have much influence oh hu- 
man bappinefs ; or that truth may not be fuccefsful* 
ly taught by modes of fpelliDg fanciful &nd errone« 
ous : I am not yet fo loft in lexicography as to for- 
get that wards are the daughters of earthy and that 
things are the fans of heaven. Language is only the in* 
ftrument of fcience, and words are but the figns of « 
ideas: I wi(h) however, that the inftrument mi^t 
be le& apt to decay^ and that figns might be perma* 
nent, like the things which they denote* 

In fettling the orthography, I have not wholly 
negleded the pronunciation, which I have dire£ted» 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated fyl'- 
lable. It will fometimes be found that the accent 
is placed by the author quoted^ on a different fyl*- 
lable from that marked in the alphabetical feries ; \t 
is then to be underftood, th^ ctiftom has varied, or 
th^t the author has, in my opinion, pronounced 
wrong. Short diredions are fometimes given where 
the found of letters is irregular^ and if they are 
fometimes omitted, defeA in fuch minute obfer- 
vations will be more eafiiy excufed, than fuper- 
Jfluity. 

In the iiitefegation both dF the orthography and 
£gnification of words, their Etymology was necefiarily 
to be confidered, and they were therefore to be di- 
vided into primitives and derivatives. A primitive 
word, is that which can be traced no further to any 
Ej^tifh root; thus cirtumfpeS^ circumvent j circufn- 
fiance^ delude^ concave^ and amplicatey though com- 
pounds in the Latin^ are to us prinlitives^ Deriva- 

D 3 tivesi 
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tivcs, are alf thofe that can be referred to any word 
in En^lifh'oi greater limplicity. 

The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, 
with an accuracy fometimefs needlefs ; for who does 
not fee that remotenefs comes from remote^ lovely from 
love^ concavity from couave, and demonflrMiik from 
demonftratc? But this, grammatical exuberance the 
fcheme of my work did not allow mclo reprefs. It 
is of great importance, in examining the general 
fabrick ufa language^ to trace one word from another, 
Iqc. noting, the ufual modes of derivation and jnfle&ion.; 
and uniformity muft be preferved in fy ftomatical works ; 
though iometimesiat the cxpcnce o£ particular pro- 
jtricty./. ; ■ . ' 

. AJroODg Mother derivatives I have been careful to 
jnfeft.aod* elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns 
^d preterites of verbs, which in the Tetitofuck dialeds 
ar^ very frequent, and, though familiar to; thofe wl^o 
•have .always ufed ii^thy interrupt and cmbarrafs the 
learners: of our language;. ; 

' The two languages from which our primativcs have 
.-been deriVisd arr the Rotnmi and TtiiSonUk : under tht 
Raman I comprehend £he Frmch and prorincial 
tongties.j iin4' under, t hi' ?V«/(7;2/rJfc range the Sj;twr, 
Germany and all their kindred dialefts. Moft of our 
polji^llables axC'RowoH^ attdvour words.vf bae fyiiablc 
B,re 'wcy .^it£in TeuionicL \. . - ' 

Itt. aifignirig the Roman originaU it has perliaps 
fonaetime^.happcned that J have mentioned only the 
Lntitty wlwoLthc word wfcS' borrowed from the French'-^ 
and tsoijfidering myfelf as employed only in the il- 
luftjationof my own language, I have not beeu 
ycry careful to obferve wlicther the Latin ^ word be 
- . : '^.^ ' pure 
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fiure or barbarous, or the French elegant or ob- 
Iblete* 

For the Teutonick etyniologiesi 1 am Gonlmonly in* 
debted to Junius and Skinner ^ the only names which 
I have forborne to quote when I copied their books } 
not that I might appropriate their labours or ufurp 
their honours, but that I might fpare a perpetual re- 
petition by one general acknowledgment. Of thefe^ 
whom I ought not to mention but with the reve- 
rence- due to inftruftors and benefaftors, Jmius ap- 
pears to have excelled in extent of learnings and 
Skinner In reditude of underflanding^ Junius was 
accurately ikilled in all the northern languages, Skin- 
Her probably examined the ancient and remoter dia- 
IcAs only by occafional infpeftion into di^ionariesj 
but the learning of Junius is often of fto other ufe 
than to (hew him a track by which he 'may deviate 
from his purpofe, to which Skinner always preffcs for- 
ivard by the Qiorteft way. Skinner is often ignorant^ 
but never ridiculous : Junius is always full of know- 
ledge j but his variety diftradls his judgment, and 
his learning is very frequently difgraced by his ab- 
furdities* 

The votaries of the northern mufes will not pep- 
haps eafily reftrain their indignation, when they find 
the name of Junius luus degraded by a diCidvanta- 
geous copnp&rifon; but whatever reverence is due to 
his diligence, or his attainments^ it can be no cri- 
minal degree of cenforioufnefs to charge that ctymo- 
logift with want of judgment, who can ferioufly 
derive dream from drama^ becaufe life is a drama 
and a drama is a dream '^ and who declares with a 
tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive 
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Pioan from pow;, monos. Jingle or folitary, who conf- 
fidcrs that grief naturally loves to be alone *. 

Our knowledge of the northern literature is fo 
fcanty, that of words undoubtedly Teumitcky the 
original id not always to be found ia- any ancient lan- 
guage ; 

♦ That I ma\* ilofc appciar to have fpoken too irreverently of 
JunhfSj I have here fubjoined a few fpecfmens of his*etymologicai 
extravagance: 

BaVi'sr^ religare, ex hanm vel territmo atigere ill exitium agetc. 
G. bannir. It. bandirey bandeggiart. H. bandir. B. bannen^ 
j£vi medii fcriptores bannire dicebant. V. Spelm. in Bannum 
& in Banleuga. Qiioniam vero regionum urbiumq; limites 
arduis plenimq; montibus, altis fluminibus, longis deniq; flexuo- 
iS<\% angufiiffimAtim vianim amfradibus includebanttir^ ftm 
potefl id genus ii mites btm dici ab €0- quod B«(v»«T«r & BaM'«T^« 
Tareutiais olim, ficuti tradit Hefychius, vocabantor a\ Xo{oi x«2 
/A^ {$wTi«r« 0^04, " obliqiiai ac minimc in redum tendentes viae.'* 
Ac fortafle qiioquc hue facit quod Ba^w;, eodem Ilcfychio leftc, 
dicebant ^-n r^Yf^i^* montes arduos. 

Empty, enatie, vactms^ tnaHh- A. S. .£iiici3 Nefcio an finit 
ab ifUM vel tfAilaiv, Voitio, evomo,- vomitu evacuo. Videtur 
interim ctymologiam banc non- obfcure firnwre codex Ruflu 
Mat. xii. 22. ubr antlquti fcriptum invenimus 5emocc*;b hir' 
cmertj. *' Invcnir cam vacantem." 

Hill, mons ccUis. A/S. hyll. Quod videri potcft abfciflum 
ex xoX«^rD vel xo\0yli* CoUisy tumulus, locus in piano editior«r 

Hom. ir. b. V. 8 1 1. »(» ^i TK T^va^otDi iroXgo^ ouvua KahMrl^m 

Ubi authori brevium fcholiorum M>iutn exp. t&9rof k^ ^^o( u»r,Km9, 

Nap, /« take a nap. Dormire^ cmJormfcere. Cym. hepplao. 
A. 6. hnaeppan, Q^od poilremum Tideri pote(l defumptum ex 
,xfifui^ obfcuritas, tenebrx : nihil cnim xque folet conciliai« 
foninum, quam caliginofa profunda noftis obfcuritas. 

Stammerer, Balbus, blaefus. Goth. STAMMS. A. S. yra- 
.incji* p^ainun. D. ftam. B. ftamcler. Su. ftamma. fft. ftamr. Sunt 
a rtiy-vXnr vel rM/At/Mnr, nimiA .loquacitate alios oifendere; quod 
impeditc loquentes libentillim^ garrire foleant ; vel (^uod aliis 
nimii fcmper videantur, etiam parciflime loquenies. 
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gu2^5 and I have therefore inferted Dutch or Ger* 
man fubftitutes, which I confider not as radical* 
but parallel, not as the parents^ but fitters of the 
Englifir. 

Th« wdrds which arc reprefented as thus related 
by dcfcent or cognation, do not always agree in fcnfe 5 
for it is incident to words, as to their authors, to de* 
generate from their anceftors, and to change their 
manners when they change their' country. It is 
fufficient, in etymological enquiries, if the fenfes of 
kindred words be found fuch as may eafily pafs into 
each other, or fuch as may both be referred to one ge* 
neral idea. 

The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was 
eafily found in the volumes, where it is particularly 
and profeffedly delivered ; and, by proper attention 
to the rules of derivation, the orthc^raphy was fbon 
adjufted. But to colUSl the fVords of our language 
was a talk of greater difficulty : the deficiency of 
di&ionaries was immediately apparent; and when 
they were exhaufted, what was yet wanting muft be 
fought by fortuitous and unguided excurfions into 
books, and gleaned as induilry fhould find, or 
chance fliould offer it, in the boundlefs chaos of a 
living fpeech. My fearch, however, has been either 
ikilful or lucky; for I have much augmented the 
vocabulary^ 

As my defign was a dictionary, common or ap- 
pellative, I have omitted all words which have re- 
lation to proper names j fuch as Arian^ Sociniii^y 
Ca/vinsjiy 'Benedidine^ Mahometan *y but have re^ 
tained thofe of a more general nature^ as Heathert^ 
Pagan.. - . •• 

Of 
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Of the terms of art 1 have received fuch as- could 
be found either in books of fcience dr technical 
diftionaries^ and have often inferted, from philofo* 
phical writers, words wliich are fupported perhaps 
only hy a fingle authority^ and which being not ad- 
mitted into general ufe, (land yet as candidates of 
probationers, and muft depend for their adoptioh oil 
the fuffrage of futurity. 

Tlie words which our authors have introduced by 
their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or Wantonnefs, by compli- 
ance with faftiion or luft of innovation^ i have re- 
giftered as they occurred, though commonly only 
to cenfurc them, and warn lOther^ againft the folly 
of naturalizing ufelefs foreigners -to the injury of th«' 
isatives* 

I have not rejefted* any by defign, merely becaufc 
they were unneceffary of exuberant ; but have re- 
ceived thofe which by diflerent. writers have, been 
differently formed, as vifcid, and 'vlfcidity, vifcous^ and 
vifcofity. 

Compounded or double words I have feldom notcd^ 
except when they obtain a fi^ification diffecent from 
that which the componentr have in their fimple ftate- 
Thus highwayman^ woodman^ and horfecoiirfery require 
:an explanation y hut of thJejSikt\ov £oachdriver no notice? 
was needed, becaufe tlie primitives contain the mean^ 
ing of the compounds. * ' ' 

-• Words arbitrarily formed by a conftantand fettled 
^Mxalogy, likjS diminutive adjeftives in ijli^v^greenijki 
hluijli J adverbs ip iy^ as dully ^ ,openly ; fubflantives 
jn fi(^,. as: yiJenefs^s faMnejs-y. were lefs. diligently 
fought, and many fometimes have been omit ted ,.wiien I 

had 
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had no authority that invited me to infert them; not 
that they arc iiot genuine and regular offsprings of* 
Engiyh roots, but becaufe their relation to the primi-« 
tive being always the fame, their iignification cannot 
be mifhaken. 

Th" verbal nouns in ingy fuch as the keeping of the 
cqftle^ the leading of the army^ are always negle<3:ed, 
or placed only to illuftrate the fenfe of the verb, ex- 
cept wlicn they fignify things as well as ad: ions, and 
have therefore a plural number, as dzvelling^ livings 
or have an abfolute and abflraifl: iignification, as 
tolouringy painting, learning. 

The .participles are likewife omitted, unlefs, by 
fignifying rather habit or. quality than adion, they 
take the nature of adjedtives; as a thinking man, a 
man of prudence ; a pacing horfe, a horfc that can 
pace: thefe I have ventured to call pai^ildpial adjunc- 
tives. But neither are thefe always inferted, "bccauft 
they are commonly to be underftood without any 
danger of miftake, by confulting the verb. 

Obfolete words are admitted when they are found 
in authors not obfotete, or when they liave any forcC' 
or beauty that may deferve revival. 

As compofition is onfe of the chief charaAerifticks 
of a language, I halve endeavoured to make fome 
reparatioft for the univarfal negligence of my predc- 
ceflbrs, by inferting great numbers -of compounded 
words^ as riaay be found under afte}\forey new, mighty 
fair, and many more. Thefe, numerous '-as .they are, 
might be multiplied, but that- ufe iind curiofity arc 
here fatisfied, and the frame of our language^aiid mode)j 
of OUT cotobination amjdy difcovejed. 

'••... Of 
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Of (bme fbrms of compofition, fuch as that by 
which re is prefixed to note repetition, and un to fig* 
nify contrariety or privation, all the examples cannot 
be accumulated, becaufe the ufe of thefe particles, if 
not wholly arbitrary, is fo little limited, that they arc 
hourly affixed to new words as occafion requires, or is 
imagined to require them. 

There is another kind of compofition more fre* 
quent in our language than perhaps in any otixer^ 
from which arifes to foreigners the greatcft difficulty. 
We modify the fignification of many verbs by a 
particle fubjoined ; as to come off, to efcape by a fetch -, 
xo fall Oft, to attack; to fall of, to apoftatize; to 
treak off, to flop abruptly ; to l^ear out, to juftify ; to 
fall in, to comply; to give over^ to ceafe; to Jet off, to 
embellifli; to fet in, to begin a continual tenour; 
to fit out, to begin a courfe or journey; to take off, , 
to copy ; with innumerable- expre0ions of the fame 
kind, of which fome appear wildly irregular, being fo 
far diftant from the fenfe of the fimple words, that no 
fagacity will be able to trace the fteps by which they 
arrived at the prefent ufe. Thefe I have noted with 
great care; and though I cannot flatter myfetf that 
the coIle<5lion is complete, I believe I have fo far 
affifted the (ludents of our language, that this kind of 
phrafeology will be no longer infuperable; and the 
combinations of verbs and particles, by chance omit- 
ted, will be eafily explained by comparifon with thofe 
that may l>e found. 

Many words yet ftand fupported only by the name. 

of Bailey, Ainjviorth, Philips, or the contraftcd Di3. 

for DiSionaries Subjoined ; of thefe I am not always 

certain that they are read in any book but the works 
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rf lexicographers. Of fuch I have omitted many, 
becaufe I had never read them ; and many I have in- 
ferted, becaufe they may perhaps exift, though they 
have efcaped my notice: they are, however, to be 
yet confidered as reding only upon the credit of for- 
mer didionaries. Others, which I confidered as ufe- 
ful, or know to be proper, though I could not at 
prefcnt fiipport them by authorities, I have fuffercd 
to (land upon my own atteftation, claiming the fame 
privilege with my predcceffors, of being fometimes 
credited without proof. 

The words, thus feledted and difpofed, are gram- 
matically confidered ; they are referred to the differ- 
ent parts of fpeech; traced when they are irre- 
gularly infiefted, through their various termina* 
tions; and illuftrated by obfervations, not indeed of 
great or ftriking importance, feparately confidered, 
but neceflary tp the elucidation of our language, 
^nd hitherfo negledeii or forgotten by Englifh gram- 
marians. 

That p^rt of my work on ^yhich I cxpedt malig- 
nity moil frequently to fallen, \% th$ explfmation-^ lA 
which I cannot hope to fatisfy thofe, who are per* 
haps not inclined to be pleafed, fince I have not al- 
ways been able Xo fatisfy myfelf. To interpret a 
langus^e by itfelf is yery difficult y many words can* 
not be explained by fynonimes, becaufe the idea 
fignified by them has not more than one appellation; 
nor by paraphrafe, becaufe fimple ideas cannot be 
dcfcribed. When the pature of things is unknown, 
or the notion unfettled and indefinite, apd various 
in various minds, the words by which fuch notions 
arc conveyed, or fuch things denoted, will be am*- 
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biguotis and perplexed. And fuch is the fate of 
haplcfe lexicography, that not only darknefs, but 
Kght, impedes and diftrefles it; things may be not 
only too little, but too much known, to be happily 
iftnftrated* To explain^ requires the ufe of terms 
leis abftrufe than that which is to be explained, and 
foch terms cannot always be found ; for as nothing can 
be proved but by fuppofing fometbing intuitively 
known, and evident without proof, fo nothing can 
be defined but by the iife of words too plain to admit 
a definition. 

.Other words there are, of which the fenfe is too 
fubtle and evanefcent to be fixed in a paraphrafe; 
foch are all thofe which are by the grammarians 
termed expUttves^ and, in dead languages, are liif- 
fercd to pafs for empty founds, of no other ufe than 
to fill a verfe, or to modulate a period, but which 
are cafily perceived in living tongues to have power 
and emphafis, .though it be fometimes fuch as no 
other form of expreflion can convey. 
- My labour has likcwife been much increafed by a 
clafe of verbs too frequent in the EngUJJt language, 
<^ which the fignification is fo loofc and general, the 
life ^ vague and indeterminate, and the fenfes de- 
ported fo widely from the firft idea, that it is hard to 
trace them through the maze of variation, to catch 
them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumfcribe 
them by any limitations, or interpret them by any 
•words of diftinft and fettled- meanii^g; fuch are bear^ 
ireaky iome, cafty fully get^ ghe^ do^ put^ fet^ gOy 
rufiy makej take^ turn^ throw. If of tbefe the whole 
power is not accurately delivered, it muft be re- 
membered, that while our language is yet living^ 
9 and 
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aad variable by the caprice of every one that fpeaks 
k, tbcfe words are hourly Qiiftiiig their relations, and 
can no more be afcertained in a didtionary, than a 
grove, in the agitation of a ftorm, can "be accurately 
delineated from its pifture in the water. 

The particles anp ftmong all nations applied with (o 
great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible under 
any regular fcheme of explication: this difficulty is 
not lefs, npr perhaps greater, in EngUJky than in other 
languages, I have laboured them. with, diligence, I 
hope with fuccefs ; fudh at leaft as can be expefted in 
a taik, which no man, howeVer learned or fagacious, 
has yet been able to perfom. 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, . be- 
caufe I do not underftand them; thefe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, 
but I would not fq far indulge my vanity as to de- 
cline this confeffion : for when Ttdly owns himfelf 
ignorant whether lejfus^ in the twelve tables, means 
a funeral fongy or mourning garment , and Arijiotle 
doubts whether ©iffiuf in the Iliad, fignifies a mule^ or 
muleteer y I may furely without fhame, leave fome 
obfcurities to h^ppi^r inouftry, or future informa- 
tion. 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires 
that the explanation^ and the word explained^ Jliould be 
always reciprocals this I have always endeavoured, 
but could not always attain, Words are feldom ex- 
adlly fynonimous \ a new term was not introduced, 
but becaufe the former was thought inadequate : 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few 
ideas have many names. It was then neceiTary to 
wfe the proximate word, for the deficiency of fingle 
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terms can veiy feldom be fupplicd by circumlocution^ 
nor is the inconvenience great of fuch mutilated in- 
terpretations, becaufc the fenfe may eafily be coilefted 
entire from the examples* 

In every word of extenfive ufe, it was requifitc to 
mark the progrcfs of its meaning, and (hew by what 
gradations of intermediate fenfe it has paffed from 
its primitive to its remote and accidental fignifica- 
txon ; fo that every foregoing exptanatiofi (hould tend 
to that which follows, and the ferics be regularly con- 
catinated from the fird: notion to the lad. 

This is fpeciouB, but ftot always practicable 5 
kindred fenfes may be fo interwoven, that the per- 
plexity cannot be difentangled, noc any reafon be 
affigned why one fhould be ranged before the other. 
When the radical idea branches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a confecutive feries be formed 
of fenfes in their nature collateral ? The (hades of 
meaning fometimes pafs imperceptibly into each 
other, fo that though on one fjde they apparently 
differ, yet it is impo(rible to mark the point of con- 
tad. Ideas of the (ame race, though not exactly 
alike, are fometimes fo little different, that no words 
can exprcfs the diffimilitude, though the mind eafily 
perceives it when they are exhibited together j and 
fometimes there is fuch a confufion of acceptations, 
that difcernment is wearied, and diilindion puzzled, 
and perfeverance herfelf hurries to an end, by crowd- 
ing together what (he cannot feparate. 

Thefe complaints of difficulty will, by thofe that 
have never confidered words beyond their popular 
ufe, be thought only the jargon of a man willing; to 
magnify bis labours, and procure veneration to his 
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ftudies by involution and obfcurity. But every art 
is obfcure to thole that have not learned it : this uri* 
certainty of terms, and commixture of ideasj is well 
known to thofe who have joined philofophy with 
grammar; and if I have not expreffed them very 
clearly, it muft be remembered that I am Ipeaking 
of that "which words are infufficient to explain* 

The original fenfe of words is often driven out of 
ufe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet tnuft be 
inferted for the fake of a regular origination. Thus 
I know not whether ardour is ufed for material keat^ 
or whether fiagranty in Englijh ever fignifies the fame 
with burnings yet fuch are the primitive ideas of thefc 
words, which are therefore fet firft, though without 
examples, that the figurative fenfes may be commo* 
dioufly deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of lignification which many 
words have obtained^ that it was fcarcely poflible to 
coUetft all their fenfes; fometimes the meaning of 
derivatives muft be fought in the mother term, and 
fometimes deficient explanations of the primitive 
may be fupplied in the train of derivation. In ai^ 
cafe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper 
to examine all the words of the fame race ; for fome 
words are (lightly paffed over to avoid repetition^ 
fome admitted eafier^and clearer explanation than 
others, and all will be better underftood^ as they 
are confidered in greater variety of ftrudturcs and 
relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not written 
with the fame ikill, or the fame happinefs: things 
equally eafy in themfelves, are not all equally cafy 
to any fingle mind. Every writer of a long work 
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commits errours, where there appears neither ambN 
guity to miflead, nor obfcurity to confound him i 
and in a fearch like this, many felicities of expref-* 
fion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient 
parrallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will 
admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to 
the whole performance. 

But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather 
to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
gence of the performer. Thus fome explanations 
are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as >4/W, t/ie 
female of the fiag\ ftag^ the malt of the hind: fome- 
times eafier words are changed into harder, as burial 
into fepulture^ or interment^ drier into deftccative^ 
drynefs into ficcity or aridity^ fit into paroxyfm ; fof 
the eafieft word, whatever it be, can never be tranf* 
lated into one more eafy. But eafinefs and difficulty 
are merely relative ; and if the prefent prevalence of 
our language fhould invite foreigners to this Dic- 
tionary, many will be aflifted by thofe words which now 
fecm only to increafe or produce obfcurity. For 
this rfeafon I have endeavoured frequently to join a 
Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to cheery to 
gladden^ or exhilarate^ that every' learner of Englijh may 
be affiftcd by his own tongue. 

The folution of all difficulties, and the fupply of all 
defefts muft be fought in the examples, fubjoined 
to the various fenfes of each word, and ranged ac- 
cording to the time of their authors. 

When I firft collefted thefe authorities, I was 

defirous that every quotation fhould be ufeful to 

fome other end than the illuftration. of a word j I 

therefore extrafted from philofophers principles of 

4 fcience; 
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fcience; from hiftorians remarkable fafts; from 
chymifts complete proceffes; from divines ftrikihg 
exhortations 5 and from poets beautiful defcriptionsi. 
Such is dcfign, while it is yet at a diftance from 
execution. When the time called upon me to 
range this accumulation of elegance and wifdora 
into an alphabetical feriesj I foon difcovered that 
the bulk of my volumes would fright away tht 
ftudent, and was forced to depart from my fcheme 
of including all that was pleaiing or ufeful in Englijh 
literature, and reduce my tranfcripts very often to 
clufters of words^ in which fcarcely any meaning is 
retained; thus to the wearinefs of copying, I was 
condemned to add the vexation of expunging; Some 
palf^es I have yet fpared^ which may relieve the 
labour of verbal fearches, and interfperfe with ver-^ 
dure and flowers the dufty defarts of barren phi* 
lology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer td 
be confidered as conveying the fentimehts or doc- 
trine of their authors; the word for th^ fake of 
which they are inferted, with all its appendant 
claufes, has been carefully preferred; but it may 
fomctimes happen, by hafly detruncation^ that the 
general tendency of the fentence may be changed * 
the divine may defert his tenets, or the philofopher 
his fyftem. 

Some of the eicamplcs have been takeii from 

writers who were never mentioned as mafters of 

elegance, or models of ftyle; but words muft be 

/ fought where they are ufed ; and in what pages^ 

7 eminent for purity, can terms of manufafture or 

agriculture be found? Many quotatioi^s ferve no 
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other purpofe than that of proving the bare exiftcncd 
of words, and are therefore feledted with lefs fcrupu- 
loufnefs than thofe which arc to teach their ftru<5tiiire9 
and relations. 

My purpofe was to admit no teftimony of living 
authors, that I might not be miiled by partiality, 
and that none of my cotemporaries might have rea- 
fon to complain ; nor have I depatcd from this re- 
folution, but when fome performance of uncommon 
excellence excited my veneration, when my memory 
fupplied me, from late books, with an example that 
was wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderncfs of 
frienddiip, folicited admiffion for a favourite name. 

So far have I been from any care to grace my 
pages with modern decorations, that I have ftudi- 
oufly endeavoured to colleft examples and authori- 
ties from the writers before the reftoration, whofe 
works I regard as the zvelh of Englifli undefiled^ as 
the pure fources of genuine didtion. Our language, 
for almoft a century, has, by the concurrence of 
many caufes, been gradually departing from its 
original ^entonick charafter, and deviating towards 
a Gallick ftrufture and phrafeology, from which it 
ought to be our endeavour to recal it, by making 
our ancient volumes the ground-work of ftyle, ad- 
mitting among the additions of later times, only fuch 
as may fupply real deficiencies, fuch as are readily 
adopted by the genius of our tongue, aad incorporate 
eafily with our native idioms. 

But as every language has a time of rudenefs ante- 
cedent to perfeftion, as well as of falfe refinement 
and declenfion, I have been cautious left my zeal 
for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, 

and 
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and crowd my book with words now no longer un- 
derftood. I have fixed Sidneys work for the boundary, 
beyond which I make few excurfions^ From the 
authors which rofe in the time of Elizabeth^ a fpeech 
might be formed adequate to all the purpofes of ufe 
and elegance. If the language of theology were ex- 
traded from Hooker and the tranflation of the Bible; 
.'the terms of natural knowledge from Bacons the 
phrafes of policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh i 
the dialed of poetry and fidion from Spenfer and 5/W- 
ney ; and the didion of common life from Shakefpeare^ 
few ideas would be loft to mankind, for want oiEngliJk 
words, in which they might be expreffed. 

It is not fufEcient that a word is found, unlefe it 
be fo combined as that its meaning is apparently de- 
termined by the trad and tenour of the fentence ; fuch 
paiTages I have therefore chofen, and when it hap- 
pened that any author gave a definition of a term, 
or fuch an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, 
I have placed his authority as a fupplement to my 
own, without regard to the chronolc^ical order, that 
is otherwife obferved. 

Some words, indeed, ftand unfupported by any au- 
thority, but they are commonly derivative nouns or 
adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and 
conftant analogy, or names of things feldom occurring 
in books, or words of which I have reafon to doubt 
the exigence* 

There is more danger of cenfure from the muN 
tiplicity than paucity of examples , authorities will 
fometimes feem to have been accumulated without 
neceffity or ufe, and perhaps fomc will be found, 
which might, without lofs, have been omitted. 
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But a work of this kind is not haftily to be charged 
with fuperfluities ; thofe quotations, which to care- 
lefs or unfkilful perufers appear only to repeat the 
fame fenfe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate ex- 
aminer, divcrfities of fignlfication, or, at leaft, afford 
different (hades of the fame meaning : one will fliew 
the word applied to perfons, another to things ; one 
will exprefs an ill, another a good, and a third a 
neutral fenfe; one will prove the expreffion genuine 
from an ancient author; another will fliew it elegant 
from a modern ; a doubtful authority is corroborated 
by another of more credit; an ambiguous fentenco 
is afcertain^d by a paflage clear and determinate: the 
word, how often foever repeated, appears with new 
affociates and in different combinations, and every 
quotation contributes fomething to the ftability or en- 
largement of the language. 

When words are ufed equivocally, I receive them 
in either fenfe ; when they are metaphorical, I adopt 
them in their primitive acceptation. 

I have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to the 
temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments^ 
by fliewing how one author copied the thoughts and 
didtion of another : fuch quotations are indeed little 
more than repetitions, which might juftly be cenfured, 
did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind of 
intelledual hiftory. 

The various fyntaftical ftruftures occurring in the 
examples have been carefully noted j the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been 
hitherto ufcd, has made our flyle capricious and in- 
determinate ; when the different combinations of the 
fume word are exhibited together, the preference i9 
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readily given to propriety, and I have often endea- 
voured to dired the choice. 

Thus have I laboured by fettling the orthography, 
difplaying the analogy, regulating the ftrudures, and 
afcertaining the fignification oiEngliJli words, to per- 
form all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but I 
have not always executed my own fcheme, or fatis- 
fied my own expectations. The work, whatever 
proofs of diligence and attention it may exhibit, 
is yet capable of many improvements: the ortho- 
graphy which I recommend is ftill controvertible; 
the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps 
frequently erroneous; the explanations are fometimes 
too much contrafted, and fometimes too much dif- 
fufed, the fignifications are diftinguiQied rather with 
fubtility than ikill, and the attention is harral&d with 
vnneceffary minutenefs. 

The examples are too often injudicioufly truncatedi 
and perhaps fometimes, I hope very rarely, alleged 
in a miflaken fenfe; for in making this colleftion I 
trufted more to memory, than, in a date of difquiet 
and embarraflment, memory can contain, and pur- 
pofed to fupply at the review what was left incomplete 
in the firft tranfcription. 

Many terms appropriated to particular occupa- 
tions, though neceflary and fignificant, are undoubt- 
edly omitted; and of the words moft ftudioufly con- 
fidercd and exemplified, many fenfes have efcaped ob- 
fervation. 

Yet thefe failures, however frequent, may admit 
extenuation and apology. To have attempted 
much is always laudable, even when the enterprize 
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is above the ftrength that undertakes it:. To reft 
below his own aim is incident to every one whofe 
fancy i§ ftftive, and whofe views are comprehenfive j 
nor is any man fatisfied with himfelf becaufe he 
has done much, but becaufe he can conceive little. 
When firft I engaged in this work, I refolved to 
leave neither words nor things unexamined, and 
pleafed myfelf with a profpeft of the hours which I 
fliould revel away in fcafts of literature, the obfcure 
receffes of northern learning which J (hould enter 
and ranfack, the treafures with which I expefted 
every fearch into thofe negledted mines to reward 
my labour, and the triumph with which I fliould 
difplay my aequifitions to mankind. When I had 
thus encjuired into the original of words, I refolved 
to fliew likewifc my attention to things 5 to pierce 
deep into every fcience, to enquire the nature of 
every fubftance of which I inferted the name, to 
limit every idea by a definition ftridtly logical, and 
exhibit every produftion of art or nature in an ac- 
curate defcription, that my book might be in place 
of all other diftionaries whether appellative or technif 
cal. But thefe were the dreams of a poet doomed 
^t laft to wake a lexicographer. I foon found that 
h is too late to look for inflrupienls, when the work 
calls for execution, and that whatever abilities I had 
brought to my ta&, with thofe I muft finally per-r 
form it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to en- 
quire whpnever I was ignorant, would have pro-^ 
graded the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, 
fvithout much improvement; for I did not find by 
py ^r{l experiments^ that what I had not of my own 
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was eafily to be obtained: I faw that one enquiry 
only gave occafion to another, that book referred to 
book, that to fearch was not always to find, and to 
find was not always to be informed ; and that thus 
to purfue perfeftion, was, like the firft inhabitants 
of Arcadia, to chafe the fun, which, when they had 
reached the hill where he fcemed to reft, was ftill 
beheld at the fame diftance from them. 

1 then contrafted my defign, determining to con^ 
fide in myfelf, and no jionger to folicit auxiliaries, 
which produced more incumbrance than affiftance; by 
this I obtained at leaft one advantage, that I fet limits 
to my work, which would in time be ended, though 
not completed* 

Defpondency has never fo far prevailed as to de- 
prefs me to negligence; fome faults will at laft ap- 
pear to be the effefts of anxious diligence and per- 
fevering aAivity, The nice and fubtle ramifications 
of meaning were not eafily avoided by a mind intent 
upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceifity of dif» 
entangling combinations, and feparating fimilitudes* 
Many of the diftin/ftions which to common readers ap* 
pear ufelefs and idle, will be found real and important 
by men verfed in the fchool philofophy, without 
which no diftionary can ever be accurately compiled, 
orikilfuUy examined. 

Some fenfes however there are, which, though 
not the feme, are yet fo nearly allied, that they arc 
often confounded. Moft men think indiftinftly, 
and therefore cannot fpeak with exaftnefs ; and con- 
fequently fome examples might be indifferently put 
to either fignification : this uncertainty is not to be 
iinputed to me, who do not form, bqt regiftcr the 
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language; who do not teach men how they (hould 
think, but relate how they have hitherto expreffed 
their tiioughts* 

The imperfed fcnfc of fbme examples I lamented, 
but could not remedy, and hope they will be com- 
pcnfated by innumerable pafiages feleded with pro- 
priety, and preferved with exadncfs; fome fliining 
with fparks of imagination, and fome replete with trea- 
lures of wifdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though imper-^ 
feft, are not imperfed for want of care, but becaufe 
care will not always be fucce(sful> and recoUedioa or 
information come too late for uCe. 

That many terms of art and manufadture are 
omitted, muft b? fiankly acknowledged; but for 
this defed I may boldly allege that it wais unavoid- 
able; I could not vifit caverns to learn the mlner*^ 
hcguagc, nor take a voyage to perfeQ: my ikill in 
the dialed of navigation, nor vifit the warehoufes 
of merchants, and Ihops of artificers, to gain the 
names of wares, tools and operations, of which no 
mention is ionnd in books; what favourable acci- 
dent, or cafy enquiry brought within my reach, has 
not been negleded; but it had been a hopelefs 
labour to glean up words, by courting living inform- 
ation, and contefting with the fuUennefs of one, and 
the roughnefs of another. 

To fumiflh the academicians M/^ Crufca v/ith 
words of this kind, a feries of comedies called la 
Fiera^ or the Fair^ was profefiedly written by Buon* 
rn^ti ; but I had uto fuch affiflant, and therefore was 
content to want what they muft have wanted like* 
wiic, had they not luckily been fo fupplied. 

Nor 
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" Nor are all words which are not found in the vo- 
cabulary, to be lamented as omiffions. Of the 
laborious and mercantile part of the people, the 
diftion is in a great meafure cafual and mutable; 
many of their terms are formed for fome temporary 
or local convenience, and though current at certain 
times and places, are in others utterly unknown. 
This fugitive cant, which is always in a ftate of in- 
creafe or decay, cannot be regarded as any part of 
the durable materials of a language, and therefore 
miift be fuffered to perilh with other things unworthy 
of prefervation. / 

Care will fometimcs betray to the appearance of 
negligence. He that is catching opportftnities which 
feldom occur, will fuffer thofe to pafs by unre- 
garded, which he experts hourly to return; he that 
is fearching for rare and remote things, will negleft 
thofe that are obvious and familiar: thus many of 
the moft- common and curfory words have been in- 
ferted with little illuilration, becaufe in gathering the 
authorities, I forebore to copy thofe which I thought 
likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is re* 
markable that, in reviewing my coUeAion, I found 
the word Jea unexemplified. 

Thus it happens, that in things difficult there i»^ 
danger from ignorance, and in things eafy from 
confidence; the mind, afraid of great nefs, and dif- 
dainful of littlenefs, haftily withdraws herfelf from 
painful fcarchesy and paiTes with fcornful rapidity 
over talks not adequate to her powers, fometimes 
too fecure for caution, and again too anxious for vi- 
gorous effort; fometimes idle in a plain path, and 

fometimes 
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fomctimes diftrafted in labyrinths, and diffipatcd hf 
different intentions. 

A large wark is difficult becaufc it is large, even 
though all its parts might fingly be performed with 
facility; where there are many things to be done, 
each muft be allowed its fliarc of time and labour, 
in the proportion only which it bears to the whole; 
nor can it be expefted, that the ftones which form the 
dome of a temple, fliould be fquared and poli(hed like 
the diamond of a ring. 

Of the event of this work, for which, having 
laboured it with fo much application, I cannot but 
have fome degree of parental fondncfs, it is natural 
to form cofljeAures. Thofe who have been per- 
fuaded to think well of my defign, will require that 
It flioold fix our language, and put a ftop to thofe 
alterations which time and chance have hitherto 
been fuffered to make in it without oppofition. 
With this confcquence I will confefs that I flattered 
myfelf for a while; but now begin to fear that I 
have indulged expedation which neither reafon nor 
experience can juftify. When we fee men grow old 
and die at a certain time one after another, from 
century to century, we laugh at the elixir that pro- 
mifes to prolong life to a thoufand years; and with 
equal juftice may the lexicographer be derided, who 
being able to produce no example of a nation that 
has prcferved their words and phrafes from mutabi- 
lity, (hall imagine that his dictionary can embalm 
his language, and fecure it from corruption and decay, 
that it is in his power to change fublunary nature, and 
clear the world at once from folly, vanity, and affec- 
tation. 

With 
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With this hope, however, academies have been 
inftituted, to guard the avenues of their languages^ 
to retain fugitives, and repulfe intruders; but their 
vigilance and activity have hitherto been vaicr; 
founds are too volatile and fubtile for legal reftraints ; 
to enchain fyllables, and to lalh the wind, are equally 
the undertakings of pride, unwilling to meafure its 
defires by its ftrength. The FrencA language has vi- 
fibly changed under the infpeftion of the academy ; 
the ftylc of Amel&t's tranllation of father Paul is ob- 
ferved by Le Courayer to be un pen pajfe; and no 
Italian will maintain, that the diftion of any modern 
writer is not perceptibly different from that oiBoccace^ 
MacAiavely or Caro. 

Total and fudden transformations of a language 
(eldom happen; conquefts and migrations are now 
very rare: but there are other caufes of change, 
which, though flow in their operation, and invifiblc 
in their progrefs, are perhaps as much fuperior to 
human refiftance, as the revolutions of the iky, or 
intumefcence of the tide. Commerce, however ne- 
ceflary, however lucrative, as it depraves the man* 
ners, corrupts the language; they that have fre- 
quent intercourfe with ftrangers, to whom they en^ 
deavour to accommodate themfelves, muft in time 
learn a mingled dialed, like the jargon which ferves 
the traffickers on the Mediterranean and Indian coafls. 
This will not always be confined to the exchange, 
the warehoufe, or the port, but will be communi* 
cated by degrees to other ranks of the people, aqd 
be at laft incorporated with the current fpcech. 

There are likewife internal caufes equally forcible. 
The language ipoft likely to continue long without 

alteration, 
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alteration, would be that of a nation raifed a little^ 
and but a little, above barbarity, fecluded from 
ftrangers, and totally employed in procuring the 
cenveniencies of life ; either without books, or, like 
lome of the Mahometan countries, with very few : 
Vitn thus buiied and unlearned, having only fuch 
words as common ufe requires, would perhaps long 
continue to exprefs the fame notions by the fame 
figns. But no fuch conftancy can be expedted in a 
people polifhed by arts, and claffed by fubordination, 
where one part of the community is fuftained and 
accommodated by the labour of the other. Thofe 
who have much leifure to think, will always be en- 
larging the flock of ideas; and every increafe of know- 
ledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new 
words, or combination of words. When the mind is 
unchained from neceffity, it will range after conve-* 
nience; when it is left at large in the fields of fpecula-* 
tion, it will (hift opinions; as any cuftom is difufed, 
the words that expreffed it muft perifh with it; as any 
opinion grows popular, it will innovate fpeech in the 
lame proportion as it altera praftice. 

As by the cultivation of various fciences> a lan-^ 
guage is amplified, it will be more furnifhed with 
words deflcfted from their original fenfe; the gco-» 
metrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the 
cccentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyficiail 
of fanguine expedtations and phlegmatic delays. 
Copioufnefs of fpeech will give opportunities to ca* 
prlcious choice, by which fome words will be pre- 
ferred, and others degraded ; viciflitudcs of faQiion 
will enforce the ufe of new, or extend the fignifica- 
tion of known terms. The tropes, of poetry will 

make 
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Make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical 
"Will become the current fenfe: pronunciation will 
be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen muft 
at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers 
will, at one time or other, by publick infatuation^ 
rife into renown, who not knowing the original 
import of words, will ufe them with colloquial li* 
centioufnefs, confound diftin<9:ion,and forget propriety. 
As politenefs increafes, fome expreffions will be con- 
fidered'as too grofs and vulgar for the delicate, others 
as too formal and ceremonious for the gay and airy; 
new phrafes are therefore adopted, whichmuft, for the 
fame reafons, be in time difmiffed. Szvi/fy in his petty 
treatife on the EngUJh language, allows that new words 
muft fometimes be introduced*, but propofes that 
none (hould be fufFered to become obfolete. But 
r what makes a word obfolete, more than general agree- 
ment to forbear it ? and how (hall it be continued, 
when it conveys an offenfive idea or recalled again 
into the mouths of mankind, when it has once be- 
come unfamiliar by difufe, and unpleafing by unfami- 
liarity ? 

There is another caufe of alteration more pre- 
valent than any other, which yet in the prefent ftate 
of the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of 
two languages will produce a third diftindt from 
both, and they will always be mixed, where the 
chief parts of education, and the moft confpicuous 
accomplifhment, is ikill in ancient or in foreign 
tongues. He that has long cultivated anotlier lan- 
guage, will find its words and combinations crowd 
upon his memory; and hade and negligence, refine- 
ment 
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tnent and aifeftation^ will obtrude borrowed tefmi 
diid exotick expreflions. 

The great peft of fpeech is frequency of tranf» 
lation* No book was ever turned from one language 
into another, without imparting fomcthingof its nativa 
idiom; this is the moft mifchievous and comprehen>» 
five innovation; fingle words may enter by thou* 
fands,and the fabrick of the tongue continue the fame^ 
but new phrafeology changes much at once; it 
alters not the fingle ftones of the building, but the 
order of the columns. If an academy (hould b© 
cftabliflied for the cultivation of our ftyle; which I^ 
1 who can never wifti to fee dependence multiplied, hope 
,the fpirit of Englijh liberty will hinder or deftroy, let 
jthem, inftead of compiling grammars and didionarie?^ 
iendeavour, with all their influence, to flop the licence 
of tranflators, whofe idlenefs and ignorance, if it be 
fuffered to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialedt 
of France. 

if the clianges that wc fear be thus irrefiftiblef 
what remains but to acquiefce with filence, as in 
the other infurmountable diftreflTes of humanity ? It 
remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that 
we palliate what we cannot cure. . Life may b« 
lengthened by care, though death cannot be ulti« 
mately defeated : tongues, like governments, have 
a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long 
prcferved our cOnftitution, let us make fome ftrug- 
gles for our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its oWrt 
nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted thi» 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my 

country. 
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Country, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology, without a conteft, to the nations of the 
continent* The chief glory of every people arifcs 
from its authors: whether I (hall add any thing by 
my own writings to the reputatipn of Englijh litera- 
ture, muft be left to time : much of my life has been 
foft under the preflures of difeafe; much has been 
trifled away; and much has always been fpent in 
provifion for the day that was pafling over me; but 
I (hall not think my employment ufelefs or ignoble,* 
if by my afliftance foreign nations, and diftant ages, 
gain accefs to the propagators of knowledge, and 
underftand the teachers of truth ; if my labours 
afford light to the repofitories of fcience, and add ce- 
lebrity to Bacon^ to Hooker^ to Milton^ and to Boyle. 

When I am animated by this wi(h, I look with 
pleafure on my book, however defedive, and deliver 
it to the world with the fpirit of a man that has en- 
deavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed to myfelf : a few wild 
blunders, and ri(ible abfurdities, from which no 
work of fuch multiplicity was ever free, may for a 
time furni(h folly with laughter, and harden igno- 
rance into contempt; but ufeful diligence will at laft 
prevail, and there never can be wanting fome who 
diflingui(h defert ; who will con(ider that no diftion- 
ary of a living tongue ever can be perfeft, fince^ 
while it is haftening to publication, fome words are 
budding, and fome falling away; that a whole life 
cannot be fpent upon fyntax and etymology, and 
that even a whole life would not be fufHcient; that 
he, whofe defign include! whatever language can 
exprefs, muft often l^ak of what {le does not un- 

Vot.lL F derftandi 
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derftand; that a writer will fometimes be hurried 
by eagernefs to the end, and fometimes faint witb 
wearinefs under a tafk, which Scaliger compares to 
the labours of the anvil and the mmty that what b 
obvious is not always known, and what is known is 
not always prefent; that fudden fits of inadvert- 
ency will furprife vigilance, flight avocations will fe- 
duce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind will 
darken learning; and that the writer (ball <^ten la 
vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for 
that which yefterday he knew with intuitive readinefs^ 
and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to- 
morrow. 

In this work, when it fhall be found that much is 
omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewifa 
is performed; and though no book was ever fpared 
out of tenderncfs to the author, and the world is 
little folicitous to know whence proceed the faults 
of that which it condemns; yet it may gratify cu- 
riofity to inform it, that the Knglifk DiSiionary was 
written with little affiftance of the learned, and with- 
out any patronage of the great ; not in the foft ob- 
fcurities of retirement, or under the Ihelter of aca- 
demick bowers, but amidft inconvenience and dif- 
traftion, in ficknefs and in forrow. It may reprefs 
the triumph of malignant criticifm to obferve, that 
if our languj^c is not here fully difplayed, I have 
only failed in an attempt which no human powers 
have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient 
tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprized i» 
a few volumes, be yet, afiter the toil of fucceflive ages, 
inadequate and delufivc; if the aggregated know- 
ledge, and co-operating diligence of the Italian aca-t 
^ . . . . demicians^ 
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demicians, did not fecure them from the cenfure of 
Beni; if the embodied criticks of France^ when fifty 
years had been fpent upon their work, were obliged 
to change its (economy, and give their fecond edition 
another form, I may fureiy be contented without the 
praife of p>erfe(9:ion, which, if I could obtain, in this 
gloom of foli^ude, what would it "avail me? I "have 
prot faded my work till moft of thofe whom I wiflied 
to pleafe have funk into the grave, and fuccefs and 
mifcarriajge are empty founds : I therefore difoiifs it, 
with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope 
from cenfure or from praife. 



Fz 
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FOR PRINTING THE 

DRAMATICK WORKS 

OF 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Printed in the Year ijs^* 



WHEN the works of Shakefpeare are, after fo 
many editions, again offered to the Publick> 
it will doubtlcfs be inquired, why Shakefpeare {lands 
in more need of critical affiftance than any other of 
the Englijh writers, and what are the deficiencies of 
the late attempts, which another editor may hope to 
fupply? 

- The bufinefs of him that republJflies an ancient 
book is, to corrcd what is corrupt, and to explain 
what is cbfcure. To have a text corrupt in many 
places, and in many doubtful, is, among the au- 
thors that have written fince the ufe of types, al- 
mod peculiar to Shakefpeare. Moft writers, by pub- 
lifliing their own works, prevent all vajrious read- 
ings, and preclude all conjeftural criticism. Books 
indeed are fometimes publifhed after the death of 
liim who produced them; but they are better fe-» 
cured from corruption than thefe unfortunate compo- 

fitions. 
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•fitions. They fubfifl. in a fingle copy, written or re* 
•vifed by the author; and the faults of the printed 
volume can be only faults of one defcent. 

But 43f the works of Shakefpeare the condition has 
been far different : he fold them, not. to be printed^ 
but to be played. They were immediately copied 
for the adors, and multiplied by tranfcript after 
tranfcript, vitiated by the blunders of the penman> 
or changed by the afTeftation of the player; perhaps 
enlarged to introduce a jefl, or mutilated to (horten 
the rcprefentation s and printed at laft without the 
concurrence of the author, without the confent of 
the proprietor, from comiMlations made by chance 
or by ftcalth out of the feparate parK written for the 
theatre; and thus thruft into the world furrcptitioufly 
and haftily, they fufFered another depravation from the 
ignorance and negligence of the printers, as every man 
who knows the ftate of the prefs in that age will rea* 
dily conceive. 

It is not eafy for invention to bring together (a 
many caufes concurring to vitiate the text. N<J 
other author ever gave up his works to fortune and 
time with fo little care: no books could be left ii^ 
hands fo likely to injure them, as plays frequently 
afted, yet continued in manufcript: no other tran^ 
fcribers were likely to be fo little qualified for their 
tafk as thofe who copied for the (lage, at a tima 
when the lower ranks of the people were univer&lly 
illiterate: no other editions were made from frag* 
tnents fo minutely broken, and fo fortuitoufly re- 
united; and in no other age was the art of printing in 
foch unikilfiil hands. 

F3 Witl» 
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With the caufcs of corruption that make the re* 
vifal of Shakefpeareh dramatick pieces necefiary^ 
may be enumerated the caufes of obfcurity, which 
mdy be partly imputed to his age, and partly to 
himfelf. 

When a Writer outlives his contemporaries, and 
remains almoft the only unforgottcn name of t, 
diftant time, he is neceflarily obfcure. Every age 
has its modes of fpeech, and its caft of thought ; 
which, though eafily explained when there are many 
books to be compared with each other, become 
fometimes xmintelligible «and always difficult, whea 
there are no parallel paffages that may conduce to 
their illuftration. Shakefpeare is the firft confiderable 
^thor of fublime or familiar dialogue in our Ian* 
glhge. Of the books which he read, and from which 
he formed his ftyle, fome perhaps have perifhed, and 
the reft are negledted. His imitations are therefore 
unnoted, his allufions are undifcovered, and many 
beauties, both qf pleafantry and greatnefs, are loft 
with the obje6ts to which they were united, as the 
figure vanilh when the canvas has decayed. 
^ It is the great excellence of Shakefpeare^ that he 
drew his fcenes from nature, and from life. He 
copied the makers of the world then paffing before 
him, and has more allufions than other poets' to the 
traditions and fuperftition of the vulgar; which 
muft therefore be traced before he can be under- 
ftood. 

He wrote at a time when our poetical language 

was yet unformed, when the meaning of our phrafes 

was } et in fluduation, when words were adopted at 

*^ pleafure 
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plcafure from the neighbouring languages, and while 
the Saxon was ftill vifibly mingled in our didioq. 
The reader is therefore embarrafled at once with 
dead and with foreign languages, with obfoletenefe 
and innovation. In that age, as in all others, fafhion 
produced phrafeology, which fucceeding fafhion fwept 
away before its meaning was generally known, or 
iufficiently authorifed : and in that age, above all / 
others, experiments were made upon our language, (' / j 
<which diftorted its combinations, and difturbed its uni- * t - \ , 
fbrmity. 

If Shakefpeare has difficulties above other writers, 
it is to be imputed to the nature of his work, which 
^required the ufe of the common colloquial language, 
and confequently admitted many phrafes allufive, / 

.elliptical, and proverbial, fuch as we fpeak and hear 
icvery hour without obferving them; and of which, 
•being now familiar, we do not fufped that they cap 
*ver grow uncouth, or that, being now obvious, they 
<zxi ever feem remote. 

Thefe are the principal caufes of the obfcurity of 
Shakefpeare^ to which might be added the fulnefs of 
idea, which might fometimes load his words with 
more fentiment than they could conveniently convey, 
And that rapidity of imagination which might hurry 
him to a fecond thought before he jiad fully ex- 
plained the firft. But my opinion is, that very few 
of his lines were difficult to his audience, and that 
he ufed fuch expreffions as were then common, though 
the paucity of contemporary writers makes them now ^ 
feem peculiar. 

Authors are often praifed for improvement, or 
blamed for-innovatioji, with very little juftice, by 

F 4 thofc 
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thofe who read few other books of the fame age. jfJ- 
difon himfelf has been fo unfuccefsful in enumerating 
the words with which Milton has enriched our Ian* 
guage, as perhaps not to have named one of which 
Milton was the author^ and Bent ley has yet more un- 
happily praifed him as the introducer of thofe elifions 
into Englijh poetry, which had been ufed from the firft 
eflays of verfification among us, and which Milton 
was indeed the laft that praftifed. 

Another impediment, not the lead vexatious to 
the commentator, is the exaftnefs with which Shake-- 
fpeare^ followed his authors. Inflead of dilating 
his thoughts into generalities, and expreffing in- 
cidents with poetical latitude, he often combines 
circumflances ynneceflary to his main defign, only 
becaufe he happened to find them together. Such 
paflages can be illuftrated cnly by him who has read 
the fame ftory in the very book which Shakeffeare 
confulted. 

He that undertakes an edition of Shakefpearey has 
all thefe difficulties to encounter, and all thcfe ob- 
ftruftions to remove. 

The corruptions of the text will be corrected by 
a careful collation of the oldeft copies, by which it 
is hoped that many reftorations may yet be made : at 
Jeafl it will be neceiTary to colled and note the va- 
riation as materials for future criticks ; for it very 
often happens that a wrong reading has affinity to the 
light. 

In this part all the prcfent editions are apparently 
and intentionally defeftive. The criticks did not fo 
much as with to facilitate the labour of thofe that 
followed them. The fame books are flill to be 

compared ; 
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compared; the work that has been done, i? to be 
done again; and no fingle edition will fupply the 
reader with a text on which he can rely as the beft 
copy of the works of SAakefpeare. 

Tlie edition now propofed will at leaft have thk 
advantage over others. It will exhibit all the ob- 
fervable varieties of all the copies that can be found; 
that, if the reader is not fatisfied with the editor*s 
determination, he may have the means of choofing 
better for himfelC 

Where all the books are evidently vitiated, and 
collation can give no affiftance, then begins the 
tafk of critical fagacity: and fome changes may 
well be admitted in a text never fettled by the au- 
thor, and fo long expofed to caprice and igno- 
rance. But nothing (hall be impofed, as in the 
Oxford edition, without notice of the alteration.; 
nor Qiall conjefture be wantonly or unneceflfarily 
indulged. 

It has been long found, that very fpecious emen- 
dations do not equally ftrike all minds with con- 
viction, nor even the fame mind at different times; 
and therefore, though perhaps many alterations may 
he propofed as eligible, very few will be obtruded 
.as certain. In a language fo ungrammatical as the 
Engiyhy and fo licentious as that of Skakefpeare^ emen- 
datory criticifm is always hazardous; nor can it be 
allowed to any man who is dot particularly verfed in 
the writings of that age, and particularly ftudious of 
his author's diftion. There is danger left peculiarities ^ 
Ihould be miftaken for corruptions, and paflagcs rc- 
jcAcd as unintelligible, which a narrow mind happens 
not to underftand. 

All ^ 
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All the former criticks have been fo much cm- 
ployed on the corrcdtion of the text, that they have 
not fufficiently attended to the elucidation of pafTages 
obfcured by accident or time. The editor will enr 
^eavour to read the. books which the author read, to 
^race his knowledge to its fource, and compare his 
^copies with their cffiginals. If in this part of his de- 
sign he hopes to attain any degree of fuperiority to 
iiis predecefTors, it muft be confidered, that he has 
the advantage of their labours -, that part of the work 
'being already done, more care is naturally beftowed 
on the other part; and that, to declare the truth, 
Mr. Rowe and Mr. Pope were very ignorant of the 
•ancient Engliji literature; Dr. IVarburton was de- 
-tained by more important ftudies ; and Mr. Theobald^ 
if fame be juft to his memory, confidered learning 
only as an inftrument of gain, and made no further 
enquiry after his author's meaning, when once he had 
notes fufficient to embellifli his page with the ex- 
-pefted decc^rations. 

With regard to obfolete or peculiar didion, the 
-editor may perhaps claim fome degree of confidence, 
having had more motives to confider the whole ex* 
tent of our language than any other man from its 
firft formation. He liopes that, by comparing the 
works of Shakefpeare with thofe of writers who 
lived at the fame time, immediately preceded, or 
immediately followed him, he fhall be able to afcer- 
^ain his ambiguities, difen tangle his intricacies, and 
•fecov:er the meaning of words now loft in the dark* 
nefs of antiquity* 

• When therefore any obfcurity arifes from an al- 
lufion to fome other book^ the paflage will be quot« 

• ed. 
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ed. When the diAion is entangled, it will be cleared 
by a paraphrafe or interpretation. When the fenfe 
is broken by the fuppreffion of part of the fentinient 
in pleafantry or paffion, the connexion will be fup- 
plied. When any forgotten cuflom is hinted, care 
will be taken to retrieve and explain it. The mean* 
ing afligned to doubtful words will be fupported by 
the authorities of other writers, or by parallel, parages 
ef SAake/peare himfelf. 

The obfervation of faults and beauties is one of 
the duties c^ an annotator, which fome of Siake^ 
fpeare^s editors have attempted, and fome have ne- 
gleded. For this part of his talk, and for this only, 
was Mr. Pope eminently and indifputably qualified ; 
nor has Dr. Warburton followed him with lefs di- 
ligence or lefs fiiccefs. But I. have never obferved 
that mankind was much delighted or improved by 
fbeir afterifks, commas, or double commas; of 
which the only efTeft is, that they preclude the 
pleafure of judging for ourfelves, teach the young 
and ignorant to decide without principles^; defeat 
curiofity and difcernment, by leaving them lefs to 
difcover; and at kit (hew the opinion of the cri* 
tick, without the reaibns on which it was founded, 
and without affording any light by which it may be 
examined. 

The editor, though he may lefs delight his own 
vanity will probably pleafe his reader more, by 
fuppofii^ him equally able with himfelf to judge of 
beauties and faults, which require no previous ac^ 
quifition of remote knowledge. A defcription <5f 
the obvious fcenes of nature, a reprefentation of 
general life, a fentiment of. refledion or experience, 

a dcduc- 
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a ' deduAion of conclufive arguments, a forcible 
eruption of cfFervcfcent paffion, are to be confidcfcd 
as proportionate to common apprehcnfion, unaffifted 
by critical officioufnefs; fince, to convince thcm^ 
nothing more is requifite than acquaintance with 
^he general ftate of the world, and thofe faculties 
which he muft almoft bring with him who would 
read Sfiakefpeare. 

But when the beauty arifes from fome adaptation 
of the fentiment to cuftoms worn out of uie, to 
opinions not univerfally prevalent, or to any acci- 
dental or minute particularity, which cannot be fup* 
plied by common underftanding, or common obfer- 
vation, it is the duty of a commentator to lend his 
alfiftance. 

The notice of bcayties and faults thus limited, will 
make no diftinft part of the defign, being reducible to 
the explanation of obfcure paffages. 

The editor does not however intend to preclude 
himfelf from the comparifon of Shakefpeare*% fcnti-^ 
ments or cxpreffion with thofe of ancient or modern 
authors, or from the difplay of any beauty not obvious ' 
to the ftudents of poetry ; for as he hopes to leave bis 
author better underftood, he wi(hes likewife to pro« 
cure him more rational approbation. 

The former editors have affe&ed to flight their 
predecefibrs: but in this edition all that is valuable 
will be adopted from every commentator, that po-^ 
ftcrity may confider it as including all the reft, and 
exhibiting whatever is hitherto known of the grca^ 
fit her oi the EngliJJi drama. 
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TO 

S H A K E S P E A R £• 

Publiflied in the Year 1768. 



THAT praifes are without reafbn Uvlflied on 
the dead, and that the honours due only to 
excellence are paid to antiquity^ is a complaint 
likely to be always continued by thofe, who, being 
able to add nothing to truth, hope for eminence* 
from the lierefies of paradox ; or thofe, who, being 
forced by difappointment upon confolatory expe* 
dients, are willing to hope from pofterity what the 
prefcnt age refufcs, and flatter thcmfelves that the 
regard, which is yet denied by envy, will be at la(i 
beAowed by time. 

Antiquityt like every other quality that attra^s 
the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries 
that reverence it, not from reafon, but from {M-e- 
judice. Some feem to admire indifcriminately^ 
Vbatever has been long prelerved, without con^ . 
iidering that time has fometimes co-operated with 
chance; all perhaps are more willing to honour 

paft 
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paft than prefent excellence ; and the mind contem- 
plates genius through the Ihades of age, as the eye 
furveys the fun through ay tifiqial opacity. The great 
contention of criticifm is to find the fauhs of the 
moderns, and the beauties of the ancients. While 
an author is yet living we eftimate his powers by 
his worft performance, and when he is dead, we 
rate them by his beft. 

To works,' however^ o( which the excellence is 
not abfolute and definite, but gradual and compara- 
tive; to works not raifed upon principles demonftra- 
tive and fcientifick, but appealing wholly to obfer- 
vation and experience, no other teft can be applied 
than length of duration and continuance of efteem. 
What mankind have long poffefled they have often 
examined and compared ; and if they perHft to value 
tJbe pofleflion, it is beCaufe frequent comparifons 
have confirmed opinion in its favour. As among 
the works of nature no man can properly call a 
river deep, or a mountain high, without the know- 
ledge of aiany mountains, and many rivers; fo, in 
the produdions of genius, nothing can be flyled 
excellent till it has been compared with other works 
of the fame kind. Demonftration immediately dis- 
plays its power, and has nothing to hope or fear 
from the fluxL of years; but works tentative and 
experimental mufl be eilimated by their proportion 
to the general and coUedive ability of man,, as it is 
difcovered in a long fucceflion of endeavours. Of 
the firft building that was railed, it might be with, 
certainty determined that it was round or fquare; 
but whether it was fpacious or lofty muft have beei^ 
referred to time. The Pythagorean fbale of numbers 

was 
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was at once difcovered to be perfe6t ; bat the poems 
of Homer we yet know not to tranfcend the commoa 
limits of human intelligence, but by remarking, 
that nation after nation, and century after century,, 
has been able to do little more than tranfpofe hi$- 
incidents, new-name his ch^aders-, and paraphxiife 
his fentiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have long fub- 
fitted arifes therefore not from any credulous confi- 
dence in the fuperior wifdom of paft ages, or gloomy 
perfuaiion of the degeneracy of mankind, but is the 
confequence of acknowledged and indubitable pofi- 
tions, that wlut has been longcft known has been 
mod confidered, and what is moft confidercd is beflr 
understood • 

The poet, of whofe works I Iiave undertaken the 
revifion, may now begin tO" aflume the dignity of an» 
ancient, and claim the privilege of eftablilhed fame 
and prefcriptive veneration. He has long outlived 
his century, the term commonly fixed as the tcft of 
literary merit. Whatever advantages he might once> 
derive from perfonal allufions, local cuftoms, or 
temporary opinions, have for many years been loft;* 
and every topick of merriment, or motive of forrow, 
which the modes of artificial life afforded him, now 
only obfcure the fcenes which they once illuminated. 
The effefts of favour and competition are at an end ; 
the tradition of his friendfiiips and his enmities has 
pariflied i his works fuppoft no opinion with argu* 
ments, nor fupply any fadtion with inveftives; they 
can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify malignity j 
i but are read without any other reafon than the dc» 
jffire of pleafure^ and are therefore praifed only as 

pleafure 
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I pleafure is obtained ; yet, thus unaffifted by intereft 
or paffion, they have paft throogh variations of tafte 
and changes of n^anners, and, as they devolved from 
one generation to another^ have received new honours 
at every tranfmiffion. 

But becaufe human judgment, though it be gra- 
dually gaining upon certainty, never becomes infal- 
lible ; and approbation, though long continued, may 
yet be only the approbation of prejudice or faftiion 5 
h is proper to inquire, by what peculiarities of ex- 
cellewce Shakefpeare has gained and kept the favour 
of his countrymen. 
! Nothing can pleafe many, and pleafe long, but juft 
reprefcntations of general nature. Particular manners 
\ , - ' can be known to few, and therefore few only can 
i ' ! judge how nearly they are copied* The irregular 
combinations of fanciful invention may delight awhile, 
by that novelty of which the common faticty of life 
fends us all in queft -, but the pleafures of fudden won- 
der are foon exhaufted, and the mind can only repofe 
on the liability of truth. 

Shakefpeare is, above all writers, at leaft above all 
modern writers, the poet of nature; the poet that 
holds up to his readers a faithful mirror of manners 
and of life. fHis charafters are not modified by the 
cuftoms of particular places, unpraftifcd by the reft 
of the world ; by the peculiarities of ftudies or pro- 
feffions, which can operate but upon fmall numbers ; 
or by the accidents of tranfient faftiiorvs or temporary- 
opinions : they are the genuine progeny of common 
' humanity, fuch as the world will always fupply, and 
1 obfervation will always find. His perfons ad: and 
fpeak by the iofluei.Ve of thofe general paffions and 

principles 
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principles by which all minds are agitated, and the 
whole fyftem of life is continued in motion. In the 
writings, of other poets a charafter is too often an 
individual : in thofe of Shakefpeare it is commonly a 
Ipecies. / 

It is irom this wide extenfion of defign that fo .^; ^ 
much inftruftion^s derived. It is this which fills 
the piays of Shakefpeare with praftical axipms and 
domeftic wifdom. It was faid of Euripides^ that 
every veffe was a precept ; and it may be faid of 
Skakefpearey that from his works may be collefted a 
fyftem of civil and (Economical prudence. Yet his 
real power is not fliewn in the fplendor of particular 
pafiages, but by the progrefs of his fable, and the ' - 
tenor of his dialogue : and he that tries to recommend 
him by feledt quotations, will fucceed like the pedant 
in HierocleSj who, when he offered his houfe to falo, 
carried a brick in his pocket as a fpecimen. 

It will not eafily be imagined how much Shake' 
fpeare excek in accommodating his fentiments to 
real life, but by comparing him with other authors. 
It ♦was obferved of the ancient fchools of declamation, 
that the more diligently* they were frequented, the 
more was the fludent difqualified for the world, be- 
caufe he found nothing there which he fliould ever 
nicet in any other place. The fame remark may v ,^ - 
be applied to every flage but that of Shakefpeare. 
The theatre, when it is under any other diredion, 1 
is peopled by fuch charafters as were never feen, \ 
converfing in a language which was never heard, ! 
upon topicks which will never arife in the commerce 
of mankind. But the dialogue of this author is 
often fo evidently determined by the incident which 
Vol. II. G produces 
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produces it, and is purfued with fo much cafe ancf 
fimplicity, that it feems fcarcely to claim the merin 
of fiftion, but to have been gleaned by diligent 
fcledion out of common converfation, and commoi> 
occurrences. 

"^^pon every other ftage the univerfal agent is lo\'e, 
by whofe power all good and evil is diftributedy and 
every aftion quickened or retarded. To bring a; 
lover, a lady, and a rival into the fable; to entangle 
them in contradiftory obligations, perplex them with 
oppofitions of intereft, and harafs them with violence 
of defires inconfiftent with each other; to make 
them meet in rapture, and part in agony ; to fill their 
mouths with hyperbolical joy and outrageous for* 
row ; to diftrefs them as nothing human ever was dif* 
treffed; to deliver them as nothing human ever was 
delivered ; is the bufinefs of a modern dramatift. 
For this, probability is violated, life is mifreprefented, 
and language is depraved^ But love is only one 
of many pafFions ; and as it has no great influence 
upon the fum of life, it has little operation in the 
dramas of a poet, who caught his ideas from the 
Jiving world, and exhibited only what he (aw before 
him. He knew that any other paflion, as it was re- 
gular or exorbitant, was a caufe of happinefs or 
calamity. 

CharaAers thus ample and general were not eafily 
difcriminated and preferved, yet perhaps no poet 
ever kept his perfonages more diftindk from each other* 
I will not fay with PopCy that every fpeech may be 
afligned to the proper f[)eaker, becaufe many fpecches 
there are which have nothing characleriftical ; but, 
pcrfiaps, though fomc may be equally adapted to 
- .^ every 
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CVC17 perfon, it will be difficult to find that any caa / 
be properly transferred from the prefent pofleffor to / 
another clainaant. The choice is right, when there is 
reafon for choice. 

r^Other dramatifts can only gain attention by hyper- 
bolical or aggravated charafters, by fabulous ancj 
unexampled excellence or depravity, as* the writers 
of barbarous romances invigorated the reader by a 
giant and a dwarf; and he that fliould form his ex- 
pcdations df human affairs from the play, or from 
the tale, would be equally deceived. Skakefpear^ 
has no heroes ; his fcenes are occupied oiily by men, 
who aft a,nd fpeak as the reader thinks that be (hould 
himfelf have fpoken or aded on the fame occaiion z 
even where the agency is fupernatural, the dia- 
logue is level with life. Other writers difguife the"^ 
moil natural pafiions and mod' frequent incidents ; 
fo that he who contemplates them in the book will 
aot know them in the world: Shakefpeare approxi- / 
xjQsXt% the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful; 
the event which he reprefents will not happen, but, | 
if it were poffible, its effefts would probably be fiicU j 
03 he has afligned ; and it may be faid, that he has not / 
only ftiewn human nature as it ads in real exigencies, / 
but as it would be found in trials, to which it cannot 
be expofed. 

This therefore is the praife of SJiakefpeare^ that his 
dram3^is-.the mirror of life ; that he who has mazed 
his imagination, in following the phantoms which 
othe;r writers raife up before him, may here be 
cured of his delirious ecftacies, by reading human 
fentiments in human language, by fcenes from 
which a hermit may eftimate the tranfaftions of the 

G 2 world. 
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world, and a confeffor predid the progrefs of the 
paflions. 

His adherence to general nature has expofed him 
to the cenfure of criticks, who form their judgments 
upon narro^^r principles. Dennis and Rymer think 
his Romans not fufEciently Roman ; and Voltaire cen- 
fures his king» as not completely royal. Dennis is 
offended, that Menenius^ a fenator of Rome^ (hould 
play the buffoon ; and Voltaire perhaps thinks decency 
violated when the DaniJIi ufurper is reprefented as 
a drunkard. But Shakefpeare always makes nature 
predominate over accident ; and, if he preferves the 
effential character, is not very careful of diftinftions 
fuperinduced and adventitious. His ftory requires 
Romans or kings, but be thinks only on men. He 
knew tliat Rome^ like every other city, had men of 
all difpofitions ; and wanting a buffoon, he went into- 
the fenate-houfe for that which the fenate-houfe would 
certainly have afforded him. He was inclined ta 
(hew an ufurper and a murderer not only odious^ 
but defpicable^ he therefore added drunkennefs to his 
other qualities, knowing that kings love wine like 
other men, and that wine exerts its natural power 
upon kings. Thefe are the petty cavils of petty 
minds; a poet overlooks the cafual diftinftion of 
country and condition, as a painter, fatisfied with the 
figure, neglefts the drapery. 

The cenfure which he has incurred by mixing co- 
mick and tragick fcenes, as it extends to all his 
works, deferves more conflderation. Let the faft be 
firft ftated, and then examined. 

Shakefpeare* I plays are not in the rigorous and cri- 
tical fenfe either tragedies or comedies, but eompo- 
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Ctions of a diftinft kind; exhibiting the real ftate of 
fublunary nature, which partakes of good and evil, 
joy and forrow, mingled with endlefs variety of pro- 
portion and innumerable modes of combination ; and 
^xpreffing the courfe of the world, in which the lofs 
of one is the gain of another; in which, at the fame 
time, the reveller is hading to his wine, and the 
mourner burying his friend ; in which the malignity 
of one is fometimes defeated by the frolick of another ; 
and many mifchiefs and many benefits are done and 
hindeired without defign. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purpofes and 
f:afualties (the ancient poets, according to the laws 
which cuftom had prefcribed, felefted fome the 
crimes of men, and fome their abfurdities ; fome 
the momentous viciffitudes of life, and fome the 
Jighter occurrences; fome the. terrors of diftrefs, 
and fome the gaieties of profperity. Thus rofe the 
two mod^s of imitation, Icnown by the names of 
tragedy and comedy ^ compofitions intended to promote 
different ends by contrary mpaqs, and confidered as 
fo little allied, that I do not recoiled: among the 
Greeks or Romany a ftnglp writer who attempted 
both. 

Shakefpeare has united the powers of exciting 
laughter and forrow not only in one ra[ipd, but in 1 
one compofition. Almoft all his plays j^r^ divided 
between ferious and ludicrous characters, ^d^ in \ 
the fucceflive evolutions of the defign, fometimes 
produce ferioufnefs and forrow, and fgmetimes levity 
^nd laughter. 

(That this is a praftice contrary to the rules of 
criUcifm will be readily allowed ; but there is always 
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A^v'^A. an appeal open from criticifm to nature. The end 
* |: of writing is to inftruft 5 the end of poetry is to 
i inftruft by pleafing. That the mingled drama may 
convey all the inftruftion of tragedy or comedy can- 
not be denied, becaufe it includes both in its alter- 
nations of exhibition, and approaches nearer than 
either to the appeamnce of life, by fhewing how great 
machinations and flender defigns may promote or 
obviate one another, and the high and the low co- 
operate in the general fyilem by unavoidable conca- 
tenation^ 

It is objected, that by this change of (cenes the 
paflions are interrupted in their progrefBon, and 
that the principal event, being not advanced by a 
due gradation of preparatory incidents, wants at la(^ 
the power to move, which conftitutes the perfeftion 
of dramatitk poetry. This reafoning is fo fpecious, 
that it is received as true even by thofe who in daily 
experience feel it to be talfe. The interchanges of 
mingled fcenes feldom fail to produce the intended 
viciffitudes of paflion. Fiftion cannot move fo much, 
but that the attention may be eafily transferred ; and' 
though it muft be allowed that pleafing melancholy 
be fometimes interrupted by unwelcome levity, jret 
let it be confidered likewife, that melancholy is often 
not pleafing, and that the difturbance of one man 
may be the relief of another*; that different auditors 
have different habitudes ; and that, upon the whole, 
all pleafure confite in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided our au- 
thor's works into comedies, hiftories, and tragedies, 
fcem not to have diilinguilhed the three kinds by any 
very exaft or definite ideas. 

An 
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An adion which ended happily to. the principal per- 
fons, however ferious or diftrefsful through its inter- 
mediate incidents, in their opinion, conftituted a 
comedy. This idea of a comedy continued long 
amongdus^ and pkys were written, which, by chang- 
ing the cataftrophe, were tragedies to-day, and come- 
dies to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in thofe times a poem of more 
general dignity or elevation than comedy ; it required 
only a calamitous conciulion, with which the com- 
mon criticifm of that ^e was fatisfied, whatever 
lighter pleaTure it afforded in its progrefs. 

Hiilory was a iieries of a&ions, with 00 other than 
chronological fucceffion, independent on eacli other, 
smd without any tendency to introduce or regulate the 
condufion. It is not alwap yery nicely diftinguiihed 
from tn^dy. • There is not much nearer approach 
to unity of aftion in th^ tragedy of Anthony and Cleo^ 
patraj than in the hiftory of Richard the Second. But 
a hiftory might be continued through qiany plays ; as 
it had no plan it had no limits. 

Through all thefe denominations of the dranaa, 
Shakefpeare's mode of compofition is tlie fame ; an 
interchange of ferioulhefs and merriment, by which 
the mind is foftened at one time, and exhilarated at 
another. But whatever be his purpofe, whether to 
gladden or deprefs, or to condudt the ftorj', without 
vehemence or emotion, through trads of eafy and 
familiar dialogue, he never fails to attain his purpofe i 
as he commands us we laugh or mourn, or fit 
^llent with quiet expeftation, in tranquillity without 
^difference. 

Q^ • Wlieu 
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When Shakefpeare'z plan is underilood, moft of 
the criticifms of Rymer and Voltaire vanifli away. 
The play of Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, 
by two centinels; lago bellows at Brabantio\ window> 
without injury to the fcheme of the play, though in 
terms which a modern audience would not eaiily 
endure; the charafter of Polonius is feafonable and 
ufeful ; and the grave-diggers themfelves may be 
heard with applaufe. 

Shakefpeare engaged in dramatic poetry with the 
world open before him; the rules of the ancients 
were yet known to few ; the publick judgment, was 
unformed ; he had no example of fuch fame as might 
force him upon imitation, nor criticks of fuch autho* 
rity as might reftrain his extravagance : he therefore 
indulged his natural difpofitlon; and .his difpo- 
tion, as Rynier has remarked, led him to cdmedy. 
In tragedy he often writes, with great appearance ^ 
toil and fludy, what is written at laft with little fiiii- 
city; but, in his comick fcenes, he feems to produce, 
without labour, what no labour can improve. In 
tragedy he is always ftruggling after fome occafion to 
be comick ; but in comedy he feems to repofe, or to 
luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking congenial to his 
nature. In his tragick fcenes there is always fomething 
wanting, but his comedy often furpafles expedation 
or defire. His comedy pleafes by the thoughts and 
the lauguage, and his tragedy for the greater part by 
incident and aftion. His tragedy feems to be ikill^ 
his comedy to be inftindt. 

The force of his comick fcen'es has fuffercd little 
diminution froni the changes made by a century and 
a half, in manners or in words. As his perfonage? 
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aft upon principles arifing from genuine paflion, very 
little modified by particular forms, their plea- 
fures and vexations are communicable to all times 
and to all places ; they are natural, and therefore 
durable : the adventitious peculiarities of perfonal 
habits are only fuperficial dyes, bright and pleafing 
for a little while, yet foon fading to a dim tinft 
without any remains of former luftre; but the dif- 
criminations of true paffion are the colours of na- 
ture : they pervade the whole mafs, and can onljr 
periih with the body that exhibits them. The acci- 
dental compofitions of heterogeneous modes arc 
diffolved by the chance which combined them; but 
the uniform ilmplicity of primitive qualities neither 
admits increafe, nor fufFers decay. The fand heaped 
by one flood is fcattered by another, but the rock 
always continues in its place. The ftream of time, 
which is continually waQiing the diflbluble fabricks of 
other poets, pafles without injury by the adamant of 
Sbakefpeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every na- 
tion, a ftyle which never becomes obfolete, a certain 
mode of phrafeology fo confonant and congenial to 
the analogy and principles of its refpeftive language; 
as to remain fettled and unaltered ; this ftyle is pro- 
bably to be fought in the common intercourfe of life, 
among thofe who fpeak only to be underftood, with- 
out ambition of elegance. The polite are always 
catching modifl:i innovations, ^jncj the learned depart 
from eftabliflied forms of fpeefh, in hope of finding 
or making better j thofc who wiih for diftinftion 
forfake the vulgar, wlien the vulgar is right ; but 
^here is a converfation above groflhefs, and below 

refiner 
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Refinement, where propriety refidcs, and v^here tfai$ 

poet feems to have gathered his comick dialogue. 

He is therefore more agreeable to the ears of the 

prefent age than any other author equally remote, 

and among his other excellencies dcferves to be 

I ftudied as one of the original raafters of our lan- 

f guage. 

7? > Thcfc obfervations are to be confidered not as unex- 

/' ^ ceptionably conftant, but as containing general and 

predominant truth. 5^tf^^^/7r^'s familiar dialogue 15 

affirmed to be fmooth and clear, yet not wholly 

without ruggednefs or difficulty ; as a country may 

be eminently fruitful, though it has fpots unfit for 

cultivation : his charaAers are praifed as natural, 

though their fentiments are fometimcs forced, and 

their aftions improbable; as the earth upon the 

• whole is fpherical, though its furface is varied with 

protuberances and cavities. 

Shakefpeare with his excellencies has likewife faults, 
and faults fufficient to obfcure and overwhelm any 
other merit. I (hall (hew them in the proportion in 
which they appear to me, without envious malignity 
' ' . or fuperftitious veneration. No queflion can be more 
innocently difcufled than a dead poet's preteniions to 
lenown ; and little regard is due to that bigotry which 
fets candour higher than truth. 

His firft defcft is that to which may be imputed 
• moft of the evil in books or in men. He facrificcs 
, virtue to convenience, Mid is fo much more careful 
to pleafe than to inflxuft, that he feems to write 
' , without any moral purpofe. From his writing in- 
deed a fyftem of fooial duty may be fele(9:ed, for he 
that thii^ks reafonabdy muft think morally ; but his. 

precepts. 
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precepts and axioms drop cafually from hitn; he -' 
makes no juft diftribution of good or evil, nor b 
always careful to fliew in the virtuous a difapprobation 
of the wicked ; he carries his perfons indifferently . 
through right and wrong, and at the clofe difmiffes 
them without further care, and leaves their examples 
to operate by chance. This fault the barbarity of his 
age cannot extenuate ; for it is always a writer's duty 
to make the world better, and juftice is a virtue inde- 
pendent on time or place. 

The plots arc often fo loofely formed, that a very \ 

ilight coniideration may improve them, and fo care* 
Icfsly purfued, that he feems not always fully to com- 
prehend his own defign. He omits cpportunities ci j 
inftrudting or delighting, which the train of his ftory i 
feems to force upon him, «nd apparently rejeds tbofe 
exhibitions which would be more affefting, for tlie 
fake of thofe which are more eafy. 

It may be obferved, that in many of his plays the 
latter part is evidently neglefted. When he found 
himfelf near the end of his work, and in view of his 
reward, he fhortened the labour to fnatch the profit. 
He therefore remits his efforts where he fliould moft 
Tigoroufly exert them, and his cataftrophe is impro- 
bably produced or imperfeftly repnefented. 

He had no regard to diftincftion of time or place, 
but gives to one age or nation, without fcruple, the 
cuftoms, inftitutions, and opinions of another, at 
the expence not only of likelihood, but of poflibi- 
Jity. Thefe faults Pope has endeavoured, with more 
xeal than judgment, to transfer to his imagined inter- 
polators. We need not wonder to find HeSittr 
quoting Arifiotle^ when wc fee the loves of Thefeus 

and 
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and Hippolyta combined with the gothick mytho-r 
logy of fairies. Skakefpeare^ indeed, was not the 
only violator of chronology, for in the fame age 
Sidney^ who wanted not the advantages of learning, 
has, in his Arcadia^ confounded the pafloii^l with the 
feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet, and 
fecurity, with thofe of turbulence, violence, and ad" 
venture. 

Un his comick fcenes he is feldom very fuccefsful, 
when he engages his chara^ers in reciprocations of 
fmartnefs and contefls of farcafm; their jefb are 
commonly grofs, and their pleafantry licentious; 
neither his gentlemen nor his ladies have much deli' 
cacy» nor are fufficiently diftinguilhed from his 
clowns by any appearance of refined manners. 
Whether he reprefented the real converfation of his 
time is not eafy to determine : the reign of £,lizabetk 
is commonly fuppofed to have been a time of ftateli-* 
nefs, formality, and referve; yet perhaps the relaxa- 
tions of that feverity were not very elegant. There 
muft, however, have been always fome modes of 
gaiety preferable to others, and a writer ought to chufe 
the beft.-v 

In tragedy his performance feems conftantly to be 
worfe, as his labour is more. QTne effufions of pafr 
lion, which exigence forces out, are for the mod 
part ftriking and energetick ; but whenever he folicits 
his invention, or drains his faculties, the offspring of 

j his throes is tupior, meannefs, tedioufnefs, and obf 

: fcurity. 

In narration he affefts a difprqportionj^te pomp of 
diftion, and a wearifome train of circumlocution, 
and tells the inpident ipperfedlly in numy words, 

whifU 
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' which might have been more plainly delivered in few. 
Narration in dramatick poetry is naturally tedious, as 
it is unanimated and inaftivc, and obftrufts the pro-r 
grefs of the adlion ; it fhould therefore always be 
rapid, and enlivened by frequent interruption. Shake- 
fpeare found it an incumbrance, and inftead of light- 
ening it by brevity, endeavoured to recommend it by 
dignity and fplendor. 

His declamations or fet fpeeches are commonly 
cold and weak, for his power was the power of .na- 
ture ; when he endeavoured, like other tragick wri- 
ters, to catch opportunities of amplification, and in- 
ftead of inquiring what the occafion demanded, to 
Ihew how much his ftores of knowledge could fupply, 
he feldom efcapes without the pity or refentment of 
his reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then entangled 
with an unwieldy fentiment, which he cannot well 
cxprefs, and will not rejeft ; he ftruggles with it a 
while, and, if it continues ftubborn, comprifes it in 
words fuch as occur, and leaves it to be difentangled 
and evolved by thofe who have more leifure to beftow 
upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intricate 
the thought is fubtle, or the image always great 
where the line is bulky; the equality of words to/ 
things is very often neglefted, and trivial fentiments! 
and vulgar ideas difappoint the attention, to which! 
they are recommended by fonorous epithets and 
fwelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have moft rea- 
fon to complain when he approaches neareft to his 
higheft excellence, and Icems fully refolved to fink 

them 
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them in dejeftion, and mollify them with tendeif 
emotions by the fall of great nefs, the danger of inno- 
cence, or the croflcs of love. What he does beft, 
he foonceafes to do. He is not foft and pathetick 
without fome idle conceit, or contemptible equivo- 
cation. He no fooner begins to move, than he 
counterafts himfelf ; and terror and pity, as they are 
rifing in the mind, are checked and blafted by fud* 
den frigidity. 

lA quibble is to Shakefpeare^ what luminous va* 
pours are to the traveller : he follows it at all adven^ 
tures; it is fure to lead him out of his way, and 
fure to engulf him in the mire. It has fome malig- 
nant power over his mind, and its fafcinations are 
irrefiftible. Whatever be the dignity or profundity 
of his difquifition, whether he be enlarging know- 
ledge or exalting affedtion, whether he be amufing 
attention with incidents, or enchaining it in fufpenfe» 
let bjut a quibble fpring up before him, and he leaves 
his work unfiniQied. A quibble is the golden apple 
for which he will always turn afide from his career^ 
or ftoop from his elevation. A quibble, poor and 
barren as it is, gave him fuch delight, that he was 
content to purchafe it, by the facrificc of reafon, 
propriety, and truth. A quibble was to him the fatal 
Cleopatra for which he loll the world, and was content 
to lofe it. 

It will be thought ftrange, that, in enumerating the, 
defed:s of this writer, I have not j^et mentioned hi& 
negledt of the unities; his violation of thofe laws 
which have been inftituted and eftablifbed by the 
joint authority of poets and criticks* 

For 
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Pot his other deviations from the art of writing, 
I refign him to critical ju{lice> without making any 
other demand in his favour, than that which mull be 
indulged to all human excellence : that his virtues 
be rated with his failings : but from the cen- 
fure which this irregularity may bring upon him^ 
I fliall, with due reverence to that learning which I 
muff oppofe, adventure to try how I can defend 
him. « 

His hiftories, being neither tragedies nor comedies^ 
jure not fubjeft to any of their laws ; nothing more is. 
neceffary to all the praife which they exped:, than 
that the changes of aftion be fo prepared as to be . 

underftood ; that the incidents be various and aSe&« ^ ^ > 
ing, and the charaders confident, natural, and dif* j . ' A • "' 
tinft. No other unity is intended, and therefor^N, v 
none is to be fought, / '*^ ' '' 

In his other works he has well enough preferved ' 
the unity of adtion. He has not, indeed, an in- 
trigue regularly perplexed and regularly unravelled ; 
he does not endeavour to hide his de(ign only to dif- 
cover it, for this is feldom the order of real events, 
and Shakefpeare is the poet of nature : but his plaa / 
has commonly, what Ariftotle requires, a beginning, 
a middle, and an end ; one event is concatenated with 
another, and the conclulion follows by eafy confe* 
quence. There are perhaps fome incidents that 
might be fpared, as in other poets there is much 
talk that only fills up time upon the ffage^ but the 
general fyftem makes gradual advances, and the end 
of the play is the end of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has (hewn no 
regards and perhaps a nearer view of the principles 

on 
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on which they (land will dimlnifh their value; ancJ 
withdraw from them the veneration which, from the 
time of Corneillej they have very generally received, 
by difcovering that they have given more trouble to 
thegpet, than pleafure to the auditor. 

^he neceflity of obferving the unities of time and 
place arifes from tl^e fuppofed neceflity of making 
the drama credible^The criticks hold it impoflible 
that an aftion of months or years can be poflibly 
believed to pafs in three hours ; or that the fpeftator 
can fuppofe himfelf to fit in the theatre, while ambaf- 
fadors go and return between diftant kings, while 
armies are levied and towns befieged, while an exile 
wanders and returns, or till he whom they faw courting 
his miftrefs, fhall lament the untimely fall of his fon. 
Tlie miiKi revolts from evident falQiood, and fidion 
lofes its force when it departs from the refemblance of 
reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time neceflarily arifes 
the contraftion of place. The fpeftator, who knows 
that he faw the firft ad at Alexandria^ cannot fuppofe 
that he fees the next at RomCy at a diftance to which 
not the dragons of Medea could, in fo fliort a time, 
have tranfported him j he knows with certainty that 
he has not changed his place y and he knows that 
place cannot change itfelf ; that what was a houfe 
cannot become a plain ; that what was Thebes can 
never be Perfepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with which a 
critick exults over the mifcry of an irregular poet, 
and exults commonly without refiftance or reply. 
It is time, therefore, to tell him by the authority of 
Skakefpeare, that he aflumes, as an unqueflionablc 

principle. 
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principle, a pofition, whicli, while his breath is form- 
ing it into wonls his underftanding pronounces to be 
falie. It is tklfe, that any reprefentation is miftaken 
ifor reality"; that any dramatick fable in its materiality 
was ever credible^ or, for a fingle moment, was ever 
(Credited. 

The objeftidn arifing from the impoflibility of 
paffing the firft hour at Alexandria^ and the next at 
Rome^ fuppofes, that when the play opens, the fpec* 
tator really imagines himfelf at Alexandria^ and be- 
lieves that his walk to the theatre has been a voyage 
to Egypty and that he lives iri the days of Antony 
and Cleopatra. Surely he that imagines this may 
imagine more. He that can take the ftage at one 
time for the palace of the Ptolemies^ may take it in 
half an hour for the promontory ofA^ium, Delu- 
ifion, if delufion be admitted, has no certain limita- 
tion s if the fpeftator can be once pcrfuaded, that 
his old acquaintance are Alexander and defary that 4 
lx)om illuminated with candles is the plain of Phat'* 
falfay or the bank of GranicuSj he is in a ftate of 
elevation above the reach of reafon, or of truth, and 
from the heights of empyrean poetry, may defpife the 
circumfcriptions of terreftrial nature. There is no 
reafon why a mind thus wandering in ecftacy (hould 
rount the clock, or why an hour (hould not be a cen- 
tury in that calenture of the brain that cai> make the 
ftage a fi^ld. 

The truth is, that the fpeftators arc always ia 
their fenfes, and know, from the firft aft to the laft^ 
that the ftage is only a ftage, and that the players 
•0re only players. They came to hear a certain 
jiumber of lines recited with juft gefture and elegant 

Vol. II, H modulation, 
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modulation. The lines rekte to fome aftion, ami 
an adion muft be in fpme place ; but the different 
adVions that complete a ftory may be m places very 
remote from each other; and where is the abfurdity 
of allowing that fpace to reprefent firft At hens ^ and 
then Sicilyy which was always known to be neither 
Sicily nor Athens^ but a modern theatre ? 

By fuppofition, as place is introduced, time may 
be extended ; the time required by the fable elapfcs 
for the moft part between the aAs ; for, of fo much 
of the aftion as is reprefented, th$ real and poetical 
duration is tlie fame. If, in the firft aft, prepara-^ 
tions for war againft Mithridaia are reprefented 
to be made in Rome^ the eveat of the war may, ^ 
without abfurdity, be reprefented, in the cataftrophe, 
as happening in Pontus ; we know that there is neitlier 
war, nor preparation for war; we know that we are 
neither in Rome nor Founts \ that neither Mithridates 
nor Lucullus are before us. The drama exhibits fuc- 
ceffivc imitations of fucceflive ad ions ;i and why may 
not the fecond imitation reprefent an aftion that 
happened years after the firft, if it be fo connefted 
with it, that nothing but time can be fuppofed to 
^ intervene ? Time is, of all modes of exiftence, moft 

. "^^ . ©bfequious to the imagination ; a lapfe of years is as 
eafily conceived as a paflage of hours. In contemr- 
"* , plation we eafily cont^aft the time of real anions, and 

X' therefore willingly permit it to be contraded when wc 

only fee their imitation. 

It will be alked, how the drama moves, if it is not 
credited. It is credited with all the credit doe to a 
drama. It is credited, whenever it moves, as a juft 
.pidurc of a real original; as reprcfenting to the au- 
ditor 
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I 

liitor what he would himfelf feel, if he were to do or 
fuffer what is there feigned to be fuftered or to be 
done. The refleftion that flrikes the heart is not, 
that the jevlls hcifore us are real evils, but that they 
arc evils to which we ourfelves may be expofed. If 
there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the players, 
but that we fancy ourfelves unhappy for a moment i 
but we rather lament the poffibility than fuppofe the 
pre&Dce of mifery, as a mother weeps over her babe, 
when (he reoiembers that death may take it from hen 
iThe delight of tragedy proceeds from our confcioufnefe j 
of fiftion; if we thought murders and treafons real^ . 
they would pleafe no more. ' 

Imitations produce pain br pleafure, not becaufe 
they are .miftaken for rtealitiesi but becaufe they 
bring realities to mind^ When the imagination is 
recreated by a painted landfcape^ the trees are not 
(bppofed capable to give us (hade^ or the fountains 
coolnefs } but we confider how we (hould be pleafed 
With fuch fountains playing bedde us^ and fuch 
Woods waving over ust We are agitated in readii^ ^. 
the hiftory of Henry the Fifths yet no man takes his 
book fbt the field of AgincourU A dramatick exhi- 
bition is a book recited with concomitants that in- 
creafe or dimini(h its effeft. Familiar comedy is often 
more powerful on the theatre, than in the page ; im- 
perial tragedy is always lefs. The humour of P^/r»- 
chio may be heightened by grimace ; but what voice 
or what geilure can hope to add dignity or force to 
the foliloquy of Cato f 

A play read aSeds the mind like a play aded. 
It is therefore evident, that the adion is not fup- 
poTed to be zeal} and it follows, that between the 

Ha ads 
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afts a longer or ftiorter lime may be allowed to pali> 
and that no more account of fpace or duration is to' 
be taken by the auditor of a drama, than by the 
reader of a narrative, before whom may pafs in an? 
hour the life of a hero, or the revolutions of an 
empire. 

Whether Shakefpeare knew the unities, and rejefted 

them by defign, or deviated from them by happy 

ignorance, it is, I think, impofEblc to decide, arid 

ufelefs to enquire. We may reafonably fuppofe, that,- 

when he rofe to notice, he did not want the counfels 

and admonitions of fcholars and criticks, and that he' 

at laft deliberately pcrfifted in apradlice, which he- 

• might have begun by chance. VAs nothing is cffen- 

1 tial to the fable, but unity of a&ion, and as the 

\ unities of time and place arife evidently from falfe 

i aflumptions, and, by circumfcribing the extent of 

. the drama, leflen its variety, I cannot think it much 

to be lamented, that they were not known by him, 

' or not obferved : nor, if fuch another poet could arife^ 

fhould I very vehemently reproach him, that his firfl: 

adt.pafled at Venice^ and his next in Cyprus. Such 

violations of rules merely pofitive become the com- 

prehenfive genius of ShakefpearSy and fuch cenfures' 

are fuitable to the minute and flender criticifm of 

Voltaire^ 

Non ufque adco permifcuh Imis 
LoTigus fufnma dies^ ut non^ Ji voce Mctelli 
Scrventur legeSy malint a Ctrfarc toUu 

Yet when I fpeak thus flightly of dramatick ruks^ 
I cannot but recolleft how much wit and learning 
may be produced againft me j before fuch aurhoritics 

I ani 
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[ am afraid to ftand, not that I think the prefcnt 

^ueftion one of thofe that are to be decided by mere 

iLuthority, but becaufe it is to be fufpeded, that 

thefe precepts have not been fo eafily received, but 

for better reafons than I have yet been able to find. 

The refult of my enquiries, in which it would be ^ 

ludicrous to boaft of impartiality, is, thatvhe unities ' "" 

of time and place are not effential to a juft drama, 

that though they may fometimes conduce to plea- ' 

fure, they are always to be facrificed to the nobler 

beauties of variety and inftruftioo ; and that a play 

vmtten with nice obfervatbn of critical rules, is to - 

be contemplated as an elaborate curiofity, as the j- '' 

produft ot fuperfluous and oftentatious art, by which 

k (hevvn, rather ^yllat is poffible, than wh^t is ne- 

ceflarjr/ 

He that, without dimiaution of any other excel- 
lence, (hall preferve all the unities unbroken, de- 
ierves the like applaufe with the architedt, who (hall 
difplay all the orders of architeiSbure in a citadel, 
without any dedudion from its ftrength : but . the 
principal beauty of a citadel is to exclude the enemy ; 
and the greateft graces of a play are to copy nature,! i 
and ihftrud life, -^ ! 1 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogmatically but 
deliberately written, may recall the principles of the 
drama to a new examination, I am almofl frightpd 
at my own temerity ; and when I eftimate the feme 
and the ftrength of thofe that maintain the contrary 
opinion, am ready to fink down in reverential (ilence j \ 
as jEneas withdrew fropi the defence of 3roy, when 
he faw Neptune (baking the wall, and Juno heading the 
be(iegers. 

H 3 Thofe 
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Thofe whom my arguments cannot perfuadc W 
give their approbation to the judgment of Shakefpeare^ 
Vill eafily, if they confider tlic condition of his life, 
make fomc allowance for his ignorance. 

Everj^ nian*s pcrfprmances, tq \^ rightly eftimated, 
muft be compared with the ftate of the age in which 
he lived, and with his own particular opportunities ; 
and though to the reader a book be not worfe or better 
for the circumftances of the author^ yet ^ there 13 
always a iilent reference of human works to human 
abilities, and as the enquiry, how far man (nay extend 
his defigns, or how high h^ may rate his native force, 
is of far greater dignity than in what r^nk we (hall 
place any particular performance, curiofity 1$ always 
bufy to difcover the inft:rumcpti,vas well as to furvey 
the workmanfhip, to know how much is to he afcribed 
to original powers, and how; much to cafual ancj 
adventitious help. The palaces of Peru or MexicA 
were certainly mean and incommodious habitations,^ 
if compared to the houfes of European monarchsj 
Jet who could forbear to view them with a{loni(h« 
ment, who remembered ihzX they were built without 
^he ufe of iron ? 

The Englifk nation, in the time of $iake/peare^ 
was yet flruggling to emerge froni barbarity. The 
philology of Jtafy had been tranfplanted hither lA 
the reign of Henry the Eighth 5 and the learned Ian* 
guages had been fuccefsfully cultivated by Lillys 
Linacrey and More^y by Po/e^ Cheke^ and Gardiner'^ 
ind afterwards by Smithy Clerks Haddon^ and AJchaml 
Greek was now taught to boys in the principal 
fchools; and thofe who united elegance with learn- 
ing, read, with great diligence, the Italian an4 
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Spanifli poets. But literature was yet confined to pro- 
fefled fcholars, or to men and women of high rank^ 
The publick was grofs and dark ; and to be able to 
read and write, was an accomplilhment ftill valued 
for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. A 
people newly awakened to literary curiofity, being 
yet unacquainted with the true ftate of things, knows 
not liow to judge of that which is propofed as its 
refcmbhince. Whatever is remote from common 
appearances is always welcome to vulgar, as to childiflx 
credulity; and of a country unenlightened by 
learning, the whole people is the vulgar. The ftudy 
of thofe who then alpired to plebeian learning was 
laid out upon adventures, giants, dr^ons, and en- 
chantments. The Death of Arthur was the favourite 
volume. 

The mind, which has fcafted on the luxurious 
•wonders of fidion, has no tafte of the infipidity of 
truth. A play, which imitated only the common 
occurrences of the world, would, upon the admirers 
of Palmerin and Guy of fVarwick^ have made little 
impreffion ; he that wrote for fuch an audience was 
under the neceflity of looking round for ftrange 
-events and fabulous tranfaiftions j and that incredir 
bility, by which maturer knowledge is offended, was 
.the chief recommendation of writings, to ijnikilful 
curiofity. 

Our author's plots are generally borrowed from 
novels; and it is reafonable to fuppofe, that he 
cbofe the moft popular, fuch as were read by many, 
^nd related by more; for his audience could not 
have followed him through the intricacies of the 

H 4 drama. 
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drama, had they not held the thread of the ftory m 
their hand3. 

The (lories, which we now find only in rcmote^^ 
authors^ were in his time acceffible and familiar. Tho 
fable of Js you like it, which is fuppoled to be copied 
from Chaucer's Gavielya^ was a little pamphlet of thofe 
times ; and old Mr. Cibbcr remembered the tale of 
Hamlet in plain Engli/li profe, which the criticks have 
now to fcek in Saxo Grammaticus, 

His EngliJJi hiftories he took from EngHJli chroni- 
cles and Evglijli ballads J and as the ancient writers 
were made known to his countrymen by vcrfions, they 
fupplied him with new fubjeds ; he dilated fome of 
Plutarch's lives into plays, when they had been tranf- 
lated by North. 

His plots, whether hiflorical or fabulous, are always 
crowded with incidents, by which the attention of ^ 
tude people was more eafily caught thfin by fentiment 
or argumentation J and fuch is the power of the mar* 
vellous, even over thofe who defpife it, that every 
man finds his mind more ftrongly feized by the tra- 
gedies of Shakefpeare than of any other writer : others 
pleafe us by particular fpeeches ; but he always makes 
us anxious for the event, and has perhaps excelled all 
^ but Homtr in fccuring the firft purppfp of a writer, 
\ by exciting reftlefs and unquenchable curiofity, and 
I compelling him that reads his work to read it 
through. 

The fliow? and buftlp with which hjs plays abound 
have the fame original. As knowledge advances, 
pleafurc pafTes from the eye to the ear, but returns, 
as it declines, from the ear to the eye. Thofe to 
iyhom our author's labours were exhibited had more 
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fkln in pomps or proceflions than in poetical lan- 
guage, and perhaps wanted fome vifiblc and dif- 
icriininated events, as comments on the dialogue. He 
knew how he (hould moft pleafe; and whether his 
prad:ice is more agreeable to nature, or whether his 
example has prejudiced the nation, we ftill find that 
on our ilage fomething muft be done as well as faid, 
and inadlive declamation is very coldly heard, how- 
ever mufical or elegant, paffionate or fublime. v. 

Voltaire exprefles his wonder, that our author's 
extravagancies are endured by a nation, which has 
feen the tragedy of Cato. Let him be anfwered, 
that Addifcn foeaks the language of poets; and 
Shakefpcariy of men. We find in Cato innumerable 
beautifes which enamour us of its author, but we fee 
jiothing that acquaints us with human fentiments or 
human anions; we place it with the faired and the 
hobleft progeny which judgment propagates by con- 
junftion with learning; but Othello is the vigorous 
and vivacious oflspring of obfervation impregnated 
ty genius. Cato affords a fplendid exhibition of ar- 
tificial and fiditious manners, and delivers juft and 
nobk fentiments, in didtion eafy, elevated, and har. 
monious, but its hopes and fears communicate no vi- 
bration to the heart; the compofition refers us only to 
the writer ; we pronounce the name of Cato, but we 
think on Addifon. 

The work of a correal and regular writer is a gar- 
den accurately formed and diligently planted, varied 
with fliades, and fcentcd with flowers; the compo- 
fition of Shakejpeare is a foreft, in which oaks extend 
their branches, and pines tower in the air, inter- 
fperfed fometimes with weeds and brambles, and 

fometimes 
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fometimes giving (heltcr to myrtles and to rofes; 
filling the eye with awful pomp, and gratifying the 
mind with endlcfs divcrfity. Other poets difplay ca* 
binets of precious rarities, minutely finiftied, wrought 
into (hape, and poli(hed into brightnefs. Shakefpeare 
\ opens a mine which contains gold and diamonds ia 

unexhauftible plenty, though clouded by incruftations, 
^ debafed by 'impurities, and mingled with a mafs of 
meaner minerals. 

It has been much difputed, whether Skakeffeare 
owed his excellence to liis own native force, or whe^ 
ther he had the common helps of fcholaftick educa* 
tion, the precepts of critical fcience^ and the examples 
of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that Shah* 
fpeare wanted learning, that he had no regular edu- 
cation, nor much ikill in the dead languages. Joii9> 
(on, his friend, affirms,, that he had ftnall Latin^ and 
Ufs Greek J who^ befides that he had no ims^nablc 
temptation to falfehood, wrote at a time when the 
^harader and acquiiitions of Skakefpeare were known 
to multitudes. His evidence ought therefore to de» 
cide the controverfy, unle^ fome teftimony of equal 
force could be oppofcd* 

Some have imagined, th^t they have difcovered 
deep learning in many imitations of old writers ; but 
the examples which I have known urged were drawn 
fron^ books translated in his time ; or were fuch eafy 
coincidences of thought, as will happen to all who 
Gonfider the fatne fubjc<9:s ; or fuch remarks on life 
or axioms of morality as float in converfation, and 
are tranfpiitted through tjie worl<l in proverbial fen- 
tences. 

I have 
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J hav'^ found it remarked, that, in this important 
iientence. Go before^ VU foUew-, we read a tranftation 
o^ / pr^y fe^ar* I have been told, that when 
(llaliban, after a pleating dream, fays, / crfd tojleep \ ' 
Again^ tht author imitates Aoacreon, who had, 
like every other man, the fame wi(h on the fame 
occafion. 

There are a few paffages which may pafi for imi- 
tations, but fo few, that the exception only confirms 
the rule; he obtained them from accidental quota- 
tions, or by oral communication, and as he ufed 
what he had, would have ufed more if he had ob- 
tained it. 

The Comedy of Errors is confefledly taken from 
the Mcnackmi of Plautusi bom the only play of 
Plautus which was then in EngUJh. What can be 
more probable, than that he who copied that would 
have copied more; but that thofe which were not 
tranflated were inacceffible ? 

Whether he knew the modern languages is un- 
certain. That his plays have fome French fcenes 
proves but little \ he might cafily procure them to be 
written, and probably, even though he had known 
(he language in the common degree, he could not 
have written it without aflfiilance. In the dory of 
fiomeo and Jn/iet he is obferved to have followed the 
EngHJh tranflation, where it deviates from the Ita* 
Han: ^hut this on the other part proves nothing 
againft bU .knowledge of the original. He was to 
copy, not wbat he knew bimfelf, but what was 
k:nown to his audience. 

It is moft likely that he had learned Latin fuffi- 
ciently to i^iak^ him acquainted with conftrudtion, 

but 
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but that he never advanced to an eafy perufal of tho 
Roman authors. Concerning his fkill in modem 
languages,.! can find no fufficicnt ground of deter- 
minatbn; but as no imitations o^ French or Italian 
authors have been difcovered, though the Italian 
poetry was then high in efteem, I am inclined to 
believe, that he read little more than Englt/li^ and 
chofe for his fables only fuch tales as he found 
tranflated. 

Thq,t much knowledge is fcattered over his works 
IS very juftly obferved by Pope\ but it is often fuch 
knowledge as books did not fupply. He that will 
underftand Shakcfpearey mufl not be content to ftudy 
^ Lim in the clofet, he muft look for his meaning 
fomctimes among the fports of the field, and fome-» 
limes among the manufaftures of the lliop. 

There is, however, proof enough that he was 3 
Yery diligent reader, nor was our language then fa 
indigent of books, but that he might very liberally 
indulge his curiofity without excurfion into foreign 
literature. Many of the Roman authors were tranf-r^ 
Jated, and fome of the Greek ; the Reformation had 
filled the kingdom wdth theological learning; moft 
of the topicks of human difquifition had found Englijh 
writers; and poetry had been cultivated, not only 
with diligence, but fuccefs. This was a ftock of 
knowledge fufficient for a mind fo capable of appro* 
priating and improving it. 

But the greater part of his excellence was the pro- 
duft of his own genius. He found the Englijli ftage 
in a ftate of the utmoft rudenefs ; no eflays either 
in tragedy or comedy had appeared, from which it 
could be difcovered to what degree of delight either 

one 
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6ne Or other might be carried. Neither character nor 
dialogue were yet underftood. Shakefpeare may ht 
truly faid to have introduced them both amongft us^ 
and in fome of his happier fcenes to have carried them 
both to the utmoft height. 

• By what gradations of improvement he proceeded^ 
is not eafily known ; for the chronology of his works 
is yet unfettled. Rowe is of opinion, that perhaps 
Ive are not to look for his beginnings like thofe of other 
writer^ in his leafi perfect works ; art had fo little^ 
and nature fo large a jhare in what he did^ that for 
might I kuowj fays he, the performances of his youths 
as they were tJu moft vigorous, were the beji. But the 
power of nature is only the power of ufing to any 
certain purpofe the materials which diligence pro- 
cures, or opportunity fupplies. Nature gives no 
man knowledge, atid, when images are collefted 
by ftudy and experience^ can only affift in combin- 
ing or applying them. Shakefpeare^ however fa- 
voured by nature, could impart only what he had 
learned; and as he mud increafe his ideas, likef 
Other mortals, by gradual acquifition, he, like 
them, grew wifer as he grew olderj could difplay 
Kfe better,' as he knew it more, and inftruft with 
more efEcacy^ as he was himfelf more amply in- 
ftrufted* 

There is a vigilance of obfervation and accuracy 
0f diftinftion which books and precepts cannot con- 
feri'ffom this altnoft all original and native excel- 
lence proceeds. Shakefpeare mufl: have looked upon 
mankind with perfpicacity, in the highell degree 
turious and attentive/ Other writers borrow their 
charaders from preceding writers, and diverfify them 
. • only 
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only by the accidental appendages d£ prefent xtiztt^ 
ners; the drefs is a little varied^ but the body is the 
fcmeA Our author had both matter atnd form ta 
provide; for, except the charafters of Ciaucer^ id 
whom I think he is not much indebted, there were' 
no writers in Englijh^ and perhaps not many in other 
modern languages, which fliewed life in its native 
colours. 

The conteft about the original benevolence or 
malignity of man had not yet commenced. Specu* 
lation had not yet attempted to analyfe the mind,* 
to trace the paffions to tl^eir fpurces, to unfojd the 
feminal principles of vice and virtue, or found the 
depths of the heart for tlie motives of aftion. All 
thofe enquiries^ which from that time that human 
txature became the fafliionabJe ftudy, have been 
tnade fometimes with nice djfcernment, but often 
with idle fubtilty^ were yet unattempted. The talesj 
with which the infancy of learning was (ati^fied^ ex- 
hibited only the fuperficial appearances of aiftioni 
related the events^ but omitted the caufes, apd were 
formed for fuch as delighted in wonders rather thaa 
in truth* Mankind was not then to be ftudied in 
the clofet; he that would know the world, was 
under the neceffity of gleaning his own remarks^ 
by mingling as he could in its bufinefs and amufe* 
ments. 

Boyk congratulated himfelf upon his high birth^ 
becaufe it favoured his curiofity, by facilitatbg his 
accefs. Shake/pare had no fuch advantage ; he 
came to London a needy .adventurer, and lived for ai 
time by very mean employments; Many works of 
genius and learning have been performed in ftate» 

of 
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of life that appear very little favourable to thought' 
or to enquiry; fo many, that he who canfiders them 
is inclined to think that he fees enterprize and per- 
fcverance predominating over all external agency, 
and bidding help and hindrance vanilh before themw 
The genius oi Shakefpeare was not to be depreffed 
by the weight of poverty, nor limited by the nar- 
row converfation to which men in want are inevitably 
condemned; the incumbrances of his fortune were 
(haken from his mind, as dew drops from a liotCs 
mane. 

Though he had fo many difficulties to encounter, 
und fo little affiftance to furmount them, he has 
been able to obtain an exaft knowledge of many 
modes of life, and many cafts of native difpofitionsj 
to vary them with great multiplicity; to mark them 
by nice diftindtions ; and to (hew them in full view 
by proper combinations- In this part of his per- 
formances he had none to imitate, but has been 
himfelf imitated by all fucceeding writers; and it 
may be doubted, whether from all his fucceflbrs more 
maxims of theoretical knowledge, or more rules of 
pra(flical prudence, can be collected, than he alone has 
given to his country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the aftions of 
men; he was an exa<ft furveyor of the inanimate 
world ; his defcriptions have always fome peculia- 
rities, gathered by contemplating things as they 
really cxift. It may be obferved that the oldeft 
poets of many nations preferve their reputation, and 
that the following generations of wit, after a (hort 
celebrity, fink into oblivion. The firft, whoever 
they be, muft take their fentiments and defcriptions 

immediately 
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immediately from knowledge; the refemblance H 
therefore juft, their defcriptioiis are verified by every 
eye, aiid their fentiments acknowledged by every 
breaft. Thofe whom their fame invites to the fame 
ftudies, copy partly them, and partly r?.turc, till 
the books of one age gain (uch authority, as to 
ftand in the place of nature to another, and imita- 
tion, always deviating a little, becomes at laft ca- 
pricious and cafual. Skakcfpeare^ whether life or 

A^ ■ nature be his fubjeft, fhews plainly that he has 
feen with his own eyes ; he gives the image which 
he receives^ not weakened or diftorted by the inter-^ 
vention of any other mind ; the ignorant feel his* re* 
prefentations to be juft, and the learned fee that they 

^ . are complete. 

; Perhaps it would riot be eafy to find any author^ 
except Horner^ who invented fo much as Skakefpearei 
who fo much advanced the ftiidics which he culti- 
%'ated, or efFufed fo much novelty upon his age or 
country. The form, the charafters, the language, 
and the fliows of the EngliJIi drama' are his. He 
feems^ fays Dennis, to have been the very original of 
our Englifli tragical harmony^ that /J, the harmony of 
blank verfe^ diverjified often by dijfyllable dud trijjyl- 
lable terminations. For the diverjity dijii-^guijhes it 
from hsroick harmony^ and by hinging it neater to 
common ufe makes it more proper to gain attention^ and 
more fit for action and dialogue. Such virfe we make 
when we are writing profe-^ we make fuch verfe, in com^ 
mon converfafion. 

I know not whether this praife is rigoroufly juft. 
The diffylhble termination, which the critick rgl.t* 
ly appropriates to the drama, is to be^ found, 
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tliough, I think, not in Gorbodtlc^ which is confeff- 
edly before our author; yet in Hieronymo*^ of which 
the date is not certain, but which there is reafon to 
believe at leaft as old as his earlieft plays. This 
however is certain, that he is the firfl; who taught 
either tragedy or comedy to pleafe, there being no 
theatrical piece of any older writer, of which the 
name is known, except to antiquaries and colledors 
of books, winch are fought becaufe they are fcarce, 
and would not have been fcarce, had they been much 
efteemed. 

To him we muft afcribe the praife^ unlefs Spenfer 
may divide it with him, of having firft difcovered to 
Jtow much fmoothnefs and harmony the Enghjh lan- 
guage could be foftened. He has fpeeches, perhaps 
fometimcs fcenes, which have all the delicacy o(Rozve, 
without his effeminacy. He endeavours indeed com- 
monly to ftrike by the force and vigour of his dia- 
logue, but he never executes his purpofe better, than 
when he tries to footh by foftnefs* 

Yet it muft be at laft confeffed> that as we owe 
every thing to him, he owes fomething to us; that, 
if much of his praife is paid by perception and judg- 
ment, much is likewife given by cuftom and venera- 
tion. We fix our eyes upon his graces, and turn 
them from his deformities, and endpre in him 
what we (hould in another loath or defpife. If we 
endured without praifing, refpedt for the father of our 
drama might cxcufe us; but I have feen, in the 
book of fome modern critick, a coUedion of ano- 
malies, which (hew that he has corrupted language 

* It appears, from the induflion of Ben Jonfaa^s Bartiolomcvi 
<Esrr, to have been a£ted before the year I590» St££ v£ns. 
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by every mode of depravation, but which his ad^ 
mirer has accumulated as a monument of honour. 

He has fcencs of undoubted and perpetual excel- 
lence J but perhaps not one play, which, if it were 
ROW exhibited as the work of a contemporary writery 
would be heard to the conclufion. I am indeed far 
from thinking, that his works were wrought to hi* 
own ideas of perfedtion ; when they were fuch as 
would fatisfy the audience, they fatisfkd the writer^ 
It is feldom that authors^ though more ftudious of 
tame than ShakefpearCy rife much above the ftandard- 
of their own age i to add a little to what is beft will 
always be fufEcient for prefent praife, and thofe wha- 
find themfelves exalted into fame, are willing to credit 
their encomiafts, and to fpare the labour of contend- 
ing with themfelves. 

It does not appear, that Makefpeare thought his- 
works worthy of pofterity,. that he levied any ideal 
tribute upon future times, or had any further prof- 
peft, than of prefent popularity and prefent profit. 
When his plays had been afted, his hope was at aa 
ends he folici-ted no addition of honour fi-om the 
reader. He therefore made no fcruple to repeat the 
fame jefts in many dialogues, or to entangle different 
plots by the fame knot of perplexity y which may be 
at leaft forgiven him, by thofe who recoiled,' that of 
Conp'eveH four comedies, two are concluded by a 
marriage in a mafk> by a deception, which pcrhap? 
liever happened, and wHich^ whether likely or not, h^_ 
did hot invent. 

• So carelefs ^^'as this' great poet of future fam'e/ 

tibat; though he retired to eale and plenty, wliHb he 

was yet little declined into the vak- of years^ }^hTfi 

2 ''-i 'he 
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Jie coiild be difgufted with fatigue, or difabled by 
infirmity^ he made no colledlion of his works, nor 
defined to refcue thofe that had been already pub- 
liflied from the depravations that obfcurcd them, or 
fecure to the reft a better deftiny^ by giving them to 
tht world in their genuint ftate. 

Of the plays which bear the namt of Skdkefpeare iri 
the late editions^ the greater part were not publiflied 
till about feven years after his death ; and the few 
Which appeared in his life are apparently thruft into 
Ihe world without the care of the author^ and there* 
fore probably without his knovvledge. 

Of all the publishers, clandeftine or profefled> 
the negligence and unlkilfulnefs has by the late re- 
vifers been fufficiently Ihewn* The faults of all are 
indeed numerous and g^fs, and have not only cor* 
ruptcd many paflages perhaps beyond recovery^ but 
have brought others into fulpicion^ which are only 
obfcured by obfoletc phtafeology, or by the writer's 
unikilfulnefs and affedation. To alter is more eafy 
than to explain, and temerity is a more common qua- 
lity than dihgence. Thofe who faw that they rtiuft 
employ conjedture to a certain degree, were willing 
to indulge it a little futther. Had the author 
publilhed his own works, we (hould have fat 
quietly down to difentangle his intricacies, and 
clear his obfcurities j but now we tear what we can- ^ ' 
not loofe, and ejed: what we happen not to under- 
ftand. 

The faults are more than could have happened 
without the concurrehce of many caufes. The ftyle 
of Shaktfpeare was in itfelf ungrammatical, per- 
plexed, and obfcurej his works were tranfcribed for 

i>a the 
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the players by thofc who may be fuppofed to havd 
feldom underftood them ; they were trahfmitted by 
copiers equally urifkilful, who dill muItipHed er- 
rors; they were perhaps foriietithcs mutilated by 
the aftors, for the fake of flioftenihg the (p^eches ; 
and were at laft printed without cofreclion of the* 
prefs. 

In this ftate they rerhairied, not as Dr. IVarbtirton 
fuppofes, becaiifc they were unregarded, but be- 
caufe the editor's art waS riot yet a|)plied td rhoderri 
languages, and our anceftors were accuftomcd to fo 
much negligence of EngliJIi printers, that they could 
very patiently endtire it^ At laft an edition was un- 
dertaken by Rowe-y not bdcaufe a poet was to be 
publiflied by a poet, for Rowe feems to have thought 
very little on correction or explanation ; but that 
our author's works might appear like thofe of his 
fraternity,. with the ippendagcs of a life and recom- 
mendatory preface. Rozve has befen clamoroufly 
blamed for not performing what he did not under- 
take ; and it is time that juftice be done him, by 
confefling, that though he feems to have had no* 
thought of corruption beyond the prbter's errors, 
yet he has made many erhehdafions, if they were 
not made before, whicli his fucceflbrs have received 
without . acknowledgment, and which, ?f they had 
produced them, would have filled pages and pages^ 
with cenfures q{ the ftupidity by which the faults 
were committed, with difplayS of the abfurdities which 
they involved, with oftentatious expofition of the new 
reading, and felf-congrattilatidns O'n the happinefs of 
difcovcring. 

As 
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As of the other editors I have preferved the pre- 
faces, I have likewife borrowed the author^s life from 
Rowcj though not written with much elegance or 
fpirit ; it relates however what is now to be known, 
and therefore deferves to pafs through all fucceeding 
publications. 

The nation had been for many years content enough 
with Mr. Rozve^s performance, when Mr. Pope made 
them acquainted with the true ftate of Shakejpeare*^ 
t^xiy fhewed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave 
reafon to hope that there were means of reforming it. 
He collated the old copies, which none had thought 
to examine before, and reftored many lines to their 
integrity; but, by a very compendious criticifm, he 
rejefted whatever he difliked, and thought more of 
amputation than of cure. 

I knovy not why he is cpmipended by Dr. Warhtir^ 
ton for diftinguifliing the genuine from the fpurious 
plays. In this choice he exerted no judgment of his 
own} the plays which he received, were given by 
Heminp and Condel^ the fir{^ editors ; and thofe which" 
he rcjeded, though, according to th? llcentiouihefs of 
the prefs in thofe times, they were printed during 
Skakefpeare*^ life, with his name, had been omitted 
by his friends, and were never added to his works be- 
fore the edition of 1664, from which they were copied 
by the later printers. 

This is a work which Pope feems to have thought 
unworthy of his abilities, being not able to fupprefs 
his contempt of the dull duty of an editor. He pnder- 
ftood but half his undertaking. The duty of a 
collator is indeed dull, yet, like other tedious tafks, 
is very ncceffary ; but an emendatory critick would 

1 3 ill 
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ill difcharge his duty, without qualities very dif- 
ferent from dulnefs. In perufmg a corrupted piece^ 
he muft have before him all poflibilities of meaning* 
with all poflibilities of expreflion. Such muft be 
his comprehenfion of thought, and fuch his copiouf- 
nefs of language. Out of many readings poflible, he 
muft be able to feleft that which beft fuits with the 
ftate, opinions, and modes of language prevailing }fi 
every age, and with his author's particular caft of 
thought, and turn of expreflion. Such muft be hi^ 
knowledge, and fuch his taftc. Conjeftural criticifm 
demands more than humanity poffeffes, and he that 
exercifes it with moft praife, has very frequent need of 
indulgence. Let us now be told no more of the dull 
duty of an editor. 

Confidence is the common coafequence of fuccefs; 
They whofe excellence of any kind has been loudly 
celebrated, are ready to conclude, that their powera 
are univerfal. Pope's edition fell below his own ejc- 
pedlations, and he was fo much offended when he was 
found to have left any thing for others to do, that ho 
paffed the latter part of his life in a ftatc of hoftility 
with verbal criticifm- 

I have retained all his notes, that no fragment of 
fo great a writer may be loft j his preface, valwble 
idike for elegance of compofition and juftnefs of re- 
mark, and containing a general criticifm on his author, 
fo extenfive that little can be added, and fo exa6t that 
little can be difputed, every editor has an intereft to 
fupprefs, but that every reader would demand its 
infertion, 

Fope was fucceeded by TAeuia/J^ a man of nar-. 
row comprehenfion, and fmall acquifitions, with no 

nativ^ 
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native and intrinfic fplendor.of genius, with little of 
the artificial light of learning, but zealous for minute 
accuracy, and not negligent in purfuing it. He col- 
lated the aiKient copies, and rectified many errors. 
A man fo anxioufly fcrupulous might have been ex- 
pefted to do more, but what little he did was com- ; 
monly right. 

• In his reports of copies and editions he is not to 
be trufted without examination. He fpeaks fome- 
times indefinitely of copies, when he has only one. 
In his enumeration of editions, lie mentions the two 
firft folios as of high, and the third folio as of mid- 
dle authority; but the truth is, that the firft is equi- / 
valent to all others, and that the reft only deviate/ 
from it by the printer's negligence. Whoever has! 
any of the folios has all, excepting thofe diverfitiesl 
which mere reiteration of editions will produce. 
I collated them all at the beginning, but afterwards 
ufed only the firft. 

Of his notes I have generally retained thofe whick 
he retained himfelf in his fecond edition, except 
when they were confuted by fubfequent annotators, 
or were too minute to merit prefervation. I have 
fometimes adopted his reftoration of a comma, 
without inferting the panegyrick in which he cele- 
brated himfelf for his atchievement. The exuberant 
excrefcence of his didion I have often lopped, - 
his triumphant exultations over Pope and Raws 
I have fometimes fuppreflcd, and his contemptible 
oftentation I have frequently concealed ; but I have 
in fome places fhewn him, as he would have (hewn 
himfelf, for the reader's diverfion, that the inflated 

1 4 emptinefs 
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emptincfs of fome notes may juftify or excufe the 
contradron of the reft. 

Theobald, thus' weak and ignorant, thus mean and 
faithlefs, tlius petulant and oftentatious, by the good 
luck of having Pope for his enemy, has efcaped, and 
efcaped alone, with reputation, from this under- 
taking. So willingly does the world fupport thofe 
who folicit favour, againft thofe who command reve- 
rence; and fo eafily is he praifed, whom no man can 
envy. 

Our author fell then into the hands of Sir "Thomas 
Hanmer, the Oxford editor, a man, in my opinion, 
eminently qualified by nature for fuch ftudies. He 
had, what is the iirft requifite to emendatory cri- 
ticifm, that intuition by which the poet's intention 
is immediately difcovered, and that dexterity of 
intellect which difpatchcs its work by the eafieft 
means. He had undoubtedly read much ; his ac- 
quaintance with cuftoms, opinions, and traditions, 
feems to have been large ; and he is often learned 
without (hew. He feldom paffes what he docs not 
underftand, without an attempt to find or to make a 
meaning, and fometimes haftily makes what a little 
more attention would have found. He is folicitous 
to reduce to grammar what he could not be fure that 
his author intended to be grammatical. Shakefpeare 
regarded more the feries of ideas, than of words; and 
his language, not being defigned for the reader's 
dclk, was all that he deiired it to be, if it conveyed 
his meaning to the audience. 

rUanmer'% care of the metre has been too violently 
cenfured. He found the meafure reformed in fo 

many 
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many paflages by the filent labours of fome editors, 
with the filent acquiefcence of the reft, that he 
thought himfelf allowed to extend a little further the 
licence, which had already been carried fo far without 
reprehenfion; and of his corredlions in general, it 
muft be confeffcd, that they are often juft, and made 
commonly with the leaft poffible violation of the 

But, by inferting his emendations, whether in- 
vented or borrowed, into the page, without any no- 
tice of varying copies, he has appropriated the la- 
bour of his predeceflbrs, and made his own edition 
of little authority. His confidence indeed, both in 
himfelf and others, was too great ; he fuppofes all to 
be right that was done by PopesLtid Theobald', he feems 
not to fufpeft a critick of fallibility ; and it was but 
reafonable that he fliould claim what he fo liberally 
granted. 

As he never writes without careful enquiry and di- 
ligent confideration, I have received all bis notes, and 
believe that every reader will wifh for more. 

Of the lafl editor it is more difficult to fpeak. 
Refped is due to high place, tendernefs to living re- 
putation, and veneration to genius and learning j but 
he cannot be juftly offended at that liberty of which 
he has himfelf fo frequently given an example, nor 
very foHcitous what is thought of notes, which he 
ought never to have confidered as part of his ferious 
employments, and which, I fuppofe, fince the ardour 
of compofition is remitted, he no longer numbers 
among his happy effufions. 

The original and predominant error of his com- 
mentary, is acquiefcence in his firft thoughts; that 

precipitation 
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precipitation which is produced by confcioufnefs of 
quick difcernment; and that confidence which pre- 
fumes to do, by furveying the furfacc, what labour 
only can perform, by penetrating the bottom. His 
notes exhibit fometimes perverfe interpretations, and 
fometimes improbable conjedures; he at one time 
gives the author more profundity of meaning than the 
•fentence admits, and at another difcovers abfurdities, 
where the fenfe is plain to ever}' other reader. But 
his emendations are likewife often happy and juft; and 
his interpretation of obfcure paflages learned and 
fagacious. 

Of his notes, I have commonly rejefted thofc 
againft which the general voice of the publick has 
exclaimed, or which their own incongruity imme- 
diately condemns, and which, I fuppofc, the author 
himfelf would defire to be forgotten. Of the reft, 
to part I have given the higheft approbation, by in* 
ferting the offered reading in the text ; part I have left 
to the judgment of the reader, as doubtful, though 
fpecious; and part I have cenfured without referve> 
but I am fure without bitternefs of malice, and, I 
liopc, without wantonnefs of infult. 

It is no pleafure to me, in revifing my volumes^ 
to obfervc how much paper is wafted in confutation. 
Whoever confiders the revolutions of learning, and 
tlie various qucftions of greater or lefs importance, 
upon which wit and rcafon have exercifcd their 
pov/crs, muft lament the unfuccefsfulnefs of en- 
quiry, and the flow advances of truth, wheil he 
refledts that great part of the labour of every writer 
is only the deftruftion of thofe that went before him. 
The firft care of the builder of a new fyftem, is to 

demoliih 
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dcmolilh the fabricks which are {landing. The 
chief defire of him that comments an author, is to 
(liew how much other commentators have corrupted 
and obfcured him. The opinions prevalent in one 
age, as truths above the reach of controverfy, are 
confuted and rejefted in another, and rife again to 
reception in remoter times. Thus the human mind 
is kept in motion without progrefs. Thus fome- 
times truth and error, and fometimes contrarieties 
of error, take each other's place by reciprocal inva- 
Con, The tide of feeming knowledge,* which is 
poured over one generation, retires and leaves ano^ 
ther naked and barren j the fudden meteors of in- 
telligence, which for awhile appear to fnoot their 
beams into the regions of obfcurity, on a fudden 
withdraw their luftre, and leave mortals again to 
grope their way, 

Thefe elevations and depreffions of renown, and 
the contradidions to which all improvers of know* 
ledge muft for ever be expofed, (ince they are not 
cfcaped by the higheft and brighteft of mankind, may 
furely be endured with patience by criticks and anno^ 
tators, who can rank themfelves but as the fatellites of 
their authors. How canft thou beg for life, fays 
Jiomer^s hero to his captive, when thou knoweft that 
thou art now to fuiFer only what muft another day be 
fufFered by Achilles ? 

Dr. Warburton had a name fufEcient to confer 
celebrity to thofe who could exalt themfelves into 
aptagonifts, and his notes have raifed a clamour too 
loud to be diftindt. His chief aflailants are the au- 
thors of The canons of criticifm^ and of The revifal of 
^h^kef^eare' 5 text j of whom on^ ridicules his errors 

with 
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with airy petulance, fuitable enough to tl^ levity of 
the controverfy ; the other attacks them with gloomy 
malignity, as if he were dragging to juflice an aflaffiq 
or .incendiary. The one flings like a fly, fucks a lit* 
tie blopd, tajce? a gay flutter, and returns for morei 
the oth^r bites lijce a viper, and would be glad to leave 
inflammations and gangrene behind him. When I 
think on oi^e, with his confederates, I remember the 
danger of Coriolanns^ who was afraid that girls with 
fpits^ and boys zviihjfones^jliouldjlay him in puny bailie i 
when the other crofles my imagination, I reniembei: 
the prodigy in Macbeth : 

j4 falcon trjfring in his pride of ptace^ 
IVas by a moufmg tyivl hawked at and killed. 

Let me however do them juftice. One is a wit, 
and one a fcholar*. They have both fliewn acutcnefs 
fuiEcient in the difcovery of faults, and have both ad- 
vanced feme probable interpretations of obfcure pa{^ 
fages; but when they afpire to conjedure and cmen-r 
dation, it appears how falfely we all eftimatc our owa 
abilities, and the little which they have been able to 
perform might have taught them more candour to thq 
endeavours of others. 

Before Dr. IVar burtons edition. Critical Ohferva^ 
tions on Shakefpcare had been publilhed by Mr. Up^ 

tOUy 

^ * Tt is extraordinary that this gentleman flioiild attempt fo 
vohiniinous a work, as the Rev/Jhl of Shahfptare*s text^ when he 
tells us in his preface, ** he was not fo fortunate as to be fiir- 
*' I'iiTicd with cither of the folio editions, much Ids any oi the 
*^ ancient quartos: and even Sir Thcnas Hatimer^s performance 
•* was known to him only by Dr. ii'mh-tcns rcprcfcntafion.*^ 
Farmfr, 
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hn*i a man (killed in languages, and acquainted 
\vith books, but who feems to have had no great 
vigour of genius, or nicety of tafte. Many of his 
explanations afe curious and ufeful, but he likewirc, 
though he profelTed to oppdfe the licetitious con- 
fidence of editors, and adhere to the old copies, is 
unable to reRraln the' rage of emendation, though 
his p.rdour is ill feconded by his fkill. Every cold 
cmpirick, when his heart is expanded by a fuccefsful 
Experiment, fwells into a theorift, and the laborious 
collator at {ome unlucky moment frolicks in coil* 
jediire* 

Critical^ hijlorical^ and explanatory notes haVe beeri 
iikewife publifhed upon Shakcfpeare by Dr. Cre}\ 
whofe diligent perufal of the old EngUJIi writ<?rs has 
enabled him to make fome ufeful obfervations* 
What he tmdertook he has Well enough performed ; 
but as he neither attempts judicial or emendatory 
criticifm, he employs rather his nlcttiory than his 
Sagacity. It Were to be wifhed that all would endea- 
vour to imitate his modefty, Who have not been able 
to furpafs his knowledge. 

I can fay with great fincerity of all niy prede* 
ceflbrs, what I hope Will hereafter be faid of me, 
(hat hot one has left Slidkefpcdre without irlipi'ove- 
ment } nor is there ofie to vvhotii I have not been 
ihdebted for afliftahce and information. Whatever 
I have taken from them, it was my intention to 
refer to its original author, and it is tertain, that 
what I hate not given to another, I believed when 
1 wrote it to be my own* In fome perhvips I have 

been 

• Rcpubliflied by him in 1 748, after Dn ff^arhrto»*$ cdiiwn, 
vith alteratio.ns, &c. St££vkns. 
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Ibeen anticipated ; but if I am ever found to encroack 
tipon the remarks of any other commentator, I am 
billing that the honour, be it more or lefs, fliould be 
transferred to the firft claimant^ for his right, and hi& 
alone, ftands above difpute; the fecoiid can prove 
Kis pretenfions only to himfelf, nor can himfelf always 
diftinguifli invention, with fufficient certainty^ from 
recolleftion* 

They have all been treated by me with candour, 
which they have not been careful of obferving to 
one another* It is not eafy to difcover from what 
caufe the acrimony of a fcholiaft can naturally pro- 
ceed. The fubjefts to be difcufled by him are of 
very fmall importance; they involve neither pro- 
perty nor liberty; nor favour the interefi: of feft of 
party* The various readings of copies, and different 
interpretations of a paflage, feem to be queftions 
that might exercife the wit, without engaging the 
paffions. But whether it be, that Jmall things make 
mean men proudy «nd vanity catches fmall occalions j 
or that all contrariety of opinion, even in thofe that 
can defend it no longer, makes proud men angry j 
there is often found iix commentators a fpontaneous 
ftrain of inveftive and contempt, more eager and 
Venomous than is vented by the mod furious contro* 
vertift in politicks againft thofe whom he is hired to 
defame. 

Perhaps the lightnefs of the matter may conduce 
to the vehemence of the agency j when the truth to 
be inveftigated is fo near to inexiftence, as to efcape 
attention, its bulk is to be enlarged by rage and 
exclamation : that to which all would be indifferent 
in its original flate, may attraft notice when the fate 

of 
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of a name is appended to it. A commentator has 
indeed great temptations to fupply by turbulence what 
he wants of dignity, to beat his little gold to a fpacious 
furface, to work that to foam which no art or dili- 
gence can exalt to fpirit. 

The notes which I have borrowed or written are 
either illuftrative, by which difficulties are explained 1 
or judicial, by which faults and beauties arc re-* 
marked 5 or emendatory, by which depravations are 
correfted* 

The explanations tranfcribed from others^ if I 
do not fubjoin any other interpretation, I fuppofe 
commonly to be right, at leaft I intend by acqui- 
efcencc to confefs, that I have nothing better to 
propofe. 

After the labours of all the editors, I found many 
palTages which appeared to me likely to obftrud the 
greater number of readers, and thought it my duty 
to facilitate their paflage. It is impoflible for an 
expolitor not to write too little fv fome, and too 
much for others. He can only judge what is ne* 
ceflary by his own experience j and how long foever 
he may deliberate, will at laft explain many lines 
which the learned will think impoflible to be 
miftaken, and omit many for which the ignorant 
will want his help. Thefe are ccnfures merely re- 
lative, and muft be quietly endured. I have endea- 
voured to be neither fuperfluou fly copious, nor fcru-^ 
puloufly referved, and hope that I have made my au- 
thor's meaning acceffible to many, who before were 
frighted from perufing him, and contributed fome- 
thing to the publick, by diffufing innocent and ra- 
tional pleafure. - * ' 

The 
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The complete explanation of an author not fyftc- 
tnatick and confequential, but defultory and va- 
grant, abounding in cafual allufions and light hints, 
is not to be expefted from any fingle fchollaft. AH 
perfonal refledions, when names are fuppreffed, muft 
be in a few years irrecoverably obliterated; and 
cuftoms, too minute to attract the notice of law, 
fuch as modes of drefs, formalities of converfation, 
rules of vifits, difpofition of furniture, and praftices 
of ceremony, which naturally find places in famiHar 
dialogue, are fo fugitive and unfubftantial, that they 
are not eafily retained or recovered. What can be 
known will be colle(fled by chance, from the receffes 
of obfcure and obfolcte papers, perufed commonly 
with lome other view. Of this knowledge every 
man has fome, and none has much; but when an 
author has engaged the publick attention, thofe who 
can add any thing to his illuftratidn, comtnunicate 
their difcoveries, and time produces what had eluded 
diligence. 

To time 1 have been obliged to reCgn many paf- 
fages, which, though 1 did not underfiand them, 
will perhaps hereafter be explained ; having, I hope, 
illuftrated fome, which others have negleded or 
miftaken, fometimes by (hort remarks, or marginal 
directions, fuch as every editor has added at his will, 
and often by comments more laborious than the 
matter will feem to deferve ; but that which is moft 
difficult is not always moft important, and to an 
editor nothing is a trifle by which his author is 
obfcured. 

The poetical beauties or defefts I have not been 
very diligent to obferve. Some plays have more, 

and 
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ftnd fbme fewer judicial obfervations, not in pro- 
portion to their difference of merit, but becaufe I 
gave this part of my defign to chance and to caprice. 
The reader, I believe, is feldom pleafed to find his 
opinion anticipated ; it is natural to delight more ia 
what we find or make, than in what we receive. 
Judgment, like other faculties, is improved by prac- 
tice, and its advancement is hindered by fubmiffion 
to didtatorial decifions, as the memory grows torpid 
oy the ufe of a table-book. Some initiation is how- 
ever neceffary ; of all ikill, part is infufed by precept, 
and part is obtained by habit ; I have therefore (hewn 
fo much as may enable the candidate of criticilin to 
difcover the reft. 

To the end of moft plays I have added (hort 
ftridures, containing a general cenfure of faults, or 
praife of excellences in which I know not how much 
I have concurred with the current opinion ; but I 
have not, by any affedation of Angularity, deviated 
from it. Nothing is minutely and particularly ex- 
amined, and therefore it is to be fuppofed, that ia 
the plays which are condemned there is much to be 
praifed, and in thofe which are praifed much to be 
condemned. 

. The part of criticifm in which the whole fuc- 
ceffion of editors has laboured with the greatcft dili- 
gence, which has occafioned the moft arrogant 
oftentation, and excited the keeneft acrimony, is the 
emendation of corrupted paffages, to which the 
publick attention having been firft drawn by the 
violence of the contention between Pope and ^heo* 
bald^ has been continued by the perfecution> which. 

Vol. II. . K witU 
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i^ith a kind of confpiracy, has been fince raifed againflf 
all the publifhers of Shakefpiare. 

That many paffages have pafled in a ftate of de- 
pravation through all the editions, is indubitably 
certain ; of thefe the reftoration is oiriy to be at- 
tempted by collation of copies, or fagacity of con- 
jefture. The collator's province is fafe and eafy, 
the conjcfturer's perilous and difficult. Yet as the 
greater part of the plays are extant only in one copy, 
the peril muft not be avoided, nor the difficulty 
tefufed. 

Of the readings which this emulation of amend- 
ment has hitherto produced, fome from the labours 
of every publiflier I have advanced into the text; 
thofe are to be confklered as in my opinion fufficiently 
fupportcd; fome I have rejcftcd without mention, as 
evidently erroneous; fome I have left in the notes 
without cenfiire or approbation, as refting in equi- 
poife between objeftion and defence ; and fome, 
which fcemed fpecious but not right, I have inferted 
with a fubfequent animadverfion. 

Having clafled the obfervations of others, I was 
at lad to try what I could fubftitute for their mif- 
takcs, and how I could fupply their omiffions. I col- 
lated fuch copies as I could procure, and wiftied for 
more, but have not found the colledors of thefe ra- 
rities very communicative. Of the editions which 
chance or kindnefs put into my hands I have given an 
enumeration, that I may not be blamed for neglecting 
what I had not the power to do. 

By examining the old copies, I fooiPj found that 
the later puWilhers, with all their boafts of diligence, 

fuffercd 
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fafiered many pafTages to (land unauthorlfed, and con<- 
tented themfeives with Rowe'^ regulation of the text» 
even where they knew it to be arbitrary, and with 
a little confideration might have found it to be 
wrongs Some of thefe alterations are only the ejec- 
tion of a word for one that appeared to him more 
elegant or more intelligible. Thefe corruptions I. 
have often filently reftified s for the hiftory of our * 
language, and the true force of our words, can onlyf 
be preferved, by keeping the text of authors free I 
from adulteration. Others, and thoie very frequentyl 
fmoothed the cadence, or regulated the meafure : oa \ 
thefe 1 have not exercifed the. lame rigour ; if only a I 
word was tranfpofed, or a particle inferted or omitted, ^ 
I have fometimes fuffered the line to Hand j; for the 
inconflancy of the copies is fuch, as that fome liber- 
ties may be eaiily permitted. But this pradice I have 
not fuffered to pioceed far, having reftored the pri*- 
mitive di&ion wherever it could for any reafon be 
preferred. 

The emendations, which comparifon of copies fup^ 
plied, I have inferte^in the text : fometimes, where 
the improvement was flight, without notice, and fome- 
times with an account of the reafons of the change. 

Conjefture, though it be fometimes unavoidable, 
I have not wantonly nor licenttoufly indulged. It has 
been my fettled principle, that the reading of the 
ancient books is probably true, and therefore is not 
to be difturbed for the fake of elegance, perfpicuity, 
or mere improvement of the fenfe. For though much 
credit is not due to the fidelity, nor any to i the 
judpnent of the firft publiihers, yet they who had the 
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copy before their eyes were more likely to rea<f l8^ 
right, than we who read it only by imagination. But 
it is evident that they have often made ftfange mif-^ 
takes by ignorance or negligence, and that therefore 
fomething may be properly attempted by criticifmy 
A keeping the middle way between prefumption and 
\ timidity. 

I Such criticifm I have attempted to pra(9^ifc, and^ 
I where any paflage appeared inextricably perplexed, 
have endeavoured to difcover how it may be recalled 
to fenfe, with lead violence. But my firft labour is, 
always to turn the old text on every fide, and try if 
there be any interftice, through which light can find 
its way j nor would Huetius bimfelf condemn me, as 
refufing the trouble of refearch, for the ambition of 
alteration. In this modeft induftry I have not been 
xinfuccefsfuL I have refcued many lines from the 
violations of temerity, and fecured many fcenes fi-om 
\ the inroads of cbrreftion. I have adopted the Roman 
Uentiment, that it is more honourable to fave a citizen, 
than to kill an enemy, and have been more careful to 
jiroteft than to attack. 

" I have pfeferved the common diftribution of the 
plays into ads, though I believe it to be in almoft all 
the plays void of authority. Some of thofe which 
are divided in the later editions have no' divifion irt 
the firft folio, and fome that are divided in the folio 
have no divifion in the preceding copies. The fettled 
mode of the theatre requires four intervals in the 
play; -but few, if any, of our author^s compofitions 
<!an be properly diftributed in that niannen An adt 
isfo much of. the drama as pafles without intenren-. 
' - tioa 
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tion of time;, or change of place. A paufe makes a 
Slew aft. In every real, and therefore in every imita* 
tive aftion, the intervals may be more or fewer, the 
reftriftioa of five afts being accidental and arbitrary.. 
This Shdk^eare knew, and this he praftifed ; his 
plays were written, and at firfl. printed in one unbroken 
-continuity, and ought now to be exhibited with ftiort' 
paufes, interpofed as often as theicene is changed^ or 
.any confiderable time is required to pafs. This me- 
thod would at once quell a thoufand abfurditiea. 

In reftoring the author's works to their integrity,* 
I have confidered the punftuation as wholly in my I, 
power; for what could be their care of colons and 
commas, who corrupted wocds and fenteaces? What- ^• 
'ever could be done by adjufting points, is therefore 
iilently performed, ia fonic plays .with much diligence, 
in others with lefs ; it is hard to keep a bufy eye^ 
ftcadily fixed upon cvanefcent atoms, or a.difcurfive 
mind upon evanefccnt truth. 

The fame liberty has been talcen with a few par^ 
tides, or other words of flight cffeft. I have fome^ 
times inferted or omitted them without notice. I 
have done that fometimes, which the other editors 
have done always, and which indeed the ilate jof th^ 
text may fiiificiently juftify. 

The greater part of readers, inftead of blaming us 
for paffing trifles, will wonder that on mere trifles fa 
much labour is expended^ with fuch importance of 
debate;, and fuch folemnity of diftion. To theie I 
anfwer with confidence, that they are judging of aa 
art which they do not underftand; yet cannot much 
ffepixiadi thfioa with their ignorance^ norpromife that 
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they would become m general, by learning criticirm; 
more ufcful, happier, or wifer. 

As I praftifed conjefture more, I learned to truft it 
lefs; and after I had printed a few plays, refolved to 
infert none of my own readings in the text. Upon 
this caution I now congratulate myfelf, for every day 
cncreafes my doubf of my emendations. 

Since I have confined my imagination to the mar- 
gin, it mufl not be confidered as very repreheniibley 
if I have fufFered it to play fome fireaks in its own 
dominion. There is no danger in conjefture, if it 
be propofed as conjefture ; and while the text remains 
uninjured, thofe changes may be fafely offered, which 
are not confidered even by him that offers them as 
neceffary or fafe. 

If my readings are of little value, they have not 
been oftentatioufly difplayed or importunately ob- 
truded. I could have written longer notes, for the 
art of writing notes is not of difficult attainment. The 
work is performed, firft by railing at the ftupidity, 
negligence, ignorance, and afinine taftelcffnefs of the 
former editors, and (hewing, from all that goes before 
and all that follows, the inelegance and abfurdity of 
the old reading; then by propofing fomething, which 
to fuperficial readers would feem fpecious, but which 
the editor rejects with indignation ; then by producing 
the true reading, with a long paraphrafe, and con- 
cluding with loud acclamations on the difcovery, and 
a fober wifli for the advancement and profperity of 

i genuine criticifm. 

^ All this may be done, and perhaps done fometimes 

without impropriety. But 1 have always fulpcded 

«<7> that 
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that the reading is right, which requires many words 
to prove it wrong; and the exnendatioa wrong, that 
cannot without fo much labour appear to be right. 
The juftnefs of a happy rcftoration ftwkes at once^ 
and the moral precept may be well applied to cri- 
ticifm, quod /iubitas nefecerh. 

To dread the (hore which he fees (pread with 
wrecks, is natural to the (ailor. I had before my eye 
fo many critiod adventures ended in mifcarriage, that 
caution was forced upon me« I encountered in every 
page wit firuggling with its own fophi&ry, and learn- 
iiig confufed by the multiplicity of its views« I wa$ 
forced to cenfure tho(e whom I admired^ and could 
not but refled, while I was difpo^efiing their emen* 
dations, how foon the fame fate might happen to my 
own, and how many of the readings which I havQ 
correded may be by fome other editor defended an4 
cftabliihed* 

Criticks I faw, that others* names efface. 
And fix their own, with labour, in the place ; 
Their own, like others, foon their place i^^ign'd. 
Or difappear'd, and left the firft behind Pofk« 

That a conjeftural critick (hould often be miflaken^ 
cannot be wonderful, either to others or himfclf, if 
it be confidered, that in his art there is no fyftem, na 
principal aod axiomatical truth that regulates fubordi- 
nate poHtions^ His chance of error is renewed at every 
attempt » an oblique view of the paflage, a flight 
mifapprehenfion of a phrafe, a cafual inattention to 
the parts €aone<Sted, is fufficient to make him not only 
fail, but fail f idiculouily i and when he fucceeds bcfl:» 
be produces perlups but one reading of many proba* 

K4 ble. 
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ble, and he that fujggefts another will always be abletdi 
difpute his claims. 

It is an unhappy ftate, in which danger is hid under 
pleafure. The allurements of emendation are fcarcely 
refiftiblc. Conjefture has all the joy and all the pride 
of invention, and he that has once ftarted a happy 
change, is too much delighted to confider what objec- 
tions may rife againft it. 

Yet conjeftural criticifm has been of great ufe in 
the learned world; nor is it my intention to depreciate 
a ftudy, that has exercifed fo many mighty minds, 
from the revival of learning to our own age, from the 
bifliop of Aleria io Englijk Bentley. The criticks on 
ancient authors have, in the exercife of their fagacitj^, 
many afliftances, wliich the editor of Shakefpeare is 
condemned to want. They are employed upon gram^ 
matical and fettled languages, whofe conftrudion con- 
tributes fo much to perfpicuity, that Homer bas fewer 
paflages unintelligible than Chaucer. The words have 
not only a known regimen, but invari^bl^ quantities, 
which diredt and confine the choice. There are com- 
monly more manufcripts than one ; and they .do not 
often confpire in the fame miftakes. Yet Scaliger 
could confefs to Salmafms how little fatisfaftion liis 
emendations gave him. Illudunt nobis conjeSlura nojira^ 
quarum nos pudety pojieaquam in nicliores codices ifuidimus. 
And Lipfius could complain, that criticks were mak- 
ing fault* by trying to remove them, Ut olim vitiis^ 
iia nunc remediis laboratur. And, indeed, where mere 
conje&ure is to be ufed, the e;iiendations of Sfaligew 
and LipftuSy notwithftanding their wonderful fagacity 
and erudition, ^re pften yagup and difputable, like 
piine or fheobalcts. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps I may not be more cenfured for doing 
wrong, than for doing little ; for raifing in the pub- 
lick, expeiftations which at laft I have not anfwercd. 
The expectation of ignorance is indefinite, and that 
of knowledge is often tyrannical. It is hard to (atisfy 
thofe who know not what to demand, or thofe who 
demand by defign what they think impoffible to be 
done. I have indeed difappointed no opinion more 
than ra-y own; yet I have endeavoured to perform 
my talk with no flight folicitude. Not a fingle paf- 
fage in the whole work has appeared to me corrupt, 
which I have not attempted to reftore ; or obfcure, 
which I have not endeavoured to illuftrate. In many 
I have failed, like others; and from many, after all 
my efforts, I have retreated, and confefled the repulfe. 
I have not paffed over with afFedted fuperiority, 
what is equally difficult to. the reader and to myfelf, 
but, where I could not inftruft him, have owned my 
ignorance. I might eafily have accumulated a maft 
of feeming learning upon eafy fcenes; but it ought 
not to be imputed to negligence, that, where no- 
thing was necelTary, nothing has been done, or that, 
where otiiers have (aid enough, I have faid no 
more. 

Notes are often neeeffary, but they are neceflary 
evils. Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the 
powers of Skakefpeare^ and who defires to feel the 
Jiighefl pleafure that the drama can give^, read every 
play, from the firft fcene to the laft, with utter negli- 
gence of all his comi^entators;. When his fancy is 
once on the wing, let it not ftoop at correftion or ex- 
planation^ WKen hjs stttentiofli is ftrpngly engaged, 

kt 
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let it difdaiti alike to turn afide to the name of Tkeo'^ 
hald and of Pope. Let him read on through bright- 
nefs and obfcurity* through integrity and corruption ; 
kt him preferve his compiehenlion of the dialogue 
and his intereft in the fable* And when the pleafures 
i)f novelty have ceafed, let him attempt exadnefs^ and 
iread the commentators. 

Particular paflages are cleared by notes, but the 
general efTec^t of the work is weakened. The mind is 
refrigerated by interruption; the thoughts are diverted 
from the principal fubje6t; the reader is weary, he 
fufpe<5ls not why; and at laft throws away the book 
which he has too diligently ftudied. 

Parts are not to be examined till the whole has 
been furveyed ; there is a kind of intelledual remote- 
nefs neceffary for the comprehenfion of any great work 
in its full defign and in its true proportions ; a clofe 
approach (hews the fmaller niceties, but the beauty of 
the whole is difcerncd no longer. 

It is not very grateful to confider how little the 
fucceffion of editors has added to this author's power 
of pleafing. He was read, admired, ftudied, and imi- 
tated, while he w;as yet deformed with all the im- 
proprieties which ignorance and negledt could accu* 
mulatc upon him; while the reading was yet not 
redified, nor his allufions underftood ; yet then did 
Dryden pronounce, that Skakefpeare was the " man* 
•* who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had 
" the largeft and moft comprehenfive foul. All the 
" images of nature were ftill prefent to him, and be 
<' drew them not laborioully, but luckily : when he 
>* defcribcs any thing, you more than fee it, you feel 

"it 
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* it too. Thofc, who • accufc him to have wanted 
•* leamiDg, ^vc bim the greater commendation : he 
^ was naturally learned : he needed not the fpeftar^ 
*^ cles of books to read nature; he looked inwards^ 
^^ and found her there. I cannot fay he is every 
** where alike ; were he fo I fliould do him irgury to 
** compare him with the greateft of mankind. He 
** is many times flat and iniipidi his comick wit de- 
** generating into clenches, his ferious fwelling into 
•* bombaft. But he is always great when fome great 
" occafion is prefented to him: no man can fay, he 
" ever had a fit fubjeft for his wit, and did not then 
•*-raife himfelf as high above the reft of poets, 

** Quantum lenta folent inter vibuma cupreji^ 

It is to be lamented, that fuch a writer (hould want 
9, commentary ; that his langus^e Ihould become ob<- 
folete, or his fentiments obfcure. But it is vain to 
carry wilhes beyond the condition of human things; 
that which milft happen to all, has happened to 
IShakefpeare^ by accident and time ; and more than has 
Jjeen fuffered by any other writer fince the ufe of 
types, has been fuffered by him through his own neg- 
ligence of fame, or perhaps by that fuperiority of 
mind, which cjefpifed, its own performances, when it 
conipared the.n> with its powers, and judged thofe 
works unworthy to be preferved, which the criticks 
of following ages were to contend for the fame of re- 
floring and explaining. 

Among thelc candidates of inferior fame, I am now 
tf^ fiaad the judgment of the Fublick } and with that 

\ could 
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I could confidently produce my commentary as equaf 
to the encouragement which I have had the honour 
isf receiving. Every work of this kind is by its nature 
-deficient, and I Ihould feel little folicitude about the 
fentence, were it to be pronounced only by the ikilfui 
imd the learned. 
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TEMPEST. 



IT IS obfcrved of The Tempeft^ that its plan is re* 
gular; this the author of The Kevifal* thinks, 
what I think too, an accidental effedt of the ftory, 
not intended or regarded by our author. But what- 
ever might be Shakefpear'*^ intention in forming or 
adopting the plot, he has made it inftrumental to 
the produftion of many charafters diverfified with 
boundlefs invention, and preferved with profound 
&ill in nature, extenfive knowledge of opinions, and' 
accurate obfervation of life. • In a fingle drama arc 
here exhibited princes, courtiers, and failors, all (peak- 
ing in their real charafters. Tliere is the agency of 
airy fpirits, and of an earthly goblin ; the operations? 
of magick, the tumults of a ftorm, the adventures of 
a defart ifland, the native effufion of untaught affec- 
tion, the punifliment of guilt, and the final happinefs 
of the pair for whom our paffions and reafon arc 
equally interefted. 

• Mr. Heathy who wrote a revifal of Shaief[ear^% tcxtj put* 
lUhed in 8vo. circa 1760. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. ^ 

Tn thi€ pity there is a ftrange mixture of know- 
ledge and ignorance, of care and negligence. Tha' 
verfification is often excellent, the allufions are 
learned and juft ; but the author conveys his heroes 
by iea from one inland town to another in the faine 
ccJuntf)' ; he places the emperor at MilaUy and fends 
his young men to attend him, but never mentions 
him more; he makes Prot/ieus, after an interview 
with Silvia J fay he has only fecn her pifturej and, 
if we may credit the old copies, he has, by miftaking 
places, left his fcenery inextricable. The reafon of 
all this confufion feems to be that he took his ftoiy 
from a novel, which he fometimes followed, and 
fDmctimes forfook, fometimes remembered, and 
ibmetimes forgot. 

That this play is rightly attributed to Shakefpeare^ 
I have little doubt. If it be taken from him, to 
whom fliall it be given ? This queftion may be 
afked of all the difputcd plays, except 37/«j An- 
dromcus; and it will be found more credible, that 
Skakefpeare might fometimes fink below his higheft 
Sights, than that any other Ihould rife up to his 
loweft. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Of this play there is a tradition prcferved by Mr. 
Rowij that it was written at the command of queen 
Elizabeth^ who was fo delighted with the charadcr 
of Faljiaff, that fhe wiflied it to be difFufed through 
more plays 3 but fufpedting that it might pall bf 

continued 
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Vrontmued uniformity^ dire<Sted the poet to diverfify 
his manner, by (hewing him in love. No taft is 
larder than that of writing to the ideas of another. 
Shake/pear e knew what the queen, if the ftory be true, 
feems not to have known, that by any real paffion of 
tendernefs, the felfifh craft, the carelefs jollity, and 
the lazy luxury of Fa/fia fmuH have fuffered fo much 
iabatement, that little of his former cafl would have 
remained. Fa/fiaff could not love, but by cieafing to 
be Faljlaff^ He could only counterfeit love, and 
his profeflions could be prompted, not by the hope of 
pleafiire, but of money. Thus the poet approached as 
near as he could to the work enjoined him ; yet having 
perhaps in the former plays completed his own idea, 
feems not to have been able to give Falfiaff all his 
former power of entertainment. 

This comedy is remarkable for the variety and 
number of the perfonages, who exhibit more charac- 
ters appropriated and difcriminated, than perhaps can 
be found in any other play. 

Whether Shahefpeare was the firft that produced 
upon the Englijh ft^e the effeft of language diftorted 
and depraved by provincial or foreign pronunciation, 
I cannot certainly decide. This mode of forming 
ridiculous charafters can confer praife only on him, 
who originally difcovercd it, for it requires not much 
of either wit or judgment : its fuccefs mull be derived 
almoft wholly from the player, but its power in a 
IkUful mouth, even he that defpifes it, is unable to 
refift. 

The conduft of this drama is deficient ; the aftion 
begins and ends often before the conclufion, and the 
.different parts -might change pkces without incon- 
venience; 

/Google _ 
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\ venience ; but its general power, that power by whicll- 
\ all works of genius (hall finally be tried, is fuch, that 
\ perhaps it never yet had reader or fpeftator, who did 



\0*' V ^not think it too foon at an end. 



r 



MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

There is perhaps not one of SAakefpeare's plays mor# 
darkened than this, by the peculiarities of its author^ 
and the unikilfulnefs of its editors, by diftortions of 
phrafe, or negligence of tranfcription- 

The novel of Giraldi Cpthh^ from which Shake* 
fpeare is fuppofed to have borrowed this fable, may 
be read in Shakefpeare tllujlrated^ elegantly tranflated, 
with remarks, which will affift the enquirer to difco-i 
ver how much abfurdity Shakefpeare has admitted or 
avoided. 

I cannot but fufpeA that fortie other had new- 
modelled the novel of Cynihio, or written a ftory 
^hich in fome particulars refembled it, and that 
Cynthia was not the author whom Shakefpeare imme^ 
diately followed. The emperor in Cynthio is named 
Maximine; the duke, in Shakefpeare* s enumeration 
of the perfons of the drama, is called Vincentio^ 
This appears a very flight remark; but fince the 
duke has no name in the play, nor is ever mentioned 
but by his title, why fliould he be called Vincentio 
among the perfons, but becaufe the name was copied 
from the ftory, and placed fuperfiuoufly at the head 
of the lift by the mere habit of tranfcription ? It is 
tiierefore likely that there was then a ftoiy of Vincentio 
duke of Viemia^ different from that c&Mapnmine em* 
peror of the Romans. 
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Of this play the light or comick part is very natural 
and pleafing, but the grave fcenes, if a few paffagcs 
be excepted, have more labour than elegance. The 
plot is rather intricate than artful. The time of the 
aftion is indefinite 5 fome time, we know not how 
much, muft have elapfed between the recefs of the 
duke and the imprifonmcnt of Claudio \ for he mufl: 
have learned the (lory of Mariana in his difguife, or 
he delegated his power to a man already known to be 
corrupted. The unities of adion and place arc^f- 
ficiently preferved^ 

LOVERS LABOUR'S LOST. 

In this play, which all the editors have concurred 
to cenfure, and fome have rejedled as unworthy of 
our poet, it muft be confeffed that there are many 
palFages mean, childifh, and vulgar ; and fome which 
ought not to have been exhibited, as we are told they 
were, to a maiden queen. But there are fcattered 
through the whole many fparks of genius ; nor is 
there any play that has more evident marks of the 
hand of Shakeji>eare. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Wild and fantaftical as this play is, all the parts in 
their various modes arc well written, and give the 
kind qi pleafure which the author defigned. Fairies ' 
in his time were much in fafhion ; common tradition 1 
had made them familiar, and Spenfcr'^ poem bad 
made them great. 

y9L; II. L MERCHANT 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

It has been lately difcovered, that this fable is 
taken from a ftory in the Pecorone of Giovanni Fioren^ 
tinoj a nov«lift, who wrote in 1378. The ftory has 
been publilhed in EngliJIi^ and I have epitomized the 
tranflation. The tranljator is of opinion, that the 
choice df the caikets is borrowed* from a tale of 
Boccace^ which I have likewife abridged, though t 
believe that Shake/pear e muft have had fome other 
novel in view. 

Of the Merchant op Venice the ftyle is even 
and eafy, with few peculiarities of didion, or anoma-' 
lies of conftrudtion. The comick part raifes laughter^ 
and the ferlous fixes expeftation. The probability of 
either one or the other ftory cannot be maintained. 
The union of two adlions in one event is in this- 
drama eminently happy. Dry den was much pleafed 
with his own addrefs in connedting the two plots of 
his Spani/k Friar, which yet, I believe, the critick will 
find excelled by this play. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Of this play the fable is wild and plcafing. I 
know not how the ladies will approve the facility 
with which both Rofalind and Cclia give ^way their 
hearts. To Cetia much may be forgiven for the 
hcroifm of her friendfhip. The charafter of Jaques^ 
is natural and well preferved. The comick dialogue 
is very fprightly, with lefs mixture of low buffoonery 
than in fome other plaj's : and- the graver part is 
elegant and harmonious. By banning to the end 
of his work, Shakefpeare fuppreflfed the dialogue 
6 *- between 
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fcetween the ufurper and the hermit, and loft an op- | 
portunity of exhibiting a moral leffon in which he | 
inight have . fo^nd matter worthy of his higheft j 
powers. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW- 

Df this play the two plots are fo well united, thit 
Ihey can hardly be called two without injury to the art 
with which taey are interwoven. The attention is 
^entertained with all the variety of a double plot, yet 
is not difirafled by unconneded incidents. 

The part between Katharine and Petruthio is eml» 
nently fprtghtly and diverting. At the marriage of 
hianca the arrival of the real father^ perhaps, pro* 
duces more perplexity than pleafure. The whole 
|)lay is very popular and diverting^ 



ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

This pky has many delightful fcenes, though not 
fufficiently probable, and fome happy charadersi 
though not new, nor produced by any deep know* 
ledge of human nature* ParolUs is a boafter and a 
Coward^ fuch as has always been the fport of the ftage^ 
but perhaps never raifed more laughter or contempt 
than in the hands of Shnkefpeare, 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertrtim\ a man, 
noble without generolity, and young without truth j 
wh6 marries Helen as a coward^ and leaves her as a 
profligate: when (lie is dead by his unkindnefs, 
fueaks home to a fecond marriage, is accufed by a 

L a womaa 
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woman whom he has wronged, defends himfelf b/ 
falfehood, and is difmifled to happincfs* 

The ftory of Bertram and Diana had been told be- 
fore of Mariana and Angela^ and, to confefs the truth| 
fcarcely merited to be heard a fecond time. 

TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

This play is in the graver part elegant and eafy, 
and in fome of the lighter fcenes exquifitely humour- 
ous. Ague-cheek is drawn with great propriety, but 
his charafter is, in a great raeafure, that of natural 
fatuity, and is therefore not the proper prey of a 
fatirift. The foliloquy of Malvolio is truly comick ; 
he is betrayed to ridicule merely by his pride. The 
marriage of Olivia^ and the fucceeding perplexity, 
though well enough contrived to divert on the ftage^ 
wants credibility, and fails to produce the proper 
inftruftion required in the drama, as it exhibits no 
juft pidure of life. 

WINTER'S TALE. 

The ftory of this play is taken from the pleafant 
Hijlory of Dorajius and Fawnia^ written by Robert 
Greene. 

. This play, as Dr. IVarbtirion juftly obferves, is, 
with all its abfurdities, very entertaining. The cha-* 
rafter of Autolycas is very naturally conceived> and 
ftrongly reprefented. 

M A C K B E T H. 

. Tliis play is delervedly celebrated for the propriety 
of its hftions, and foleninity, grandeur, and variety 
of its adion, but it has no nice difcrimi nations of 

charaderi 
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<harafter; the events are too great to admit the in- 
fluence of particular difpofitions, and the courfe of 
the aftion neceffarily determines the condudl of the 
agents. 

The danger of ambition is well defcribed ; and I 
know not whether it may not be faid, in defence of 
fome parts which now feem improbable, that, in 
Shakefpeare'% time it was neceflary to warn credulity 
againft vain and illufive predidions. 

The paflions are direfted to their true end. Lady 
Macbeth is merely detefted ; and though the courage 
of Macbeth preferves fbme efteem, yet every reader 
rejoices at his fall. 

KING JOHN. 

The tragedy of King John^ though not written 
ynt\i the utmoft power of Shakefpeqre^ is varied with 
a very pleafing interchange of incidents and cha* 
rafters. The Udy's grief is very afFefting ; and the 
charadler of the baftard contains that mixture of 
greatnefs and levity which this author delighted tp 
fxhibit. 

KING RICHARD 11. 

" This play is extrafted from the Chronicle of Holing^ 
Jhed^ in which many paffages may be found which 
Shakefpeare has, with very little alteration, tranf- 
planted into his fcenes ; particularly a fpeech of the 
bifhop of Carlifle in defence of king Richard*^ un- 
alienable right, and immunity from human jurif- 
didlion. 

Jonfon who, in his Catiline and SejanuSy has in- 
ferted many fpcechcs from the Roman hiftorians, was 

L 3 perhaps 
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perhaps induced to that praftice by the example of 
Shakefpeare^ who had condefcended fometimes to copy 
more ignoble writers. Rut $iakejpeare had more of 
his own than JonfoHy and if he fometimes was willing 
to fpare his labour, (hewed by what he performed at 
other times, that his cxtrafts were made by choice or 
idlenefs rather than neceffity. 

This play is one of thofe which Skakefpeare has ap-- 
parently reyifed ; but as fuccefs in works of invention 
is not always proportionate to labour, it is not finilhed 
at laft with the happy force of fome other of his tra-. 
gedies, nor can be faid much to affed the paflions, oc 
enlarge the underftanding. 

KING HENRY IV. PART IL 

I fancy every reader, when he ends this play, criesi 
out with Defdsmona^ ** Q moft lame ^nd impotent 
•* conclufion ! " As this play was not, to our knowi 
ledge, divided into ads by the author, \ could be 
content to conclude it with the death of iJfary the 
fourth. 

In that Jerufalcm ftiall Harry die, 

Thefe fcenes, which now make the fifth a& of Henr^^ 
the Fourth^ might then be the firft of Henry th^ Fifth y 
but the truth is, that they do unite very commodi^. 
oufly to either play. ^When thefe plays were repre- 
fented, I believe they ended as they are now ended \xx 
the books; but Shakefpeare feems to have defigned 
that the whole feries of aftion from the beginning of 
Richard the Second^ to the end of Henry the Fifths 
fl]Quld b^ confid^red by the reader as one work, 
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upon one plan, only broken into parts by the necef- 
iity of exhibition, 

. None of SAakefpeare's plays are more read than the 
firfi and Second Parts of Henry the Fourths Perhaps 
so author has ever in two plays aflforded fo much de« 
light. The great events are interefting, for the fate 
of kingdoms depends upon them ; the llighter occur* 
fences are diverting, and* except one or two, fufficiently 
probable ^ the incidents are multiplied with wonder*^ 
' ful fertility of invention, and the charaAers diver^ 
fified with the utmoft nicety of difcerament, and the 
profoundeft fkiU in the nature of man. 

The prince, who is the hero both of the comick 
and tragick part, is a young man of great abilities 
^d violent paffions, whofe fentinients are right, 
though his actions are wrong; whofe virtues are ob^ 
fcured by negligence, and whofe underftanding is 
diffipated by levity. In his idle hours he is rather 
loofe than wicked ; and when the occafion forces out 
his latent qualities, he is great without effort, and 
brave without tumult. The trifler is roufed into a 
hero, and the hero again repofes in the trifler. This 
charader is great, original, and juft. 

Percy is a rugged foldier, cholerick, and quarreK 
fome, and has only the foldier*s virtues, generofity and 
^courage. 

But Falfiaff^ unimitated, unimitable Falftaff^ hpw 
(hall I defcribe thee ? Thou compound of fenfe and 
vice 3 of fenfe which may be admired, but not 
^deemed; of vice which may be defpiled, but 
hardly detefted. Falftaff is a cbaradtcr loaded with 
iaults, at|d with thofe faults which naturally produce 
Cpntempt, He is a thief and a gluttoni a coward 

JL.4 ' and 
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and a boafter, always ready to cheat the weak, an4 
prey upon the poor ; to terrify the timorous, and in- 
fult the dcfencelefs. At once obfequious and maligj^ 
nant, he fatirizes in their abfence thofe whom he Kve$ 
by flattering. He is familiar with the prince only aa 
an agent of vice, but of this familiarity he is fo proud, 
as not only to be fupercilious and'haugl ty with com- 
mon men, but to think his intereft of importance to 
the duke of Lancajler. Yet the man thus corrupt, 
thus defpicable, makes himfelf neceflTary to the prince 
that defpifcs him, by the moft pleafing of all qualities, 
perpetual gaiety, by an unfailing power of exciting 
laughter, which is the more freely mdulged, as his 
wit is not of the fplendid or ambitious kind, but 
confifts in eafy fcapes and fallies of levity, which make 
fport, but raife no envy. It muft be obferved, that , 
he is ilained with no enormous or fanguinary crimes, 
fo that his licentioufnefs is not fo offenfive but that 
it may be borne for his mirth. 

The moral to be drawn from this reprcfentatron is, 
that no man is more dangerous than he that, with a 
will to corrupt, hath the power to pleafe; and that 
neither wit nor honefty ought to think themfelves 
fafe with fuch a companion, when they fee Eenry 
(educed by Ft/'^^. ..... 

KING HENRY V. 
o 
TJ>is play has many fcenes of high dignity, an<^ 
many of eafy merriment. The charadler of the king 
is well fupported, except in his courtfhip, where he 
has neither the vivacity oi Hal^ nor the grandeur of 
H^nrj. The hupour of ^t^o/'h very happily contl- 
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nued : his charafter has perhaps been the model of 
all the bullies that have yet appeared on the Englijh 
ftage. 

The lines given to the Chorus have many ad- 
mirers ; but the truth is, that in them a little may 
be praifcd, and much muft be foi^iven: nor can it 
be eafily difcovered why the intelligence given by 
the Chorus is more neceflary in this play than in many 
others where it is • omitted. The great defedt of 
this play is the cmptinefs and narrownefs of the laft 
a6t, which a very little diligence might have eafily 
^voided, 

KING HENRY VL PART I. 

• Of this play there is no copy earlier than that of 
|he folio in 1623, though the two fucceeding parts, 
are extant in two editions in quarto. That the 
fecond and third parts were publilhed without the 
firft, may be admitted as no weak. proof that the 
copies were furreptitioufly obtained, and that the 
printers of that time gave the publick thofe plays, 
hot fuch as the author defigned, but fuch as they 
could get them. That this play was written be- 
fore the two others is indubitably collected from the 
feries of events; that it was written and played be- 
fore Henry the Fifth is apparent, J^ecaufe in the 
epilogue there is nv^^ntion made of this play, and not 
pf the other parts : 

Henry the fixch in fwaddling bands crown'd king* 
Whofe ftate fo many had the managing 
That they loft France, and made his England bleed, 
Wbicli oft our ftage hath ihewn, 

. France. 
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France is loft in this play. The two following coa^ 
]tain, as the old title imports, tKe contention of th^ 
houfes of York and Lancafter- 

The fecond and third parts oi Henry VI. were printed 
in 1600 When Henry V. was written, we know not, 
but it was printed likewifc in 1600, and therefore be- 
fore the publication of the firfl. part: the firft part 
of Henry VI. had been often Qiewn on the ftage, an4 
would certainly have appeared ip its place had th$ 
author been the pubhiher. 

KING HENRY VL PART IIL 

The three parts of Henry VI. are fufpedted, by 
Mr. Theobaldy of being fuppofititious, and are de- 
clared, by Dr. fVarburtony to be certainly not Shaken 
fpeare\. Mr, Theobald's fufpiciqn arifes from fomfi 
obfolete words; but the phrafeology is like the reft 
of our author's ftyle, and fingle words, of which how- 
ever I do not obferve more than two, can conclude 
little. I 

Dr. Warburton gives no reafon, but I fuppofe him 
to judge upon deeper principles ^nd more compre- 
henfive views, and to draw his opinion from the | 
general effeft and fpirit of the compofition, which 
he thinks inferior to the other hiftorical plays. ' 

From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred; 1 
in the produdions of wit there will be inequality. , 
Sometimes judgment will err, and fometimes the 
matter itfelf will defeat the artift. Of every author's 
works one will be the beft, and one will be the 
worft. The colours are not equally pleafing, nor 
the attitudes equally graceful, in ?ill the piftures of 
Titian or Reynolds. 

Piflimilitud^ 
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Diffimilitude of ftylc, and betcrpgcneoufnefs of 
fentiment, may fufHciently fhow that a \^ork does 
not really belong to the reputed author. But ia 
thefe plays no fuch marks of fpurioufnefs arc founds 
The didion, the verfification, and the figures, arc 
Shakefpeare^s. Thefe plays, confidered, without 
regard to charadters and incidents, merely as nar^^ 
ratives in verfe, are more happily conceived, and 
more accurately finifhed than thofe of King John^ 
Jlichard II- or the tragick fcenes oi Henry IV* and V, 
Jf we take thefe plays from Shakefpeare^ to whon% 
Ihall they be given ? What author of that age had 
the fame eafinefs of expreifion aqd fluency of 
numbers ? 

Having confidered the evidence given by the 
plays themfelves, and found it in their favour, let 
us now enquire what corroboration can be gained 
from other teftimony. They are afcribed to Shake- 
Jpeare by the firft editors, whofe atteftation may be 
received in queftions of faft, however unftilfully 
they fuperintended their edition. They feeni to bo 
declared genuine by the voice of Skakefpeare him- 
felf, who refers to the f^cond play in his epilogue 
to Henry V. and apparently connects the firft aft of 
fUchard III. with the laft of the third part of 
Henry VI. |f it be objefted that the plays were po-^ 
pular, and that therefore he alluded to them as well 
known i it may be anfwered, with equal probabi- 
lity, that the natural paffions of a poet would have 
(Jifpofed him to feparate his own works from thofe 
pf an inferior hand. And, indeed, if an author's 
own teftitnony is to be overthrown by fpeculativc 

cricicilm, 
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criticifm, no man can be any longer fecure of litc^ 
jary reputation. 

Of thefe three plays I think the fecond the beft. 
The truth is, that they have not fufficient variety of 
aftion, for the incidents are too often of the fame kind ; 
yet many of the charafters are well difcriminated. 
King Henry and his queen, king Edward^ the duke 
of GloiiceJleTy and the Earl of Warwicky are very 
^rongly and diftinftly painted. 

The old copies of the two latter parts of Henry. 
VI. and oi Henry V. are f© apparently imperfed: and 
mutilated, that there is no reafon for fuppofing them 
the firft draughts oi Shahefpeare. I am inclined to 
believe theni copies taken by fome auditor who wrote 
down, during the reprefentation, what the time would 
permit, then perhaps filled up fome of his omiffions 
at a fecond or third hearing, and when he had by this 
niethod formed foniething like a play, fent it to the 
printer. 

SING RICHARD III. 

This is one of the moft celebrated of Qur author^ 
performances ; yet I know not whether it has not 
happened to him as to others, to be praifed moft, 
when praife is not moft deferved. That this play 
has fcenes noble in themfelves, and yery well con- 
trived to ftrike in the exhibition, cannot be denied. 
But fome parts are trifling, others fhockingj and fome 
improbable. 

I have nothing to add to the obfervations of the 
learned criticks, but that fome traces of this anti- 
quated exhibition are ftill retained in the ruftick pup- 
pets 
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})ct plays, in which I have feen the Devil very luftily 
belaboured by Punch, whom I hold to be the legiti- 
iaatc fuccefibr of the old Vice. 

KING HENRY VIIT. 

The play oi Henry the Eighth is one of thofe which 
ftill keeps pofleffion of the ftage by the fplendor of its 
pageantry. The coronation about forty years ago, 
drew the people together in multitudes for a great 
part of the winter. Yet pomp is not the only merit 
of this play. The meek forrows and virtuous diftrefs 
of Katharine have furnifhed fpme fcenes, which may 
be juftly numbered among the greateil efforts of tra- 
gedy. But the genius of Shakefpeare comes in and 
goes out with Katharine. Every other part may be 
cafily conceived, and eafily written. 

The hiftorical dramas are now concluded, of 
which the two parts of Henry the Fourth^ and Henry 
the Fi/thy are among the bappieft of our author's com- 
pofitions; and King Johiy Richard the Thirds and 
Henry the Eighth^ defervedly ftand in the fccond clafs. 
Thofe whofe curiofity would refer the hiftorical fcenes 
to their original, may con(\x\t Holingshedy^wd fometimes 
Hall: from Holingshed^ Shakefpeare has often inferted 
whole fpeeches with no more alteration than was ne« 
ceflary to the numbers of his verfe. To tranfcribc 
them into the margin was unneceffar}', becaufe the 
original is cafily examined, and they are feldom lels 
perfpicuous in the poet than in the hiftorian. 

To play hiftories, or to exhibit a fucceffion of 
crents by adtion and dialogue, was a common en- 
tertainment 
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teitainment among our rude anceftors upoii gneat 
fcftivities^ The parifti clerks once ^brfbrmed at 
Clerkenwell a play which laded three days, containing 
the Hiftcry of the fVorld. 

CORIOLANUS. 

The tragedy of 'Coriolanus is one of the moft amtif- 
ing of our author's performances. The old man's mer^^ 
timent in Menenius \ the lofty lady's dignity in Volume 
Hia ; the bridal modefty in t^irgilin ; the patrician and 
military haughtinefs in Coriolanus ; the plebeian malig* 
nity, and tribunitian infolence in Bruins and Sicinius^ 
make a very pleaflng and interefting variety : and the 
various revolutions of the hero's fortune fill the mind 
with anxious curiofity. There is, perhaps^ too much 
buftlc in the firfl: aft^ and too little in the laft. 

JULIUS CiESAR. 

'Of this tragedy many particular paflages deferve 
regard, and the contention and reconcilement of Bru^ 
ins and CaJJitis is univerfally celebrated i but I havt 
never been ftrongly agitated in perufing it, and think 
it fomcwhat cold and unaffe&ing, compared with 
Ibrae other of Skakefpeare's plays; his adherence to 
the real (lory, and to Roman manners, feems to have 
impeded the natural vigour of his genius^ 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

This play keeps curiofity always bufy, and the 
paffions always interefted. The continual hurry of 
the adion, the variety of incidents, and the quick 

rucceflioA 
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fucceffion of one perfonage to another, call the mind 
forward without intermiffion from the firft adt to th6 
fell. But the power of delighting is derived prin- 
cipally from the frequent changes of the fcene; for 
except the feminine arts, fome of which are too lowy 
which diftinguifh Cleopatra^ no charafter is very 
ftrongly difcriminated. Uptotu, who did not eafily mifs 
what he defired to find, has difcovered that the lan-^ 
goage oi Antony isy with great fkill and learning, made 
pompous and fuperb, according to his real pradticew 
But I think his diction not diilingui(hable from that 
of others ^ the mod timid fpeech in the play is that 
which Cafar makes to OElavia. 

The events, of which the principal are defcribed 
according to hiitory, are produced without any art 
of conaedion or care of difpofition* 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

The play of liimm is a domeftick tragedy, and 
therefore ftrongly fattens on the attention of the 
reader. In the plan there is not much art, but the 
incidents arc natural, and the charafters various and 
exaft. The cataftrophe affords a very powerful warn-^ 
ing againft that oftentatious liberality, which fcatters 
bounty, but confers no benefits, and buys flattery, 
but not friendfhip. 

In this tragedy, are many paflages perplexed, ob- 
fcure, and probably corrupt, which I have endea- 
voured to reftify, or explain, with due diligence f 
but having only one copy, cannot p^omife myfelf 
that my endeavours ihall be much applauded. 

TITUS 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

All the editors and criticks agree with Mr. T^heo^ 
bald in fuppofing this play fpurious. I fee no rea- 
fon for differing from them; for the colour of the 
ftyle is wholly different from that of the other plays^ 
and there is an attempt at regular verfification, and 
artificial clofes, not always inelegant, yet feldom 
pleafing. The barbarity of the fpedacles, and the 
general maffacre, which are here exhibited, can 
fcarcely be conceived tolerable to any audience ; yet 
we are told by Jonjon^ that they were not only borne, 
but praifed. That Skakefpeare wrote any part^ 
though Theobald declares it inconteftable, I fee no rea- 
fon for believing. 

The teftimony produced at the beginning of this 
play, by which it is afcribed to Shakcfpearcy is by no 
means equal to, the argument againft its authenticity, 
arifing from' the total difference of conduft, lan- 
guage, and fentiments, by which it ftands apart 
from all the reft. Meres had probably no other evi- 
dence, than that of a title-page, which, though in 
our time it be fufEcient, was then of no great au- 
thority; for all the plays which were rejefted by 
the firft coUedtors of Shakefpeare'^s works, and ad- 
mitted in later editions, and again rejedted by the 
critical editors, had Skakefpeare* % name on the title^ 
as we muft fuppofe, by the fraudulence of the prin- 
ters, who, while there were yet no gazettes, nor 
advertifements, nor any means of circulating literary 
intelligence, could ufurp at pleafure any celebrated 
name. Nor had Shakefpeaxe any intereft in detecting 

the 
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tbe impofture, as none of his fame or ptoftt was pro* 
duced by the prefs* 

The chronology of this play does not prove it not 
to be S/iakefpeare's. If it had been written twenty-* 
five years in 1614, it might have been written whel 
Shakefpeare was twenty-five years old. When he left 
Waruokkfliirt 1 know not; but at the age of twenty- 
five it was rather too late to fly for deer-ftealingi 

Ravenfcrofty who in the reign of Charles !!• revifed 
this play,-and reftofed it to the flage, tells us, in his 
preface, from a theatrical tradition, I fuppofe, which 
io his time might be of fufficient authority, that this 
play was touched in different parts by Skakefpearcy but 
written by fome other poet. I do not find Shaken 
fpeare\ touches very difcernible4 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

*rhis play is more correftly written than mofl of 
Shakefpeare^ % compofitionsj but it is not one of thofe 
in which either the extent of his views or elevation ' 
of his fancy is fully difplayed. As the ftory abounded 
with materalsj he has exerted little invention; but he 
has diverfified his charafters with great variety, and 
J)referved them with great exadtnefs. His Vicious 
charafters fometimes difguft, but cannot corrupt, foi* 
both Creffida and Pandarus are detefted and contemned* 
The comick characters feem to have been the fa- 
vourites of the writer J they are of the fuperficial kind^ 
and exhibit more of manners than nature; but they 
ftre copioufly filled, and powerfully imprefledi 

Shakefpeare has in his ftory followed for the greater 
part the old book of Caxton^ which was then very 

Voli. lU M popular i 
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popular; but the charader of ^herfites, of wliich 
it makes no mention, is a proof that this play was 
written after Chapman had publifhed his verfion of 

Homer. 

CYMBELINE. 

This play has many juft fcntiments, fome natural 
dialogues, and fome pleafing fcenes, but they are ob- 
tained at the expcnfe of much incongruity. To re- 
mark the folly of the fidion, the abfurdity of the con- 
ducfl, the confufion of the names, and manners of 
different times, and the impoffibility of the events in- 
any fyflem of life, were to wafte criticifm upon un- 
refifling imbecility, upon faults too evident for de- 
teftion, and too grofs for aggravation. 

KING LEAR. 

The tragedy of Lear is defcrvedly celebrated 
among the dramas of Shakefpeare. There is perhaps 
no play which keeps the attention fo ftrongly fixed; 
which fo much agitates our paffions, and interefts 
our curiofity. The artful involutions of diftinft in- 
terefts, the ftriktng oppofition of contrary chara<5lers, 
the fudden changes of fortune, and the quick luc- 
ceflion of events, fill the mind with a perpetual tu- 
mult of indignation, pity, and hope. There is no 
fcene which does not contribute to the aggravation 
of the diftrefs or conduft of the aftion, and fcarcc a 
line which does not conduce to the progrefs of the 
fcene. So powerful is the current of the poet's ima- 
gination, that the mind, whicU once ventures within it, 
is hurried irrefiilibly along* 

4 Oa 
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On the feeming improbability of Learns conduft,, 
it may be obferved, that he is reprefented according 
to hiftories at that time vulgarly received as true. 
And, perhaps, if we turn our thoughts upon the bar- 
barity and ignorance of the age to which fliis ftory 
is referred, it will appear not fo unlikely as whik 
we eflimate Lear's manners by our own. Such pre- 
ference of one daughter to another, or refignation 6( 
dominion on fuch conditions, would be yet credible, 
if told of a petty prince of Guinea or Madagafcar. 
Skakefpeare^ indeed, by the mention of his earls and 
dukes, has given us the idea of times more civilized 
and of life regulated by foftcr manners ; and the 
truth is, that though he fo nicely difcriminates, and 
fo minutely defcribes the charafters of men, he com- 
monly neglefts and confounds the charafters of ages, 
by mingling cuftoms ancient and modern, EngltjJi and 
foreign* 

My learned friend Mr. Warton^ who has in the 
Adventurer very minutely criticifed this play, re- 
marks, that the in fiances of cruelty are too favage 
and fliocking, and that the intervention oi Edmund 
dcftroys the fimplicity of the ftory. Thefe objedions 
may, I think, be anfwered, by repeating, that the 
cruelty of the daughters is an hiftorical faft, to 
which the poet has added little, having only drawn it 
I into a feries by dialogue and adion. But I am not 

able to apologize with equal plaufibility for the ex* 
trufion of Glq/ler'% eyes, which feems an adt too horrid 
to be endured in dramatick exhibition, and fuch as 
muft always compel the mind to relieve its diftrefs by 
incredulity. Yet let it be remembered that our au* 

M a thor 
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thor well knew what would pleafe the audience for 

{Which he wrote. 

jj The injury done by Edmund to the fimplicity of 

^1 the aftion is abundantly recompenfed by the addition 
of variety by the art with which he is made to co- 

; operate with the chief defign, and the opportunity 
which he gives the poet of combining perfidy with 
Iperfidy, and connecting the wicked fon with the 
■wicked daughters to imprcfs this important moral, 
that villainy is never at a flop^ that crimes lead to 
crimes, and at laft terminate in ruin. 

But though this moral be incidently enforced, 
Shahfpeare has fuffered the virtue oi Cordelia to perith; 
in a juft caufe, contrary to the natural ideas of jufticCj 
to the hope of the reader, and, what is yet more 
llrange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet this conduct 
is juftified by The SpeSlatoTy who blames Tate for giv- 
ing Cordelia fuccefs and happinefs in his alteration, and 
declares, that in his opinion the tragedy has lojl half 
its beauty. Dennis has remarked, whether juftly or not, 
that, to fecure the favourable reception of Cato^ the 
town was poifoned with much falje and abominable criti- 
cifm^ and that endeavours had been ufed to difcredit 

, and decry poetical juflice. A play in which the 
wicked profper, and the virtuous mifcarry^ may doubt- 
lefs be good, becaufe it is a juft reprefentation of the 
common events of human life : but fince all reafon- 
able beings naturally love juftice, I cannot eafily be 
perfuaded,that the obfervation of juftice makes a play 
worfe y or, that if other excellencies arc equal, the au- 
dience will not always rife better pleafed from the 
final triumph of perfecuted virtue. 

la 
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III the prefent cafe the publick has decided. Cor* 
delia, from the time of Tate^ has always retired with 
viftory and felicity. And, if my fenfations could add 
any thing to the general fuffrage, I might relate, I • 
was many years ago fo (hocked by Cordelia^ death, | 
that I know not whether I ever endured to read again , 
the laft fcenes of the play till I undertook to revifc \ 
them as an editor.* • 

There is another controverfy among the criticks 
concerning this play. It is difputed whether the pre- 
dominant image in Learns difordered mind be the lofs 
of his kingdom or the cruelty of his daughters. Mr, 
Murphy y a very judicious critick,'has evinced by in- 
duftion of particular paffages, that the cruelty of his 
daughters is the primarj^ fource of his diftrefs, and that 
the lofs of royalty affefts him only as a fecondary and 
fubordinate evil. He obferves with great juftnefs, 
that Lear would move our compaffion but little, did 
we not rather confider the injured father than the de- 
graded king. 

The ftory of this play, except the epifode ofi Edmund^ 
which is derived, I think, from Sidney^ is taken ori- 
ginally from Geoffry of Monmouth^ whom Holinjhed 
generally copied; but perhaps immediately from an 
old hiftorlcal ballad. My reafon for believing that 
the play was pofterior to the ballad, rather than the 
ballad to the play, is, that the ballad, has nothing of 
Skakefpeare'^ noAurnal tempeft, which is too ftriking 
to have been omitted, and that it follows the chroni- 
cle; it has the rudiments of the play, but none of 
its amplifications : it firft hinted Lear*% madnefs, but 
did not array it in circumftances. The writer of the 
t>allad added fomething to the hiftory, which is a 

M 3 proor 
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proof that he would have added more, if more had 
occurred to his mind, and more muft have occurred 
if he had feen Shakefpeare. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

This play is one. of the mod pleafing of our au- 
thor's performances. The fcenes are bufy and va- 
rious, the incidents numerous and important, the 
cataftrophe irrefiftibly afFedting, and the procefs of 
the adion carried on with fuch probability, at leaft 
with fuch congruity to popular opinions, as tragedy 
requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakefpeare to 
exhibit the converfation of gentlemen, to reprefent 
the airy fprightlinefs of juvenile elegance. Mr. Dryden 
mentions a tradition, which might eafily reach his 
time, of a declaration made by Shakefpeare^ that he 
was obliged to kill Mercutio in the third a£i^ left he 
Jlwuld have been killed by him. Yet he thinks him «o 
fuch formidable perfon but that he might have lived 
' through the play^ and died in his bed^ without danger 
* to a poet. Dryden well knew, had he been in queft 
of truth, that, in a pointed fentcnce, more regard is 
commonly had to the words than the thought, and that 
it is very feldom to be rigorouily underftood. Mer- 
cutio's wit, gaiety, and courage, will always procuro 
bim friends that wi(h him a longer life ; but his death 
is not precipitated, he has lived out the time al-^ 
Jotted him in the conftrudlion of the play; nor 
do I doubt the ability o{ Shakefpeare to have con- 
tinued his exiftence, though fome of his fallies are 
perhaps out of the reach, of Dryden} whole geniu$ 

was 
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was not very fertile of merriment, nor duftile to hu- 
mour, but acute, argumentative, comprehenfive, and 
fublime. 

The Nurfe is one of the chara6ters in which the 
author delighted ; he has, with great fubtility of dif- 
tinftlon, drawn her at once loquacious and fecret, ob- 
fequious and infolent, trufty and diftioneft. 

His comick fcenes are happily wrought, but his 
pathetick ftrains are always polluted with fome unex- 
peded depravations. His perfons, however diftrefled, 
have a conceit left them in their mifery^ a miferable 
conceit. 

HAMLET. 

If the dramas of Shakefpeare were to be charafter- 
ifed, each by the particular excellence which diftin- 
guiflies it from the reft, we muft allow to the tra- 
gedy of Hamlet the praife of variety. The incidents- 
are fo numerous, that the argument of the play would 
make a long tale. The fcenes arc interchangeably 
diverfified with merriment and folemnity; with 
merriment, that includes judicious and inftrudive ob- 
fervations ; and folemnity, not ftrained by poetical 
violence above the natural fentiments of man. New 
charaders appear from time to time in continual fuc- 
ceffion, exhibiting various forms of life and particulaf 
modes of converfation. The pretended madnefs of 
Hamlet caufes much mirth, the mournful diftradion 
of Ophelia fills the heart with tendernefs, and every 
pcrfonage produces the effed intended, from the ap- 
parition that in the firft ad chills the blood with hor- 

M 4 ror. 
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rpr, to the fop i^i the laft, that eypofes affedation to 
juft contempt. 

The conduft Is perhaps not wholly fecure againft 
objedtionst The adlion is indeed for the moft part 
in continual progreffion, but there are fome fcenes 
which neither forward nor retard it, Qf the feigned 
madnefs oi Hamlet there appears no adequate caufc, 
fpr he does nothing which he might not have done 
with the reputation of fanity. He plays the madman 
moft, when he treats Ophelia with fo much rudenefs, 
which feems to be ufelef§ and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather ap in- 
ftrupient than an agent. After he has by the ftra-. 
tagem of the play, convifted the king, he makes no 
attempt to punifti him ; and his death is at laft ef-« 
feded by ^V^ incident which Hamlet h^d no part ia 
producing. 

The cataftrophc is not very happily produced j 
the exchange of weapons is rather an expedient of ne* 
cjeffity, than a ftroke of art. A fcheme might eafily 
have been formed to kill Hamlet with the da^er, and 
J^aertes with the bowl, 

The poet is accufed of having (hewn little regard 
to poetical juftice, and may be charged with equal 
'^ negl^ft of poetical probability. The appariton left 
th^ regions of the dead to little purpofe ; the revenge 
which h^ demands is not obtained, but by the death 
of him that was required to take it \ and the gratifi- 
cation, which woyld arife from the deftrudion of zxk 
vfurper and a murderer, is abated by the untimely 
de^th of Ophelia^ the young, the b^utiful, the harm-t 

Jpfs, ap4 A? pious, 
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OTHELLO- 

The beauties of this play imprefs themfelves (0 
ftrongly upon the attention of the reader, that they 
can draw no aid from critical illuftration. The 
fiery opennefs of Othello^ magnanimous, artlefs, and 
-Ci*edulous, boundlefs in his confidence, ardent in his 
afFeftion, inflexible in his refolution, and obdurate in 
his revenge ; the cool malignity of lago^ liient in his 
refentment, fubtle in his dedgns, and fludious at once 
of his intereft and his vengeance ; the foft fimplicity 
of Defdemona^ confident of merit, and confcious of 
innocence, her artlefs perfeverance in her fuit, and her- 
ilownefs to fufpeft that (he can be fufpeded, arc fuch 
proofs of Shakefpeare'% (kill in human nature, as, I fup- 
pofe, it is vain to feek in any modern writer. The 
gradual progrefs which lago makes in the Moor's con-, 
vidion, and the circumftances which he employs to 
inflame him, are fo artfully natural, that, though it 
win perhaps not be faid of him as he lays of himfelf, 
that he is a man not eajily jealouSy yet we cannot but 
pity him, when at lafl: we find him perplexed in the 
extreme. 

There is always danger, left wickednefs, conjoined 
with abilities, fliould fteal upon efteem, though it 
miflTes of approbation; but the charafter oi lago is fo 
conducted, that he is from the firft fcene to the laft 
hated and defpifed. 

Even the inferior charadters of this play would be 
very conipicuous in any other piece, not only for their 
juftnefs, but their ftrength. CaJJio is brave, benevo- 
lent^ and honeftp ruined only by his want of ftubborn- 
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nefs to refift an infiduous invitation. Roderigo^s fuf* 
picious credulity, and impatient fubmiffion to the 
cheats which he fees praftifed upon him, and which 
by perfuafion he fulFers to be repeated, exhibit a 
ftrong pidure of a weak mind betrayed by unlawful 
defires to a falfe friend ; and the virtue of Emilia is 
fuch as we often find worn loofely, but not cafl off, 
cafy to commit fmall crimes, but quickened and 
alarmed at atrocious villanies. 

The fcenesfrom the beginning to the end are bufy, 
varied by happy interchanges, and regularly promoting 
the progreffion of the ftory ; and the narrative in the 
end, though it tells but what is known already, yet is 
necelTary to produce the death of Othello. 
' Had the fcene opened in Cyprus^ and the preceding 
incidents been occafionally related, there had been 
little wanting to a drama of the mod exadt and fcru* 
pulous regularity. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

HARLEIAN LIBRARY- 



TO folicit a fubfcription for a Catalogue of Books 
expofed to fale, is an attempt for which fomc 
apolog)^ cannot but be neceflary ; for few would wil- 
lingly contribute to the expenfc of volumes, by which 
neither inftruftion nor entertainment could be afforded, 
from which only the bookfeller could expeft advan- 
tage, and of which the only ufe muft ceafe, at the diC- 
perfion of the ^lbra^)^ 

Nor could the reafonablenefs of an univerfal rejec* 
tion of our propofal be denied, if this catalogue were 
to be compiled with no other view, than that of pro- 
moting the fale of the books which it enumerates, and 
drawn up with that inaccuracy and confufion which 
may be found in thofe that are daily publifhed. 

But our defign, like our propofal, is uncommon, 
and to be profecuted at a very uncommon expenfc : 
it being intended, that the books (hall be diftributed 
into their diftindt claffes, and every clafs ranged with 
feme regard to the age of the writers ; that every 

book 
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book fiiall be accurately dcfcribed ; that the peculiar 
ritics of editions fliall be remarked, and obfervations 
from the authors of literary hiftory occafionally intcr- 
fperfed ; that, by this catalogue, we may inform pof- 
terity of the excellence and value of this great collec- 
tion, and promote the knowledge of fcarce books, 
and elegant editions. For this purpofe men of let- 
ters are engaged, who cannot even be fupplied with 
antanuenfes, but at an expenfe above that of a com- 
moivcatalogue. 

To fliew that this colleftion deferves a particular 
degree of regard from the learned and the ftudious, 
that it excels any library that was ever yet offered to 
public fale in the value as well as number of the 
volumes which it contains; and that therefore this ca- 
talogue will not be of lefs ufe to men of letters, thaa 
thofe of the Thuanian^ Heinjian^ or Barberinian libraries, 
it may not be improper to exhibit a general account of 
the dliFerent clafles, as they arc naturally divided by 
the fcveral fciences. 

By this method we can indeed exhibit only a gene- 
ral idea, at once magnificeht and confufed ; an idea of 
the writings of many nations, collcded from diftant 
parts of the world, difcovered fometimes by chance, 
and fometimes by curiofity, amidfl the rubbilh of 
forfaken monafteries, and the repofitories of ancient 
families, and brought hither from every part, as to the 
univerfal receptacle of learning. 

It will be no unpleafing eff'eft of this account, if 
thole that (hall happen to perufe it, fhould be in- 
clined by it to refle<ft on the charafter of the late 
proprietors, and to pay fome tribute of veneration 
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to their ardour for literature, to that generous and e^t- 
alted curiofity which they gratified with inceffant 
fearches and immenfe expenfe, and to which they de* 
dicated that time, and that fuperfluity of fortune, 
which many others of their rank employ in the 
purfuit of contemptible amufements, or the gratifica- 
tion of guilty paflions. And, furely, every man, who 
confiders learning as ornamental and advantageous to 
the community, muft allow them the honour of pub- 
lick benefadtors, who have introduced amoi>gft us 
authors not hitherto well known, and added to the 
literary treafures of their native country. 

That our catalogue will excite any other man to 
emulate the colled ors of this library, to prefer books 
and manufcripts to equipage and luxury, and to for- 
fake iioife and diverfion for the converfation of the 
learned, and the fatisfaftion of extenfive knowledge, 
we are very far from prefuming to hope ; but (hall 
make no fcruple to aflert, that, if any man (hould 
happen to be feized with fuch laudable ambition, he 
may find in this catalogue hints and informations, 
which are not eafily to be met with; he will difcover, 
that the boafted Bodleian library is very far from a per- 
fed: model, and that even the learned Fabricius cannot 
completely inftrud him in the early editions of the 
claffic writers. 

But the coUeftors of libraries cannot be numerous ; 
and, therefore, catalogues cannot very properly be 
recommended to the publick, if they had not a more 
general and frequent ufe, an ufe which every (Indent 
has experienced, or negledted to his lofs. By the 
means of catalogues only can it be known, what has 
been written on every part of learning, and the ha- 
zard 
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zstrd avoided of encountering difficulties which hsLV& 
already been cleared, difcufling queftions which have 
already been decided, and digging in mines of litera- 
ture wliich former ages have exhaufted. 

How often this has been the fate of ftudents, every 
man of letters can declare ; and, perhaps, there are 
very few who have not fometimes valued as new dif-* 
coveries, made by themfelves, thofe obfervations, 
which have long fince been publiflied, and of which 
the world therefore will refufe them the praife ; nor 
can the refufal be cenfured as any enormous violation 
of juftice; for, why ftiould they not forfeit by their 
ignorance, what they might claim by their fagacity ? 

To illuftrate this remark, by the mention of obfcure 
names, would not much confirm it ; and to vilify for 
this purpofe the memory of men truly great, would 
be to deny them the reverence which they may juftly 
claim from thofe whom their writings have inftru6ted. 
May the (hade at leaft, of one great Englijh critick 
reft without difturbance ; and may no man prefume to 
infult his memory, who wants his learning, his reafon, 
or his wit. 

From the vexatious difappointment of meeting re- 
proach, where praife is expeded, every man will cer- 
tainly defire to be fecured ; and therefore that book 
will have fome claim to his regard, from which he 
may receive informations of the labours of his prede* 
ceflbrs, fuch as a catalogue of the Harleian library will 
copiouily afford him. 

Nor is the ufe of catalogues of lefs importance to 
thofe whom curiofity has engaged in the ftudy of lite- 
rary hiftory, and who think the intelledtual revolutions 
of the world more worthy of their attention, than the 
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Hivagcs of tyrants, the defolation of kingdoms, thd 
rout of armies, and the fall of empires, Thofe who 
are pleafed with obferving the firft birth of new opi- 
nions, their ftruggles againft oppofition, their filent 
progrefs under perfecution, their general reception, and 
their gradual decline, or fudden extindion; thofe that 
amufe themfelves with remarking the different periods 
of human knowledge, and obferve how darkneis and 
light fucceed each other ; by what accident tlie mod 
gloomy nights of ignorance have given way in the 
dawn of icience, and how learning has languilhed and 
decayed, for want of patronage and regard, or been 
overborne by the prevalence of fafhionable ignorance, 
or loft amidft the tumults of invafion, and the ftorms 
of violence. All thofe who defire any knowledge of 
the literary tranfaftions of paft ages, may find in cata* 
logues, like this at leaft, fuch an account as is given 
by annalifts, and chronologers of civil hiftory. 

How the knowledge of the facred writings has been 
diffufed, will be obferved from the catalogue of th^ 
various editions of the bible, from the firft impreflion 
by Fujt^ in 1462, to the prefent time; in which will 
be contained the polyglot editions of Spain^ FratuCy and 
Efiglandy thofe of the original HebreWy the Greek Sep-^ 
itiaginty and the Latin Vulgate ; with the verfions which 
are now ufed in the remoteft parts of Europey in the 
country of the GrifonSy in Liliuaniay Bokemiay Finland^ 
and Iceland. 

With regard to the attempts of the fame kind made 
in our own country, there are few whofe expcdation$ 
will not be exceeded by the number of Englijh bibles, 
of which not one is forgotten^ whether valuable for 
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the pomp and beauty of the impreffion, or for the 
notes with which the text is accompanied, or for any 
controvcrfy or.perfecution that it produced, or for tho 
pecuHarity of any fingle paflage. With the fame care 
have the various editions of the book of common- 
prayer been felefted, from which all the alterations 
which have been made in it may be eafily remarked. 

Amongft a great number of Roman miffals and 
breviaries, remarkable for the beauty of their cuts and 
illuminations, will be found the Mofombic miflal and 
breviary, that raifed fuch commotions in the kingdom 
of Spain. 

The controverfial treaties written in England^ about 
the time of the Reformation, have been diligently 
collefted, with a multitude of remarkable trafts, fingle 
fermons, and fmall treatlfes j which, however worthy 
to be preferved, are, perhaps, to be found in no other 
place. 

The regard which was always paid, by the collec- 
tors of this library, to that remarkable period of time, 
in which the art of printing was invented, determined 
them to accumulate the ancient impreffions of the 
fathers of the church ; to which the later editions are 
added, left antiquity lliould have feemed more worthy 
of efteem than accuracy. 

Hiftory has been confidered with the regard due tor 
that ftudy by which the manners are moft eafily formed, • 
and from which the moft efficacious inftruftion is re-« 
ceived ; nor will the moft extenfive curiofity fail of 
gratification in this library ; from which no writers 
have been excluded, that relate either to the religious 
or civil affairs of any nation. 

Not 
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Not only thofe authors of ecclefiaftical hiftory have 
been procured, that treat of the date of religion in ge- 
neral, or deliver accounts of fedls or nations, but thofe 
likewife who have confined themfelves to particular 
orders of men in every church ; who have related the 
original, and the rules of every fociety, or recounted 
the lives of its founder and its members; thofe who 
have deduced in every country the fucceflion of biftiops, 
and thofe who have employed their abilities in cele- 
brating the piety of particular faints, or martyrs, or 
monks, or nuns. 

The civil hiftory of all nations has been amafled 
together; nor is it eafy to determine which has been 
thought mofl worthy of curiofity. 

Oi France^ not only the general hiflories and an- 
cient chronicles, the accounts of celebrated reigns, 
and narratives of remarkable events, but even the 
memorials of lingle families, the lives of private men, 
the antiquities of particular cities> churches, and mo- 
nafleries, the topography of provinces, and the ac- 
counts of laws, cuftoms, and prefcriptions, are here to 
be found. 

The feveral flates of Italy have, in this treafury, 
their particular hiflorians, whofe accounts are, perhaps, 
generally more cxaft, by being lefs extenfive; and 
more interefling, by being more particular. 

Nor has lefs regard been paid to the different na- 
tions of the Germanic empire, of which neither the 
Bohemians^ nor HungarianSy nor AuJirianSj nor Bava^ 
riansy have been neglefted ; nor have their antiquities, 
towever generally difregarded, been lefs ftudioufly 
fcarched, than their prefent Hate. 

Vol. II. N The 
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The northern nations have fupplied this colleftion, 
not only with hiftorj', but poetry, with Gothic anti- • 
quitles, and Runic infcriptions; which at leaft have this 
claim to veneration, above the remains of the Roman 
magnificence, that they are the works of thofe heroes 
by whom the Roman empire was deftroyed ; and which 
may plead, at leaft in this nation, that they ought not 
to be neglcAed by thofe that owe to the men whofe 
memories they preferve, their conftitution, their pros- 
perties, and their liberties. 

The curiofity of thefe colleftors extends equally to 
all parts of the world ; nor did they forget to add 
to the northern the fouthern writers, or to adorn their 
colleftion with chronicles of Spain^ and the conqueft 
oi Mexico^ 

Even of thofe nations with which we have lefs in- 
tercourfe, whofe cuftoms are lefs accurately known, 
and whofe hiftory is lefs diftinftly recounted, there arc 
in this library repofited fuch accounts as the Europeans 
have been hitherto able to obtain ; nor are the Mogu/^ 
the Tartar^ the STz/r/t, and the Saracen^ without their 
hiftorians. 

That perfons fo inquifitive with regard to the tranf- 
aftions of other nations, Ihould enquire yet more ar- 
dently after the hiftorj^ of their own, may be naturally 
expeded ; and, indeed, this part 6f the library is no 
common inftance of diligence and accuracy. Her^ 
are to be found, with the ancient chronicfes, and larger 
hiftories of Britain^ the narratives of fingle feigns, and 
the accounts of remarkable revolutions, thfe topogra- 
phical hiftories of counties, the pedigrees of families, 
the antiquities of churches and cities, the proceedings 
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of parliaments, the records of monafteries, and thd 
lives of particular men, whether eminent in the church 
or the ftate, or remarkable in private life; whether 
exemplary for their virtues, or deteftable for theif 
crimes j whether perfccuted for religion, or executed 
for rebellion. 

That memorable period of the Englijh hiftory, 
which begins with the reign of king Charles the Firft^ 
and ends with the Reiloration, will almoft furnifti a 
library alone, fuch is the number of volumes, pam- 
phlets, and papers, which were publiftied by either 
party s and fuch is the care with which they hav^i 
been preferved. 

Nor is hiflory without the neceflary preparatives 
and attendants, geography and chronology : of geo- 
graphy, the beft writers and delineators have been 
procured, and pomp and accuracy have both been re- 
garded : the ftudent of chronology may here find like- 
wife thofe authors who fearched the records of time, 
and fixed the periods of hiflory. 

With the hiftorians and geographers may be ranked 
the writers of voyages and travels, which may be read 
here in the Latin^ EngUJli^ Dutch^ German^ French^ 
Italian^ and SpaniJJi languages. 

The laws of different countries, as they are in them-* 
felves equally worthy of curiofity with their hiflory, 
'have> in this coUeftion, been juflly regarded ; and 
the rules by which the various communities of the 
world are governed, may be here examined and com- 
pared* Here are the ancient editions of the papal de- 
cretals, and the commentators on the civil law, the 
cdiftsr of Spain^ and the flatutes oi Venice. 

N a But 
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But with particular induftry have the various writ- 
ers on the laws of our own country been collefted, 
from the moft ancient to the prefent time, from the bo- 
dies of the ftatutes to the minuteft treatife; not only, 
the reports, precedents, and readings of our own 
courts, but even the laws of our tVeft-Indian colonies, 
will be exhibited in our catalogue. 

But neither hiftory nor law have been fo far able 
to engrofs this library, as to exclude phyfic, philo- 
fophy, or criticifm. Thofe have been thought, with 
juftice, worthy of a place, who have examined the dif- 
ferent fpecies of animals, delineated their forms, or 
defcribed their properties and inftinds; or who have 
penetrated the bowels of the earth, treated on its dif- 
ferent ftrata, and analyfed its metals ; or who have 
amufed themfelves with lefs laborious fpeculations, 
and planted trees, or cultivated flowers, 

Thofe that have exalted their thoughts above the 
minuter parts of the- creation, who have obferved the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and attempted fyftems 
of the univerfe, have not been denied the honour 
which they deferved by fo great an attempt, whatever 
has been their fuccefs. Nor have thofe mathema- 
ticians been rejeded,who have applied their fcience to 
the common purpofes of life ; or thofe that have de- 
viated into the kindred arts, of taftics, architecture, 
and fortification. 

Even arts of far lefs . importance have found their 
authors, nor have thefe authors been defpifed by the 
boundlefs curiofity of the proprietors of the Harlcian 
library. The writers on horfemanfhip and fencing 
are more numerious, and more bulky, than could be 

expefted 
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expedted by thofe who refleft how feldom thofe excel 
in either, whom their education has qualified to com- 
pofe books. 

The admirer of Greek and Roman literature will 
meet, in this coUeftion, with editions little known to 
the moft inquifitive criticks, and which have efcaped 
the obfervation of thofe whofe great employment has 
been the collation of copies ; nor will he find only the 
moft ancient editions of FauJIus^ Jenfon^ Spira, Sweyn- 
hcimy and Pannartz^ but the moft accurate like wife 
and beautiful of ColinauSy the Junta^ Planting Aldus^ 
the Stephens, and Elzevir, with the commentaries and 
oBfervations of the moft learned editors. 

Nor are they accompanied only with the illuftra- 
tions of thofe who have confined their attempts to 
particular writers, but of thofe hkewife who have 
treated on any part of the Greek or Roman antiquities, 
their laws, their cuftoms, their drefs, their buildings, 
their wars, their revenues, or the rites and ceremonies 
of their worfliip, and thofe that have endeavoured to 
explain any of their authors from their ftatues or their 
coins. 

Next to the ancients, thofe writers deferve to be 
mentioned, who, at the reftoration of literature, imi- 
tated their language and their ftyle with fo great fuc- 
cefs, or who laboured with fo much induftry to make 
them underftood : fuch were Philelpkus and Politiany 
Scaliger and Buchanan, and the poets of the age of 
Leo the ^enth ; thefe are Hkewife to be found in this 
librarj', together with the Delicia, or colledlions of all 
nations. 

Painting is fo nearly allied to poetr}% that it can- 
not be wondered that thofe who have fo much 
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efteemed the one, have paid an equal regard to the 
other i and therefore it may be eafily imagined, that 
the colledlion of prints is numerous in an Uncommon 
degree; but furely, the expeftation of every man 
will be exceeded, when he is informed that there arc 
more than forty thoufand engraven from Raphaely Ti- 
tian^ Guidoy the CarracheSy and a thoufand others, by 
J^anteuily Hollar^ Collet^ Edelinck, and Dorignyy and 
other engravers of equal reputation. 

There is alfo a great colledion of original draw* 
ings, of which three feem to deferve a particular 
mention; the firft exhibits a reprefentatioa of th6 
infide of St. Peter's church at Rome ; the fecond, of 
that of St. John Lateran-y and the third, of the high 
altar of St, Ignatius ; all painted with the utmoft ac-* 
curacy, in their proper colours. 

As the value of this great colleftion may be con* 
ceived from this account, however imperfeft, as the 
variety of fubjefts mull engage the curiofity of mea 
of different ftudies, inclinations, and employments^ 
it may be thought of very little ufe to mention any 
llighter advantages, or to dwell on the decorations 
and embellilhments which the generofity of the pro- 
prietors has bellowed upon it ; yet, fince the compiler 
of the Thuanian catalogue thought not even that 
fpecies of elegance below his obfervation, it may not 
be improper to obferve, that the Harleian library, per-, 
haps, excels all others, not more in the number and ex- 
cellence, than in the fplendor of its volumes. 

We may now furely be allowed to hope, that our 
catalogue will not be thought unworthy of the pub-? 
Ji(:k cyriofity j that it will be purchafed as ^ rccorci 
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of this great colleftion, and preferyed as one of thp 
ipemorials of learning. 

The patrons of literature will forgive the pur- 
chafer of this library, if he prefumes to aflert fome 
claim to their protection and encouragement, as he 
may have been inftrumental in continuing to this na- 
tion the advantage of it. The fale of Voffiiis'% collec- 
tion into a foreign country, is, to this day, regretted by 
men of letters ; and if this effort for the prevention of 
another lofs of the fame kind ftiould be difadvan- 
tageous to him, no man will hereafter willingly rifque 
his fortune in the caufe of learning. 
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AN 

ESSAY 

ON THE 

ORIGIN AND IMPORTANCE 

OP 

SMALL TRACTS and FUGITIVE PIECES; 

Written for the Introduction to the 

HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 



THOUGH the fchemc of the following Mif- 
cellany is fo obvious, that the title alone is 
fufiicient to explain it; and though feveral collec- 
tions have been formerly attempted upon plans, as to 
the method, very little, but, as to the capacity and 
execution, very different from ours ; we, being pof- 
fefled of the greateft variety for fuch a work, hope 
for a more general reception than thofe confined 
fchemes had the fortune to meet with ; and, there- 
fore, think it not wholly unneceffary to explain our 
intentions, to difplay the treafure of materials out of 
wliich this Mifcellany is to be compiled, and to ex- 
hibit a general idea of the pieces which we intend to 
infert in it. 

There is, perhaps, no nation in which it is fo 
neceflary, as in our Qytn, to aiTemble^ from time 

to 
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to time, the fmall trafts and fugitive pieces, which 
are occafionally publifhed; fori befides the general 
fubjefts of enquiry, which are cultivated by us, in 
common with .every other learned nation, our con- 
ftitution in church and ftate naturally gives birth to a 
multitude of performances, which would either not 
have been written, or could not have been made pub- 
lick in any other place. 

The form of our government, which gives every 
man, that has leifure, or curiofity, or vanity, the right 
of enquiring into the propriety of publick meafures, 
and, by confequence, obliges thofe who are intruded 
with the adminiftration of national affairs, to give an 
account of their conduft to almqft every man who de- 
mands it, may be reafonably imagined to have occa- 
lioned innumerable pamphlets, which would never 
have appeared under arbitrary governments, where , 
every man lulls himfelf in indolence under calamities, 
of which he cannot promote the redrefs, or thinks it 
prudent to conceal the uneafinefs, of which he cannot 
complain without danger. 

The multiplicity of religious fe6ts tolerated among 
lis, of which every one has found opponents and vin- 
dicators, is another fource of unexhauftible publica- 
tion, almoft peculiar to ourfelves ; for controverfies 
cannot be long continued, nor frequently revived, 
where an inquifitor has a right to (hut up the difpu- 
tants in dungeons ; or where filence can be impofed 
on either party, by the refufal of a licence. 

Not that it fhould be inferred from hence, that po- 
litical or religious controverfies are the only produds 
of the liberty of the Britifli prefs j the mind once let 

looie 
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loofe to enquiry, and fuffered to operate without r^ 
ftraint, neceOkrily deviates into peculiar opinions, and 
wanders in new trads, where fbe is indeed fometimes 
loil in a labyrinth, from which though (he cannot re- 
turn, and fcarce knows how to proceed ; yet, fome- 
times, makes uieful difcoveries, or finds out nearer 
paths to knowledge^ 

The boundlefs liberty with which every man may 
write his own thoughts, and the opportunity of con- 
veying new fentiments to the publick, without dan- 
ger of fuffering either ridicule or cenfure, which 
every man may enjoy, whofe vanity does not incite 
him too haftily to own his performances, naturally 
invites thofe who employ themfelves in fpeculation, to 
try how their notions will be received by a nation, 
which exempts caution from fear, and modefty from 
fhame; and it is no wonder, that where reputa- 
tion may be gained, but needs not be loft, multi- 
tudes are willing to try their fortune, and thruft 
their opinions into the lights Ibmetimes with un- 
fuccefsful hafte, and fometimes with happy teme- 
rity. 

It is obferved, that, among the natives c( Eug- 
landj is to be found a greater variety of humour, 
than in any other country j and, doubtlefs, where 
every man has a full liberty to propagate his con- 
ceptions, variety of humour mull produce variety 
of writers; and, where the number of authors is 
fo great, there cannot but be fome worthy of dif- 
tindtion. 

All thefe, and many other caufes, too tedious to 
be enumerated, have contributed to make pamphlets 

and 
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*nd fmall trafts a very important part of an Englijk 
library ; nor are there any pieces, upon which thofe, 
who afpire to the reputation of judicious coUedtors of 
books, bellow more attention, or greater cxpenfe ; 
becaufe many advantages may be expefted from the 
perufal of thcfe fmall produftions, which are fcarcely 
to be found in that of larger works. 

If we regard hiftory, it is well known, that moft: 
political treatifes have for a long time appeared in this 
form, and that the firft relations of tranfaftions, while 
they are yet the fubjeft of converfation, divide the 
opinions, and employ the conjeftures of mankind, arc 
delivered by thefc petty writers, who have opportuni- 
ties of coUefting the different fentiments of difputants, 
of enquiring the truth from living witneffes, and of 
copying their reprcfentations from the life; and, there- 
fore they prefervc a multitude of particular incidents, 
which ^re forgotten in a fliort time, or omitted in 
formal relations, and which are yet to be confidered as 
fparks of truth, which, when united, may afford light 
in fome of the darkeft fcenes of ftate, as wc doubt not, 
will be fufficiently proved in the courfe of this mif- 
cellany ; and which it is, therefore, the intereft of the 
publick to preferve unextinguifhed. 

The fame obftrvation may be extended to fubjeds 
of yet more importance. In controverfies that relate 
to the truths of religion, the firft effays of reformatiot^ 
{ire generally timerous i and thofe, who have opinions 
to offer, which they expeft to be oppofed, produce 
their fentimeijts, by degrees, and, for the moft part, 
in fmall tradts: by degrees; that^they may not (hock 
their reader? with too m^ny novelties at once; and iii 

fmall 
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fmall tradts, that they may be eafily difperfed, or pri- 
vately printed: almoft every controverfy, therefore, 
has been, for a time, carried on in pamphlets, nor has 
fwelled into larger volumes, till the firft ardor of the 
difputants has fubfided, and they have recoUefted their 
notions with coolnefs enough to digeft them into order, 
confolidate them into fyftems, and fortify them with 
authorities. 

From pamphlets, confequently, are to be learned 
the progrefs of every debate ; the various ftate to 
which the queftions have been changed ; the artifices 
and fallacies which have been ufed, and the fubter- 
fuges by which reafon has been eluded : in fuch writ- 
ings may be feen how the mind has been opened by 
degrees, how one truth has led to another, how 
error has been difent angled, and hints improved to 
.demonftration, which pleafure, and many others, are 
loft by him that only reads the larger writers, by 
whom thefe fcattered fentiments are coUeded, who 
will fee none of the changes of fortune which every 
opinion has paffed through, will have no opportu- 
nity of remarking the tranfient advantages which 
error may fometimes obtain, by the artifices of its 
patron, or the fuccefsful rallies by which truth re- 
gains the day, after a repulfe ; but will be to him, who 
traces the difpute through into particular gradations, 
as he that hears of a viftory, to him that fees the 
battle. 

Since the advantages of preferving thefe fmall trails 
are fo numerous, our attempt to unite them in vo- 
lumes cannot be thought either ufelcfs or unfeafon- 
ablci for there is no other method of fccuring them 

from 
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from accidents;. and they have already been fo long 
neglefted, that this defign cannot be delayed, with- 
out hazarding the lofs of many pieces, which dcfervc 
to be tranfmitted to another age. 

The praftice of publilhing pamphlets on the mofl: 
important fubjefts, has now prevailed more than two 
centuries among us; and therefore it, cannot be 
doubted, but that, as no large colledions have been 
yet made, many curious tracts muft have periflied; 
but it is too late to lament that lofs ; nor ought we 
to refleft upon it, with any other view, than that of 
quickening our endeavours for the prefervation of 
thoie that yet remain j of which we have now a greater 
number, than was, perhaps, ever amafled by any one 
perfon. 

The firfl appearance of pamphlets among us, is 
generally thought to be at the new oppofition raifed 
againft the errors and corruptions of the church of 
Rome. Thofe who were firfl convinced of the reafon- 
ablenefs of the new learning, as it was then called, 
propagated their opinions in fmall pieces, which were 
cheaply printed ; and, what was then of great impor- 
tance, eafily concealed. Thefe treatifes were gene- 
rally printed in foreign countries, and are not, there- 
fore, always very correft. There was not then that 
opportunity of printing in private; for the number of 
printers were fmall, and the prefTes were eafily over- 
looked by the clergy, who fpared no labour or vigi- 
lance for the fuppreflign of herefy. There is, how- 
ever, reafon to fufpeft, that fome attempts were made 
to carry on the propagation of truth by a fecrct prefs ; 
for one of the firfl treatifes in favour of the Reforma- 
tion, 
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tion, is faid, at the end, to be printed at Greenmcb^ by 
the permiffioK of the Lord of Hofts. 

In the time of king Edward the Sixths tlie prefles 
were employed in favour of the reformed religion, and 
fmall trafts were difperfed over the nation, to reconcile 
them to the new forms of worfliip. In this reign, like- 
wife, political panapihlets may be faid to have beta 
begun, by the addrefs of the jrebels of Devun/Mre-y all 
which means of propagating the fentiments of the 
people fo difturbed the court, that no fooner was 
queen Mary refolved to reduce her fubjeds to the 
KQmiJh fuperftition, but (he artfully, by a charter,* 
granted to certain freemen of London^ in whofe fidelity 
no doubt, Ihe confided, intirely prohibited all prcffes, 
but what fliould be licenfed by them \ which charter 
is that by which the corporation of Statioaeis in jLa«- 
don is at this time incorporated. 

Under the reign of queen Elizabeth^ when liberty 
again began to flourifli, the pradtice of writing pam-i* 
phlets became more general ; preffes were multiplied, 
and books were difperfed ; and, I believe, it may pro* 
perly be faid, that the trade of writing began at that 
time, and that it has ever fince gradually increafed in 
the number, though, perhaps, not in the ftyle of thofe 
that followed it. 

In this reign was erefted the fix^fecret prefsagainft 
the church as now eflabliftied, of which I have found 
any certain account. It was employed by the Puri* 

* Which begins thus, ' Know ye, that We, confidering and 

* manifeftly perceiving, that feveral feditious and heretical bookt 

* or trads— again ft liie faith and foUnd catholick dodrine of holy 
' mother, the chyrch^' &g. 

tans, 
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law, and conveyed from one part of the natioir to an* 
other, by them, as they found themfelves in danger d£ 
difcovery. From this prefs iffued moft of the pam- 
phlets againft fVkitgift and his affociates, in the ecdc- 
Haftical government ; and, when it was at laft feized at 
Manchefter, it was employed upon a pamphlet called 
More fVork for a Cooper. 

In the peaceable reign of king Jamesj thofe minds 
which might, perhaps, with lefs difturbancc of tiic 
world, have been engroffed by war, were employed in 
controverfy ; and writings of all kinds were multiplied 
among us. The prefs, however, was not wholly 
engaged in polemical performances, for more innocent 
fubjefts were fometimes treated; and it deferves to be 
remarked, becaufe it is not generally known, that the 
treatifes oiHufbandry and Agriculture^ which were pub- 
liflied about that time, are fo numerous, that it caa 
fcarcely be imagined by whom they were written, or la 
whom they were fold. 

The next reign is too well known to have been a 
time of confufion, and difturbance, and difputes of 
every kind ; and the writings which were produced,, 
bear a natural proportion to the number of queftions 
that were difcuffed at that time ; each party had its 
authors and its preffes, and no endeavours were omit- 
ted to gain profelytes to every opinion. I know not 
whether this may not properly be called, I'he Age of 
Pamphlets ; for, though they, perhaps, may not arife to 
fuch multitudes as Mr. Rawlinfon imagined, they 
Ivere, undoubtedly, more numerous than can be con- 
ceived by any who have not had an opportunity of 
examining them» 

After 
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After the Reftoration, the fame differences, in reli- 
gious opinions, are well known to have fubfifted, and 
the fame political ftruggles to have been frequently 
renewed ; and, therefore a great number of pens were 
employed, on different occafions, till, at length, all 
other difputes were abforbcd in the popifli contro- 
verfy. 

From the pamphlets which thefe different periods of 
time produced, it is propofed, that this Mifcellany 
fliall be compiled j for which it cannot be fuppofed 
that materials will be wanting; and, therefore, the only 
difficulty will be in what manner to difpofe them* 

Thofe who liave gone before us, in undertakings of 
this kind, have ranged the pamphlets, which chance 
threw into their hands, without any regard either to 
the fubjeft on which they treated, or the time in which 
they were written ; a pradice in no wife to be imi- 
tated by us, who want for no materials ; of which wc 
fhall choofe thofe we think beft for the particular cir- 
cumftances of times and things, and moft inftru&ing 
and entertaining to the reader. 

- ^ Of the different methods which prefent them(elves, 
uppn the jirft view of the great heaps of pamphlets 
which the Harleian library exhibits, the two which 
merit mod attention are, to diftribute the treatifes ac- 
cording to their fubjefts, or their dates ; but neither 
of thefe ways can be conveniently followed. By rang- 
ing our coUeftion in order of time, we muft neceffarily 
publifli thofe pieces firft, which leafl engage the curi- 
ofity of the bulk of mankind ; and our dcfign muft 
fall to the ground, for want of encouragement, before 
it can be fo far advanced as to obtain general regard : 

by 
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by confining ourfelres for any long time to any fingle 
fubjeft, we (hall reduce our readers to one clafs ; and, 
OS we (hall lofe all the grace of variety^ Ihall difguft 
all thofe who read chiefly to be diverted* There is 
likewife one objcftion of equal force> againft both thefe 
methods, that we (hall preclude ourfelves from the ad^ 
vantage of any future difcoveries ; and we cannot hope 
to afletnble at once all the pamphlets which have been 
written in any age^ or on any fubjeft. 

It may be added, in vindication of our intended 
pradice, that it is the fame with that of Pkotm^ whofe 
colledions are no lefs mifeellaneous than ours ; and 
who declares, that he leaves it to his reader, to reduce 
his extradts under their proper heads. 

Moft of the pieces which (hall be offered in this 
coUeftion to the publick^ will be introduced by (hort 
prefaces^ in Which will be given (bine account of the 
rea(bns for which they are inferted 5 notes will be fome- 
times adjoined, for the explanation of obfcure paflages, 
or obfolete expreflions; and care will be taken to 
mbgle ufe and pleafure through the whole coUeftion. 
Notwithftanding every fubjeft may not be reliflbed by 
every reader ; yet the buyer may be afTured that each 
number will repay his generous fubfcription. 
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SOME 

ACCOUNT 

OF A book/ CALLED 

THE LIFE OF 

BENVENUTO CELLINL 



THE original of thi$ celebrated performance lay 
in manufcript above a century and a half. 
Tho\:^h it was read with the greateft pleafure by the 
l»rned of lia/y^ no man was hardy enough, during fo 
long a period, to introduce to the world a book in 
V(hich the. fucceffors of St. Pete)- were handled fo 
roughly : a narrative, where artifts and fovereign 
princes, cardinals and courtezans, minifters of date and 
mechanics, are treated with equal impartiality. 

At length, in the j'car 1730, an enterprizing iW/z/x?- 
lilaUf encouraged by Dr. Antonio CoaM, one of the po- 
liteft fcholars in Europe^ publifhed this fo-much dcfired 
work in one volume Quarto. The Doctor gave the 
editor an excellent preface, which, with very flight al- 
teration, is judicioufly preferved by the tranflator. Dr. 
Nugent : the book is, notwithftanding, very fcarce in 
Italy: the cleigy of Naples are very powerful; and 

though 
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thotigh the editor very prudently put Colonia inftead 
of Neapoli in the title-page^ the file of CeUini was pro- 
hibited 5 the court of Rome has actually made it an ar« 
tide in their Index Expurgatorius^ and prevented the 
importation of the book into any country where the 
power of the Holy See prevails* 
• The life ofBeftvmito C^lm is certainly a phenottie^ 
iion in biography!, whether we confider it with refpeft 
to the artift himfelf, or the great variety of hiftorical 
fiwEts which relate to others J it is indeed a very good 
fuppiement to the \i\^oryoi Europe j during the greateft 
jart of the fixteenth century^ more efpecially in what 
relates to painting, fculpture, andarchiteclure, and the 
moft eminent . mafters . in ■ iho-fe- elegant arts, whofe 
works Cff//ii» piaifes pr. cen&rss with peculiair freedom 
and energy^ ^ 

As to the mati himfelf, there is not perhaps a more? 
fingular charadei^ among the race oiAdam: the ad- 
mited Lord Herbert of Cherbury fcarce equals Cellini 
in the number of peculiar qualities which feparate him 
from the reft of the human fpecies* 

He is at once a man of pleafure, and a flaVe to fu- 
perftition i a defpifcr of vulgar notions, and a be- 
liever in magical incantations ; a fighter of duels, and 
a compofcr of divine fonnets^ an ardent lover of 
truthi and a retailer of vifionary fancies; an admirer 
oi papal power, and a hater of popes ; an offender 
againft the laws, with a ftrong reliance on divine pro- * 
vidence. If I may be allowed the expreffion^ Cellini 
is one ftrlkiog feature added to the human form — a 
prodigy to be wondered at^ not an example to be 
imitatisd^ ... 

O % Though 
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Though CelHm was fo blind to his own irapcrfccJ* 
tions as to comniit the moft unjuilifiable a&ions, with 
.a full pcrfuafion of . the goodnefs of his caufe and the 
rcditude of his intention, yet no man was a keener and 
TOore accurate obftfrver of the bleroilhes of others; 
hence his book abounds with (arcaftick wit and iktiri* 
cal expreffion^ Yet though his portraits are fome* 
times grotefque and over-charged, from miiinforma* 
tibn, from melancholy, from infirmity, and ftom pe- 
culiarity of humour; in general it muft be allowed 
that they are drawn from the life, and conformable to 
the idea given by cotemporary writers. His charac- 
ters of pope C/ement the feventh, Paul the third, and 
his baflard (on Pier Luigi; Fronds the firft, and his 
favourite miftrefs totudamd^Efiampes; Co/mo duke of 
Florence^ and his duchefs^ with many other% ase 
touched by the hand of a mailer. 

General hiftory cannot defeend to- minute details 
of the domeftick life and private tranfadions, the 
paflions and foibles of great perfonages ; but thel^ 
give truer reprefentations of their charaflers than all< 
the elegant and laboured compofitions of poets and 
hiftorians. 

To fome a regifter of the actions of k ftatuary may 
fecm a heap of uninterefting occurrences ; but the dif- 
cernmg will not difdain the efforts of a powerful mind, 
becaufe the writer is not ennobled by birth, or digni* 
fied by (tation. 

The man who raifes himfelf by confummate merit 
i0 his profeiiion to the' notice of princes, who con- 
verfes with them in a language di6tated by honefi 
freedom, who fcruples not to tell them thofe truths^ 

which 
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which they muft defpair to hear from courtiers and 
favourites, from minions and paraCtes, is a bold le* 
veller of diftindions in the courts of powerful mo- 
narchs. Genius is the parent of truth and courage ; 
and thefe, united^ dread no oppoHtion. 

The Tufcan language is greatly admired for its ele- 
gance, and the meaneft inhabitants o{ Florence fpeak a 
dialedt which the reft of Italy are proud to imitate. 
7he flyle of Celling though plain and familiar, is vi- 
gorous and energetick. He poffefles, to an uncom- 
mon degree, ftrength of expreffion, and rapidity of 
£ancy. Dr. Nugent feems to have carefully ftudied his 
author, and to have tranflated him with eafe and frec> 
dcun, as well as truth and fidelity. 
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A 

VIEW OF TKB CONTROVERSY 

BE TWEEN 

Monf.eROUSAZandMr. WARBURTON, 

OK THIK SUBJECT OF 

Mr. POPE'S ESSAY on MAN. 

In a Letter to thp 
Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xiii. 



Mr. Urban, 

IT would not be found ufelefs in the learned world, 
if in written controveriies as in oral difputations, 
a moderator could be feleded, who might in fome de* 
gree fuperintend the debate, reiliain all necdlcfs ex- 
curfions, repreis all perfoiuU ^'efk&ions, and at laft re< 
capitulate the ai^uments on each fidej and who, 
though he (hould not affume the province of decid- 
ing the queftion, might at lead exhibit it in it$ true 
ftate. 

This refledion arofe in my mind upon the con- 
fideration of Mr. Croufaz's Commentary on the Ef- 
fay on Man, and Mr. Warburton's Anfwcr to it. 
The importance of the fubjeft, the reputation and 
abilities of the controvertifts, and perhaps the ar- 
dour with which each has endeavoured to fupport his 
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caufe,have made an attempt of this kind necefiary for 
the information of the greateft number of Mr. Pope's 
readers. 

Among the duties of a moderator, I have men- 
tioned that of recalling the difputants to the fub- 
jedt, and cutting off the excrefcences of a debate, 
which Mr. Croufaz will not fuffer to be long unem- 
ployed, and the reprefEon of perfonal invedlives which 
have not been very carefully avoided on either part ; 
and are lefs excufable, becaufe it has not been proved, 
that either the poet, or his commentator, wrote with 
any other defign than that of promoting happinefs b^' 
cultivating reafon and piet}\ 

Mr. Warburton has indeed fo much deprefled the 
charadter of his adverfary, that before I confider tte 
controverfy between them, I think it neceffary to ex- 
hibit fome fpecimens of Mr. Croufaz's fentiments, by 
which it will probably be (hewn, that he is far from 
deferving either indignation or contempt; that his 
notions arc juft, though they are fometimes introduced 
without neceflity ; and defended when they are not op- 
pofed J and that his abilities and parts are fuch as may 
entitle him to revereoce from thofe who think his 
criticifms fuperfluous. 

In page 35 of the Eng/i/i tranflation, he exhibits an 
obfervation which every writer ought to iniprcfs upon 
his mind, and which, may afford a fufEcient apology 
for his commentary. ' . 

On . the notion of a ruling paffion he bffers this 
renwrfk: ^ Nothing fo much hinders tnen from 
* obtaining ft complete vidtory over their ruling 

O 4 ' ' ^ paflion. 
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^ paffion, as that all the advantages gained in their 

* days of retreat, by juft and fober reflcftions, whether 

* ftruck out by their own minds, or borrowed from 

* good books, or from the converfation of men of 

* merit, are deftroyed in a few moments by a free 

* intercourfe and acquaintance with libertines; an4 

* thus the work is always to be begun anew. A 

* gamefter refolves to leave off play, by which he 

* finds his health impaired, his family ruined, and his 
^ paffions inflamed; in this refolution he periifls a 

* few days, but foon yields to an invitation, which 

* will give his prevailing inclination an opportunity 

* of reviving in all its force. The cafe is the (ame 

* with other men : but is rcafon to be charged with 

* thcfe calamities and follies, or rathef the man who 

* refufes to liften to its voice in oppofition to imper* 
^ tinent folicitations ?' 

On the means recommended for the attainment of 
happinefs, he obferves, ^ that the abilities which 

* our Maker has given us, and the internal and 
^ external advantages with which he has invefted 

* us, are of two very different kinds ; thofe of one 
^ kind are bellowed in common upon us and the 

* brute creation, but the other exalt us far above 

* other animals. To difregard any of thefe gifts 

* would be ingratitude; but to negleft thofe of 

* greater excellence, to go no fjirther than the grofs 

* fatisfaftions of fenfe, and the funftions of mere ani- 
.♦ mal life, would be a far greater crime. We are 

* formed by our Creator capable of acquirii^ know- 

* ledge, and regulating our condudt by reafonable 

* rules i it is therefore our duty to cultivate our un- 

* d^rftandings, 
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derftandings, and exalt our virtues. We need but 
make the experiment to find, that the greateft plca- 
fures will arife from fuch endeavours. 

• It is trifling to allege, in oppofition to this truth, 
that knowledge cannot be acquired, nor virtue pur- 
fiied, without toil and efforts, and that all efforts 
produce fatigue. God requires nothing difpropor- 
tioned to the powers he has given, and in the exer- 
cife of thofe powers confifts the higheft fatis- 
£idion. 

* Toil and wearinefs are the effefts of vanity : when 
a man has formed a defign of excelling others in 
merit, he is difquieted by their advances, and leaves 
nothing unattempted, that . he may ftep before 
them : this occafions a thoufand unreafonable emo- 
tions, which juftly bring their puniflimcnt along 
with them, 

* But let a man ftudy and labour to cultivate and 
improve his abilities in the eye of his Maker, and 
with the profpedt of his approbation ; let him atten- 
tively refleft on the infinite value of that approba- 
tion, and the higheft encomiums that men can 
beftow will vanilh into nothing at the comparifon* 
When we five in this manner, we find that we live 
for a great and glorious end. 

• When this is our frame of mind, we find it no 
longer difficult to reftrain ourfelves in the gratifica-- 
tions of eating and drinking, the moft grofs eryoy-* 
ments of fcnfe. We take what is ncceflary to pre- 
ferve health and vigour, but are not to give ourfelves 

' up to pleafures that weaken the attention, and dull 
[ th^ undcrftanding.' 

And 
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And the true fenfc of Mr. Pope's aflertion, thsrt 
Whatever iSy is rights and I believe the fenfe in which 
h was written, is thus explained : — * A facred 7^d 

* adorable order is eftablifhed in the governmcnl of 

* mankind. Thefe are certain and unvaried truths': 

* he that feeks God, and makes it his happinefs to 

* live in obedience to bim, (hall obtain what he en* 

* deavours after, in a degree far above his prefent 

* comprehenfion. He that turns his back upon his 

* Creator, neglefts to obey him, and perfeveres in hb 

* difobedience^ fliall obtain no other happinefs than 

* he can receive from enjoyments of his own pro- 

* curing ; void of fatisfaftion, weary of life, wafted by 

* empty cares and remorfes equally harafling and juft> 

* he will experience the certain confequences of his 

* own choice. Thus will juftice and goodnefs refumc 

* their empire, and that order be reftored which men 

* have broken.* 

I am afraid of wearj'ing you or your readers with 
more quotations, but if you fhall inform me that a 
continuation of my correfpondcnce will be well re* 
celved> I Qiall defcend to particular jjaffages, (hew 
how Mr. Pope gave fomctimes occafion to miftakes, 
and how Mr. Croufaz was miflcd by his fufpicion of 
the fyftem of fatality. 

I am, SIR, your's> &c# 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 

TO THK 

LONDON CHRONICLE, 

January i, 1757. 



IT has always been lamented, that of the little time 
allotted to man, much muft be fpent upon fuper- 
fluitics. Every profped has its obftruftions, which 
wc muft break to enlarge our view : every ftep of our 
progrefs finds impediments, which, however eager to 
go forward, we muft ftop to remove. Even thofc 
who profefs to teach the way to happinefs, have mul- 
tiplied our incumbrances, and the author of almoft 
every book retards his inftruftions by a preface. 

The writers of the Chronicle hope to be eafily 
ibrgiven, though they (hould not be free from an 
infeAion that has feized the whole fraternity, and in- 
ftead of falling immediately to their fubjefts, fliould 
detain the Readef for a time with an account of the 
importance of their defign, the extent of their plan, 
and the accuracy of the method which they intend to 
profecute. Such premonitions, though not always ne- 
ceflary when the Reader has the book complete in his 
hand, and may find by his own eyes whatever caii be 
found in it, yet may be more eafily allowed to works 

publilhed 
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publilhed gradually in fucccflive parts, of which 
the fcheme can only be fo far known as the author 
fliail think fit to difcover it. 

The Paper which we now invite the Publick to add 
to the Papers with which it is already rather wearied 
than fatisfied, confifts of many parts ; fome of which 
it has in common with other periodical (heets, and 
fome peculiar to itfelf. 

The firft demand made by the reader of a journal 
ist that he (hould find an accurate account of foreign 
tranfaftions and domeftick incidents. This is always 
cxpcfted, but this is very rarely performed. Of 
thofe writers who have taken upon themfclves the 
tafk of intelligence, fome have given and others have 
(bid their abilities, whether fmall or great, to one or 
other of the parties that divide xisj and without a 
wifli for truth or thought of decency, without care of 
any other reputation than that of a flubborn adherence 
to their abettors,, carry on the fame tenor of reprefen- 
tation through all the viciffitudes of right and wrong, 
neither deprefledby detedlion, nor abaflied by confu- 
tation, proud of the hourly increafe of infamy, and 
ready to boaft of 4II the contumelies that falfehood and 
, flander may bring- upon them^ as new proofs of their 
zeal and fidelity. 

With thefe heroes we have no ambition to be num- 
bered, we leave to the confeflbrs of fadion the merit 
of their fufferings, and are defirous to Ihelter qurfelves 
under the proteftion pf truth. That 2^11 our fa<fts will 
be aiichentick, or all our remarks juftj, we dare not 
venture to promife : we can relate but what we hear, 
we can point out but what we fee. Of remote tranf- 
aclions, the firft accounts are always confufed, and 

commonly 
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Commonly exa^erated: and in domcftick afiairs, if 
the power to conceal is Icfs^ the intereft to mifrepre^ 
fent is often greater j apd what is fufficiently vexatious, 
truth feems to fly from curiofity, and as many en- 
quirers produce many narratives, whatever engages 
the public attention is immediately di^uifed by the 
embeUifliments of fiAion. We pretend to no pecu- 
liar power of difentangling contradiftion or demiding 
forgery, w? have no fettled correfpondence with the 
Antipodes, nor maintain any fpies in the cabinets of 
princes. But as we (hall always be confcious that our 
miftakes are involuntary, we (hall watch the gradual 
difcoveries of time, and retraA whatever we have 
haftily and erroneoufly advanced. 

In the narratives of the daily writers every reader 
perceives fomewhat of neatnefs and purity wanting, 
which at the firft view it feems eafy to fupply -, but 
it mufl: be confidered, that thofe paflages mufl be 
written in hafle, and that there is often no other 
choice, but that they mull want either novelty or 
accuracy; and that as life is very uniform, the 
bSslits of one week are fo like thofe of another, that 
by any attempt after variety of expreflion, inven- 
tion would foon be wearied, and language exhaufted. 
Some improvements however we hope to make; and 
for the reft we think that when we commit only com- 
mon faults, we (hall not be excluded from common 
indulgence. 

. The accounts of prices of corn and ilocks are ta 
moft of our Readers of more importance than narnin 
tives of greater found ; and as exadnefs is here within 
the reach of diligence, our readers may juftiy require 
it from us. 

Memorials 
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Memorials of a private and perfonal kind^ whicfl 

relate deaths^ marriages, and preferments, muft always 
be imperfeft by omiffion, and often erroneous by mxC- 
information; but even in thefe there Ihall not be 
wanting care to avoid miftakes, or to rcftify them 
whenever they (hall be found. 

That part of our work, by which it is diftinguiflbed 
firom all others, is the literary journal, or account of 
the labours and produftions of the learned* This was 
for a long time among the deficiencies of Englifi lite* 
rature ; but as the caprice of man is always ftarting 
from too little to too much, we have now amongft 
other difturbers of human quiet, a numerous body of 
reviewers and remarkers. 

Every art is improved by the emulation of com* 
petitors \ thofe who make no advances towards exceU 
fence, may ftand as warnings againft faults* Wc 
fliall endeavour to avoid that petulance which treats 
with contempt whatever has hitherto been reputed 
facred. We (hall reprefs that elation of malignity, 
which wantons in the cruelties of criticifm, and not 
only murders reputation, but murders it by torture. 
Whenever we feel ourfelves ignorant we (hall at lead: 
be modeft* Our intention is not to prc-occupy judg- 
ment by praife or cenfure, but to gratify curiolity by 
early intelligence, and to tell rather what our authors 
have attempted, than what they have performed. 
The titles of books are neceflarily (hort, and there- 
fore difclofc but imperfeftly the contents ; they are 
ibmetimes fraudulent and intended to raifc falfe 
expectations. In our account this brevity will be 
extended, and thefe frauds whenever they are deteded 
will be expofedi for though we write without in- 

tentioa 
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teiUioa to H i flire» we (hall not fufFer ourfelves to be 
made parties to deceit. 

If any author (hall tranfmit a fumtnary of his work, 
we fliall willingly receive it ; if any literary anecdote, 
or curious obfervation, (hall be communicated to us, 
we will^ carefully infert it. Many fads are known ai^d 
foigotten, many obfervations are made and fuppreiTed; 
and entertainment and inftruftion are frequently loft, 
for want of a repofitory in which they may be conve- 
niently preferred. 

No man can modeftly promi(e what he cannot af* 
certain : we hope for the praife of knowledge and dif- 
cernment, but we rclaim only that of diligence and 
candoun 
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NAVIGATION, like other arts, has been pef- 
fefted by degrees. It is not eafy to conceive 
that any age or nation was without fomc veffel, in 
which rivers might be pafled by travellers^ or lakes 
frequented by fifliermen ; but we have no knowledge 
of any fhip that could endure tlic violence of the ocean 
before the ark of Noah. 

As the tradition of the deluge has been tranfmitted 
to almoft all the nations of the earth ; it muft be (up- 
pofed that the memory of the means by which Noah 
and his family were preferved, would be continued 
long among their defcendants, and that the poffibility 
of paffing the feas could never be doubted. 

What men know to be praflicable, a thouland mo- 
tives will incite them to try ; and there is reafon to be- 
lieve, that from the time that the generations of the 
poft-diluvian race fpread to the fea (hores, there were 
always navigators that ventured upon the fea, though, 
perhaps, not willingly beyond the fight of land. 

Of the ancient voyages little certain is known, 
and it is not neceffary to lay before the Reader fuch 

• A Collcftion of Voyages and Travels, felcdted from the 
writers of all nations, in four fmall pocket volumes, and publiihed 
bv "Neiolcry ; to oblige whom, it is conjeAured that Johnfm drew up 
this carious and learned papers 

conje&ures 
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fconjcdures as learned men have offered to the world. 
The Romans by conquering Carthage^ put a ftop to 
great part of the trade of diftant nations with one an- 
other, and becaufe they thought only on war and con- 
queft, as their empire increafed, commerce was dif- 
couraged ; till under the latter emperors, fliips feem 
to have been of little other ufe than to tranfport 
foldierSi 

Navigation could not be carried to any great degree 
of certainty without the compafs, which was unknowa 
to the ancients. The wonderful quality by which a 
jieedle or fmall bar of fteel, touched with a loadftone 
or m^net, and turning freely by equilibration on a 
point, always preferves the meridian, and directs its 
two ends north and fouth, was difcovered according to 
the common opinion in 1299, '^y J^^^ ^^'^ oi Amalfi^ 
a town in Italy, 

From this time it is reafonable to fuppofe that navi- 
gation made continual, though flow improvements^ 
which the confufion and barbarity of the times, and 
the want of communication between orders of men 
fo. diftant as failors and monks, hindered from being 
diftinftly and fucceffively recorded. 

It feems, however^ that the failors ftill wanted either 
knowledge of courage, for they continued for two 
centuries to creep along the coaft, and confidered 
eVery headland as unpaflable, which ran far into the 
fea, and againft which the waves broke with uncom- 
mon agitation. 

The firft who is known to have formed the delign 
of new difcoveries, or the firft who had power to 
execute his purpofes, was Don Htnry the fifth, fon of 

Vol. II. P ^;.., John, 
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^ohn^ the firft king of Portugal^ and P//i/ifpina, fitter 
of Henry the fourth of England. Don Henry having 
attended his father to* the conquefl of Ceuta^ obtained 
hy converfation with the inhabitants of the continent, 
foiiie accounts of the interior kingdoms and fouthern 
cpaft of Africa \ which, though rude and indiftin<5):9 
were fufficient to raife his curiofity, and convince him, 
that there were countries yet unknown and worthy of 
difcovery. 

He therefore equipped fooje fni.all veffels, and 
commanded that they fliould pafs as far as they could 
along that coafl oi Africa which looked upon the great 
Atlantic ocean, the immcnfity of which ftruck the 
grofs and unfkilful navigators of thefe times with ter-r 
ror and amazement. He was not able to communis 
cate his own ardour to his Teamen, who procef^dcd 
very ilowJy in the new attempt ; each was afraMi tp 
venture much farther than he thait.went before l^igij 
apd ten years were fpcnt before they bad advaneej^ 
beyond cape Bajadwy io called ffom its progreiRoA 
iato the ocean, and the circuit by which it mud be 
doubled* The o|)])ofition of tbk ()»-oaipntory to t^f 
courfe of the fea, produced a violent current andrh^k 
waves, into which they durft not TCi\tur<p, and which 
they hod not yet knowl^^ge cnouj^ to .avatfi\b]r 
ftanding off from the land into the op«o faa» . ^ v: 

The prince was defirous to know fomej^ipg ^i»f 
the couotries that lay beyond ,tl|is formvlable papci 
and fent two commanders,. nan^<^d ; Join - Qimff^is^ 
Zttrc<ij atid TrifiaH Faz^ in 141^5, .40 pafe .bq^pad 
B^a-dvt^ and furvey the .^paft brfiind if.. TJiey 
were caught by a tempeft^ which. difQire .thefiii^oj;^ 
-,: -7 4 ^l ittte 
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into the unknown ocean, where they expeAed to 
perifh by the violence of the wind, or perhaps to 
wander for ever in the boundlefs deep. At 1^, in 
the midft of their defpsdr, they found a fmall iiland^ 
where they ftieltered themfelves, and which the fenfe 
of their deliverance difpofcd them to call Puerto SantOf 
or the Holy Haven. 

When they returned with an account of this new 
iiland, Henry performed a publickaft of thankigiving^ 
and fent them again with (eeds and cattle 5 and we 
are told by the Spani/k hiftorian, that they (et two 
jabbits on (bore, which increafed fo much in a few 
years, that they drove away the inhabitants^ by de* 
ftroying their corn and plants, and were fufTered to 
enjoy the ifland without oppofition. 

In the fecond or third voyage to PMerto Santo (for 
authors do not agree which), a third captain called 
PereUoy was joined to the two former. As they looked 
round the ifland upon the ocean, they faw at a dif-' 
timce fomething which they took for a cloudy till they 
perceived tliat it did not change its place. They di« 
npfted their courfe towards it, and, in 1419, difco-* 
vered another iiland covered with trees, which they 
tbertfore called Madera^ or the IJle of Wood. , 

Madtr^ Vids given to Faz or Zarco, who fet fire 
to the woods, which are reported by Sauza to have 
burnt for feven years together, and to have been 
wafted, till want of wood was the greateft inconve* 
iiieacy of the place. But green wood is not very apt 
to bum, and the heavy rains which M m thefe coup** 
tries muft furely have extioguUhed tike conflagration, 
ivere k ever fa violent* 

?Z Then 
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There was yet little progrefs made upon the foutlr-. 
crn coaft, and Henry's projed was treated as chimerical 
by many of his countrymen. At laft Gilianes^ in 
1433, paffed the dreadful cape, to which he gave 
the name of BajadoVy and came back to the wonder 
of the nation. 

In two voyages tnore, made in the two following 
ycara, they paflcd forty-two leagues farther, and in 
the latter, two men with borfes being fct on fliore, 
wandered over the country, and found nineteen 
men, whom, according to the favage manners of 
that ag^, they attacked; the natives having jave- 
lins, wounded one of the Porttiguefe^ and received 
fome wounds from them. At the mouth of a river 
they found fea-wolves in great numbers, and brought 
home many of their ikins, which were much cf- 
teemed. 

Antonio GonZales^ who had been one of the affoci-. 
ates diGUimes^ was fent again, in 1440, to bring back- 
a cargo of the fkins of fea- wolves. He was followed- 
in another (hip by Nunno Triftatn. They were now 
of ftrength* fufficient to venture upon violence, 'thejfT 
therefore landed, and without either right or prove-' 
cation, made all whom they feized their jprifonerSy 
and brought them to P.ortitj(a/y<mth great commenda- 
tions both from the prince and the nation. • 
Henry now began to pleafe himfelf with the fac-> 
cefs of his projects, and as one jof his purpofes wa*** 
tlie-converfion of infidels, he thought it neceffary ta. 
impart his ;undertakiog to the pope, and ta obtaim 
t^e fandipn. pf ccclefiaftical authority. To this end 
Fernando Lopez d'Azevedo wasdifpatched.to Rome^ 
'.: Z : * who 
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wiio rekted to the pope and cardinals the great de- 
figns of Henry ^ and magnified his zeal for the propa- 
gation of religion. The pope was pleafcd with the nar- 
rative, and by a formal bull, conferred upon the 
crown of Portugal all the countries which fliould be 
difcovered as far as Indian together with India itfelf, 
end granted feveral privileges and indulgencies to the 
churches which Henry had built in his new regions, and 
to the men engaged in the navigation for difcovery. 
By this bull all other princes were forbidden to en- 
croach upon the conquefts of the Portugtiefe^ on pain 
of the cenfures incurred by the crime of ufurpation. 

The approbation of the pope, the fight of men 
whofe manners and appearance were fo different 
from thofc of Europeans^ and the hope of gain from 
golden regions, which has been always the great incen- 
tive to hazard and difcovery, now began to operate 
with full force. The defire of riches and of domi- 
nion, which is yet more pleafing to the fancy, filled 
-the courts of the Portuguefe prince with innumerable 
adventurers from very diflant parts of Europe. Some 
wanted to be employed in the fearch after new coun- 
tries, and fome to be fettled in thofe which had been 
already found. 

Communities now began to be animated by the 
fpirit of enterprife, and many afTociations were 
formed for the equipment of fhips, and the acquifi • 
lion of the riches of diflant regions, which perhaps 
were always fuppofed to be more wealthy, as more 
•remote. Thefe undertakers agreed to pay the 
prince a fifth part of the profit, fomctimes a greater 

P 3 (hare. 
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fhare, and fent out the armament at their own ex^ 
penfc. 

The city of Lagos was the firft that carried on this 
defign by contribution. The inhabitants fitted out 
fix veffels, under the command of Lucaroty one of the 
prince's houlhold, and foon after fourteen more were 
furniflied for the fame purpofe, under the fame com* 
mander ; to thofe were added numy belonging to pri- 
vate men, fo that in a (hort time twenty- fix (hips put 
to fea in qued of whatever fortune fliould pre(ent. 

The (hips of Lagos wore foon feparated by foul 
weather, and the reft, takbg each its own cour(e» 
flopped at different parts of the African coaft, froni 
Cape Bianco to Cape Verd. Some of them, in I444» 
anchored at Gomera^ one of the Canaries^ where they 
were kindly treated by the inhabitants, who took 
them into their fervice s^infk the peopie of the ifle 
of Palmoy with whom they were at war ; but the Por* 
iugueje at their return to Gomera^ not being made fo 
rich as they expeded, fell tipon their friends, in con«> 
tempt of all the laws of hofpitality and ilipulations 
of alliance, and, making feveral of them prifonersand 
ilaves, fet fail for Lifbon. 

The Canaries are fuppofed to have been known, 
however imperfeftly, to the ancients ^ but in the 
confufion of the fubfequent ages they were loft and 
forgotten, till about the year 1340, the Bifcayitm 
found Lucarot^ and invading it (for to find a new 
country and invade it has always been the fame), 
brought away feventy captives, and Icwne commo- 
dities of the place. Louis de la Cerda^ count of 

Clermont J 
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Clermont^ of the blood royal both rf France and 
Spain^ nephew of John de la Cerda^ who called him- 
fclf the Prince of Fortune, had once a mind to fettle 
in thofe iflands, and applying himfelf firft to the 
king of ArragOHy and then to Clement VI. was by the 
pope crowned at Avignon^ king of the Canaries^ on 
condition that he (hould reduce them to the true re- 
ligion; but the prince altered his mind, and went 
into France to fcrve againft the Engli/k. The kings 
both of CafiiU and Portugal, though they did not 
oppofe the papal grant, yet complained of it, as made 
without their knowledge, and in contravention of their 
•rights* 

The firft fettlement in the Canaries was made by 
Join de Betancour^ a French gentleman, for whom 
Iris kinfman Robin de Braquementy admiral of France^ 
be^^ed them, with the title of King, from Henry the 
•magnificent of Caftile^ to whom he had done eminent 
fcrvices. John made himfelf mafter of fome of the 
ifles, but could never conquer the grand Canary \ and 
having fpent all that he had, went back to Europe^ 
leaving his nephew, MaJ/iot de Betancoufy to take care 
of his new dominion. Majjiot had a quarrel with the 
vicar-general, and was likewife dilgufted by the long 
abfence of his uncle, whom the French king detained 
in his fervice, and being able to keep his ground no 
■longer, he transferred his rights to Don Henry, in 
exchange for fome diftrids in the Madera^ when he 
fettled his family, 

Don Hemy, when he had purchafed thofe iflands, 
fent thither in 1424 two thoufand five hundred foot, 
;md an hundred and twenty horfes but the army 
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was too numerous to be maintained by the country. 
The king of C^Jii/e after\vards claimed them, as con- 
quered by his fubjeds under Betancour^ and hel<J 
under the crown of Cajlile by fealty and homage 5 
bis claim w^ allowed, and the Canaries were re-j 
ligned. 

It was the conftant pradlipe of Henrfs navigators, 
when they flopped at a defart ifland, to l^nd cattle 
upon it, and leave them to breed, where, neither 
wanting room nor food, they multiplied very fafl;, 
and furniQied a very commodious fupply to thofc 
who came afterwards to the fame place. This was 
imitated in fome degree by Anfon, at the ille of Juoi^ 
Fernandez, 

The iflands of Madera^ he not only filled with 
inhabitants, aflifted by artificers of every kind, but 
procured fuch plants as feemed likely to flourifli in 
that climate, and introduced fugar canes and vines, 
which afterwards produced a very ^arge revenue. 

The trade of Africa now began to be profitable, 
but a great part of the gain arofe from the fale of 
flaves, who were annually brought into Portugal^ by 
hundreds, as Lafitau relates, and without any appear- 
ance of indignation or compaflion ; they likewife im- 
ported gold duft in fuch quantities,^ that Alf>honfus V. 
poined it into a new fpecics of money called Crufades, 
which is ftill continued in Pqrtugal. 

In time they made their way along the fouth coaft 
pf Africa^ caftward to the country of the negroes, 
whom they found living in tents, without any poli- 
^:ical inftitutions, fupporting life, wdth very little 
labour by the milk of their kine, and millet^ ^a 

which 
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^hich thofe who inhabited the coaft added fifli dri^4 
in the fun. Having never feen the natives or heard 
of the arts of Europe^ they gazed with aftonifl^meitf 
on the ftiips when they approached their coafts, fome- 
.times thinking them birds, and fometimes fiQies, ao* 
4:ording as their fails were fpread or lowered; and 
fometimes conceiving them to be only phantoms, 
jWhich played to and fro in the ocean. Such is the 
^count given by the hiftorian, perhaps with too 
.much prejudice againft a negroe's underftanding; 
who though he might well wonder at the bulk and 
fwiftnefs of the firfl: (hip, would fcarcely conceive 
it to be either a bird or a fiflv ; but having feen many 
.bodies floating in the water, would think it what it 
really is, a large boat ; and if he had no knowledge of 
?iny means by which feparate pieces of timber may be 
joined together, would form very wild notions con^ 
periling its conftrudtion, or perhaps fuppofe it to be a 
Jiollovv trunk of a tree, from fome country where trees 
grow to a much greater height and thicknefs than in 
his own. 

When the Portuguefe came to land, they increafe4 
the aftoniOiment of the poor inhal)itants, who faw mea 
(:lad in iron, with thunder and lightning in their hands. 
They did not underft^nd each other, and figns are a 
very imperfect mode of communication even to mem 
of more knowledge than the negroes, fo that they 
could not eafily negociate or trafEck : at laft the Por^ 
tuguefd laid (lands on fome of them to carry them hom^ 
for a fample; and their dread and amazement was 
raifed, fays Lafitau^ to the highcft pitch, when the Ei^- 
ropeans fired their cannons and mulkets among them, 

and 
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and tbey faw their companions fall dead at their feet, 
tivitbout any enemy at hand, or any vifible caufe of 
their deftru&ion. 

On what occaiion^ or for vfhzt purpoie, cannons 
-and muftets were difcharged among a people hann** 
kfs and fecure, by ftrangers who without any ri^it 
vifited their coaft , it is not thought neceflary to in- 
.form us. The Partuguefe could fear nothing from 
them, and had therefore no adequate provocation ^ 
nor is there any reafon to believe but that they mur- 
dered the negroes in wanton merriment, perhaps only 
to try how many a volley would deftroy, or what 
ivould be the conflernation of thofe that fhould efcape. 
We are openly told, that they had tte lefs fcruple 
concerning their treatment of the favage people, bc- 
caufe they fcarcely confidered them as dimn<9: from 
^eafls; and indeed the practice of all iht EMr^ean na« 
^ions, and. among others of the Englifh barbarians thait 
Cultivate the fouthern Hlands of America^ proves, that 
this opinion, however abfurd and fooliih, howev^ 
wicked and injurious, ftill continues to prevail. • Inte- 
•reft and pride harden the heart, and it is in vain to dif- 
pute agiinft avarice and power. 

By thefe pradHces the firft difcoverers alienated the 
natives from them; and whenever a (hip appeared, 
every one that could fly betook himfelf to the moun- 
tains and the woods, fo that nothing was to be got 
more than they could fteal : they fometimes furprifed 
a few fifliers, and made them Haves, and did what 
they could to offend the negroes, and enrich them- 
lelves. This praftice of robbery continued till fome 
of the negroes who had been cnflaved learned tJic 

language 
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Unguagp of Portugal^ (b as to l>e able to intcTpret for 
their couatrymen, and one Jakn Fcmifukz dp{d»d 
lumfetf to the neg^ioe tonguc« 

From this time beg^n fonAetbing like a r^ular 
trafick, (Ircb as can fubfift between nations where aU 
the power is on one fide ; and a k&ory was fettled ia 
the ifle of Jrgnin^ under the protedion of a fort. 
The profit of this new trade was alSgned for a certaia 
term to Ftrdinando Gonu%% which feems to be the 
ccmmon method of eftablilhinga trade that is yet too 
final! to etigage the care of a nation, and can oidy be 
eiriarged by that attention whidi is beftowed by pri- 
vate men upon private advantage. Goma continued 
the difcoveries to Copt Catherine^ two degrees and a 
^If beyond the line. 

In the latter part of the reign cX Alph(mfo V. the 
a^rdour of difcovery was fomewhat intermitted, and all 
commercial enterpriles were interrupted by the wan 
in which be was eng^iged with various fuccefs* But 
Jch» IL who fucceeded, being fully convinced both of 
the honour and advantage of extending his dominion! 
in countries hitherto unknown, profecuted the deiigns 
of prince Henry with the utmoft vigour, and in a (hort 
time added to his other titles, that of king of Guinea 
and of the coaft o{ Africa. 

In 1463, in the third year of the reign oijokn IL 
died prince Henry^ the firft encour^er of remote na- 
vigation, by whofe incitement, patronage and exam*- 
pie, diftant nations have been made acquainted with 
each other, unknown countries have been brought 
into general view, and the power of Europe has- been 
extended to the remoteft parts of the world. What 
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mankind has loft and gained by the genius and de- 
signs of this prince, it would be long to compare, and 
very difficult to eftimate. Much knowledge has 
been acquired, and much cruelty been committed; 
the belief of religion has been very little propagated, 
«nd its laws have been outrageoufly and enormoufly 
violated. The Europeans have fcarcely vifited any 
coaft, but to gratify avarice, and extend corruption ; 
to arrogate dominion without right, and pradtife cru- 
elty without incentive. Happy had it then been for 
the opprcffed, if the defigns of Henry had flept in his 
bofom, and furely more happy for the oppreffors. 
But there is reafon to hope that out of fo much evil 
^ood may fometimes be produced ; and that the light 
of the gofpel will at laft illuminate the fands oi Africa^ 
and the defarts of America^ though its progrefs cannot 
but be flow, when it is fo much obftruded by the lives 
ofchriftians. 

The death ofHjnry did not interrupt the progrefs 
of king JoAn^ who was very ftrid: in his injundtions, 
not only to make difcoveries, but to fecure pofleffion 
of the countries that were found. The praftice of 
the firft navigators was only to raife a crofs upon the 
coaft, and to carve upon trees the device of Don 
Henrys the name which they thought it proper to give 
to the new coaft, and any other information, for thofe 
that might happen to follow them; but now they 
began to ereft piles of ftone with a crofs on the top, 
and engraved on the ftone the arms of Portugal^ the 
name of the king, and of the commander of the 
(hip, with the day and year of the difcovcry. This 
was accounted fufficient to prove their claim to the 

new 
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flCw lands; which might be pleaded with juftice 
enough againft any other Europeans, and the rights of 
the original inhabitants where never taken into notice-. 
' Of thefe (lone records, nine more were eredted in the 

! reign of king John^ along the coaft of Africa^ as far as. 

the Cape of Good Hope* 

The fortrefs in the ifle of Arguin wa$ finilhed, and 
it was found necelTary to build another at S, Georgia 
de la Mina^ a few degrees north of the line, .to fecure 
the trade of gold duft, which was chiefly carried oa. 
at that place* For this purpofe a fleet was fitted 
out of ten large and three fmaller vefl^els, freight- 
ed with materials for building, the foit, and with 
provifions and ammunition for fix hundred men, of 
whom one hundred were workmen and labourers. 
Father Lafitau relates, in very particular terms, that 
thefc fliips carried hewn fl:ones, bricks, and tim-. 
bcr, for tlie fort, fo that nothing remained but bare- 
ly to ercdt it. He does not feem to confider how. 
fmall a fort could be made out of the lading of ten 
Ihips. 

• The command of this fleet was given to Don IXego, 
d*4zambue, who fet fail December 1 1 , .i 48 1 , and reach-^ 
ing La Mina ^January 19, 1482, gave immediate no- 
tice of his arrival to Caramanfa^ a petty prince of that 
part of the country, whom he very earneflly invited to 
an immediate conference. 

Having received a meflage of civility from the. 
negroe chief, he landed, and chofe a rifing ground, 
proper for his intended fortrefs, on which he planted 
a banner with the arms oi Portugal^ and took pof- 
fei&on in the name of his mafter. He tbtii raifed 

an 
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am altar at the foot of a gmat tree, on which tnaff 
was celebrated, the whole aflembly, fays Lafitau^ 
breaking out into tears of devotion at the profpedk 
of inviting thefe barbarous nations to the profeflion 
of the true faith. Being iecure of the goodnefs of 
the end, they had no fcruple about the means, nor 
ever confidered how difierently from the primitive 
martyrs and apoftles they were attempting to make 
profclytes. The firft propagators of chriftianity re- 
commended their doftrines by their fufFerings and 
virtues ; they entered no defencelefs territories with 
(Words in their hands ; they built no forts upon ground 
to which they had no right, nor polluted the purity 
of religion with the avarice of trade, or infolence of 
power. 

What may ftill raife higher the indignation of a 
chriftian mind, this purpofe of propagating truth ap- 
pears never to have been ferioufly purfued by any jE»- 
tapean nation ; no means whether lawful or unlawfult 
have been praftifed with diligence and perfeverance 
for the converfion of favages. When a fort is built, 
and a fadory eftablifhed, there remains no other care 
than to grow rich. It is foon found that ^noiance is 
moft eafily kept in fubjedlion, and that by enlightening 
the mind with truth, fraud and tifurpation would be 
made left prafticable and left fecure. 

In a few days an interview was appointed between 
Caramahfa and Azambue: The P&rmguejt uttered by 
bis interpreter a pompous fpeedh> m /which te made 
the negroe prince large offen of hvk mafter's friend- 
Ibip, exhorting him to embrace the leligion of his 
new ally? and told him, that as they came to form* 

« league 
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a league of friendfliip with him, it was neceflary that 
they (hould build a fort, which might ierve as a re- 
treat from their common enemies, and in which tlic 
Portnguefe might be always at hand to lend him a£- 
fiftance. 

The negroe, who (eemed very well to underftand 
what the admiral intended, after a (hort paufe, re« 
turned an anfwer full of refped to the king ofPorfu^ 
gsl^ but appeared a little doubtful what to determine 
with relation to the fort. The commander &W his 
diffidence, and ufed all his art of perfualion to over- 
come it. Caramanfay either induced by hope, or con« 
firained by fear, either defirous to make them friends, 
or not daring to make them enemies, confented, with a 
Ihew of joy, to that which it was not in his power to 
lefufe i and the new comers began the next day to 
break the ground for a foundation of a fort. 

Within the limit of their intended fortification 
Hrere fome fpots appropriated to fuperftitious prac* 
tice5> which the negroes no fooner perceived in dan^ 
ger of violation by the fpade and pick-ax, than they 
cjin to arms, and began to interrupt the work. The 
Portvj;u^t perfifled in their purpofe, and there had 
foon been tumult and bloodfhed^ had not the admiral, 
who was at la diftance to fuperintend the unlading the 
materials for the edifice, been informed of the danger. 
Ble was |okl at the fame time, that the fupport of 
(heir fgperftitiop. was only a pretence, and that all 
t^i^ rage might be appeafed by the prefents which 
the prince expeSbod, the delay of which had greatly 
ofieaded hi^i* 

The 
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The Portuguefe adrpiral immediately ran to Kii 
men> prohibited all violence, and flopped the com-i- 
motion 5 he then brought out the prefents, and Ipread 
them with great pomp before the prince j i£ they were 
of no great value, they were rare, for the negroes had 
liever (ttn fuch wondei-s before ; they were therefore 
received with extafy, and perhaps the Portuguefe de- 
rided them for their fondnefs of trifles^ without confi- 
dering how many things derive their value only from 
their fcarcity ; and that gold and rubies would be tri- 
fles, if nature had fcattered them with lefs frugality. 

The work was now peaceably continued, and fuch- 
Vas the diligence with which the ftrangers haftened to 
fccure the poffeffion of the country, that in twenty* days* 
they had fufiicicntly fortified themfelves agaioft the 
hoftility of the negroes.- They then proceeded ta 
complete their defign. A church was built in the 
place where the firft altar had been raifed> on whidi 
a mafs was eflabhlhed to be celebrated for ever, once 
a day, for the repofe of the foul of Henrys the firfl: 
mover of t hefe d ifcoveries; 

In this fort tiie admiral remained with fixty foldiers^ 
and fcnt back the reft in the.fhips, with gold, flaves^ 
and other commodities. It may be obfcrved that 
Haves were never forgotten, and that wherever they 
went, they gratified their pride, if not their avarice^, 
and. brought fome of the natives, when it happened 
that they brought nothing elfe. 

•The Portuguefe endeavoured 'to extend their da-* 
minions ftill farther. They had gained fome know-* 
ledge of 'the Jaloffsy a nation inhabiting the coafk 
of Guinea^ between the Gambia and Sene^aL The 

king 
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king of the ya/offs {;cmg vicious and luxurious^ com- 
mitted the care ci liie government to Bdr/ioiny his bro^ 
ther by the vno l.er's fide, in preference to two, other 
brothers by his father. Be\oin^ who wanted neither 
bravery nor prudence, knew that his ftation was iii*- 
vidious and dangerous, and therefore made an alli- 
ance with tlic Portttguefe^ and retained them in his 
defence by liberality and kindnefs. At laft the king 
was killed by the contrivance of his brothers, and 
Bemoin was to lofe his^ power, or maintain it by 
war. 

He had recourse in this exigence to his gi-eat ally 
the king of Partu^a/y who promifed to fupport him, 
on condition that he (houid become a chriftian, and 
fent an ambaflador, accompanied with miffionarieSk 
SemoinpTomifed all that was required, objeAing only 
that the time of a civil war was not a proper feafoa 
for a change of religicHi, which would alienate his ad» 
herents ; but faid, that when he was once peaceably 
cftabliftied, he would not only embrace the true reli- 
gion himfelf, but would endeavour the converfion oi 
the kingdom. 

This excufe was admitted, and Bemoin delayed his 
converfion for a year, renewing his promife from time 
to time. But the war was unfuccefsful, trade was at a 
Hand, and Bemoin was not able to pay the money which 
he had borrowed of the Poriuguefe merchants, who 
fent intelligence to Li/bon of his delays, and received 
an order from the king, commanding them, under fe* " 
vere penalties, to return home* 

Bemoin here faw his ruin approaching, and hoping 
that money would pacify all refentment, borrowed 
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of his friends a fum fufficient to difcharge his debts 
and finding that even this enticement would not delay 
the departue of the Portuguefe^ he embarked his ne- 
phew in their fliips, with an hundred flaves, whom 
he prefented to the king oi Portngaly tofolicit his af- 
.fiftance. The efFeft of this embafly he could not 
flay to know j for being foon after depofed, he fought 
fhelter in the fortrefs of Arguin^ whence he took fhip- 
pmg for Portugal with twenty-five of his principal 
followers. 

The king of Portugal pleafed his own vanity and 
that of his fubjefts, by receiving him with great ftate 
And magnificcHGe, as a mighty monarch who had fled 
to aa ally for fuccour in misfortune.. All the lords 
And ladies of the court were aflembled, and Bemoin 
was conduced with a fplendid attendance into the 
hall of audience, whese the king rofc from his throne 
to welcome him.. Bemout tlien made a fpeech with 
great eafe and dignity, reprcfenting his unhappy ftate, 
and imploring the favour of his powerful ally. The 
Jdng wa3 touched with his afllidtion, and ftruck by his 
wifdom. 

The converfion of Bemoin was much defired by 
the king ; and it was therefore immediately propofed 
to him that he (hould become a chriftian. Ecclefiaf- 
ticks were fent to inftruft him -y and having now no 
more obftacles from, intereft, he was eafily perfuaded 
to declare hinafelf whatever would pleafe thofe OQ 
whom he now depended ► He was baptized on the 
third day of December 1489, in the palace of the 
queen, with great magnificence, and named John after 
the king^ 

Some 
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Some time was fpent in feafts and fports on this 
^reat occafion, and the negroes fignalifcd themfelves 
by many feats of agility, far furpaffing the power of 
JEuropeans^ who having more helps of art, are lefs dili- 
gent to cultivate the qualities of nature. In the mean 
tithe twenty large fliips were fitted out, well manned, 
ftored with ammunition^ and laden with materials ne- 
ceflary for the ereftion of a fort. With this powerful 
armament were fent a great number oif miffionaries 
under the direftion of Alvarez the king's confeflbr. 
The command of this force, which filled the coaft of 
Africa with terror^ was given to Pedro Vaz cCAcugna^ 
furnamed jB^^w i who foon after they had landed, not 
being well pleafed with his expedition, put an end to 
its inconveniencies by ftabbing Bemoin fuddenly to the 
heart* The king heard of this outrage with great 
forrow, but did not attempt to punifh the mur* 
deren 

The king*s concern for the reftoration of bemoin 
.was not the mere effedt of kindnefs, he hoped by his 
help to facilitate greater defigns* He now began to 
form hopes of finding a way to the Eaft Indies^ and of 
enriching his country by that gainful commerce ; this 
he was encouraged to believe prafticablc, by a map 
which the Moors had given to prince Henry ^ and whichi 
fubfequent difcoveries have fliewn to be fufficicntly 
near to exaftnefs, where a paflage round the fouth-eaft 
part of Africa was evidently defcribed. 

The king had another fcheme yet more likely to 
engage curi©fity, and not irreconcileable with his in- 
tcreft. The world had for fome time been filled 
with the report of a powerful chrillian prince called 

Q 2 Prefler 
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Prefter John^ whofe country was unknown, and whom 
fome, after Pau/us VinetuSy fuppofed to reign in the 
midft of Afia^ and others in the depth of Ethiopia^ 
between the ocean and Red-fea. The account of 
the African chriftians was confirmed by fome Akyf' 
finians who had travelled into Sp^/», and by fom^ 
friars that had vifited the holy land; and the king 
was extremely defiroas of their correfpondence and 
alliance. 

Some obfcure intelligence had been obtained, which 
made it feem probable that a way might be found 
from the countries lately difcovered, to thofe of this 
far-famed monarch. In 1486^ an ambafiador came 
Irom the king of Bemin to defire that preachers 
might be fent to inftruft him ai^d his fubjeds in thfc 
true religion. He related that in the inland country, 
three hundred and fifty leagues eaftv^ard from Bemm^ 
was a mighty monarch called Ogane^ who had jurif^ 
didion both fpiritual and temporal over other kings ; 
that the king of Bemin and his neighbours, at theit 
acccffion, fcnt ambalTadors to him with rich pre- 
fents, attd received from him the inveftiture of their 
dominionB, and the marks of fovereignty, which SKtrt 
a kind of fceptre, a helmet, ahd a latten crofs, with- 
but which they could not be confidered as lawful 
kings; that this great prince was never fcen but 
on the day of audience, and then held out one 
of his feet to the ambafTador, who kiflfed it with 
great reverence, and who at his departure had a crols 
of latten hung on his neck, which ennobled hiiii 
thencefonvard, and exempted him from all fervile 
offices. 

Bemoin 
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Semoin had likewife told the king> that to the eaft 
of the kingdom of Tombut^ there was among other 
princes, one that was neither Mahometan nor idolater, 
but who fcemed to profefs a religion nearly refembling 
the chriflian. Thefe informations compared with each 
other, and with the current accounts of Prejier Johtip 
induced the king to an opinion, which, though formed 
fomewhat at hazard, is ftill believed to be right, that 
by pafling up the river Senegal his dominions would be 
found. It was therefore ordared that when the fortreft 
was finifhed, an attempt fhould be made to pafs up- 
ward to the fource of the river. The defign failed 
then, and has never yet fuccecded. 

Other ways likewife were tried of penetrating tp 
the kingdom of PreJler Johiy for the king refolved to 
leave neither fea nor land unfearched till he fliould 
be found. The two meffengers who were fent firfl 
on this defign, w^ent to JerufnUm^ and then returned, 
being perfuaded that, for want of underftanding the 
language of the country, it would be vain or im- 
poffible to travel farther. Two more were then dif- 
patched, one of whom was Pedro de Covillan^ the 
other Alphonfo de Pavia ; they pafled from Naples to 
Alexandria^ and then travelled to Cairo^ from whence 
they went to Aden, 2i town of Arabia^ on the Red-fea^ 
near its mouth. From Aden^ Pavia fet fail for Ethio- 
pia^ and Covitlan for the Indies. Covillan vifited Ca^ 
navar^ Calicut, and Goa in the Indies, and Sofula in 
the eaftern Africa^ thence he returned to y:/^^, and 
then to Cairo where he had agreed to meet Pavia. 
At Cairo he wa$ informed that Pavia was dead, but 
Jic met with two Portuguefe Jews, one of whom had 
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given the king an account of the fituation and trade 
of Ormus : they brought orders to Covillan^ that h6 
Ihould fend one of them home with the journal of his 
travels, and go to Ormx{s with the other. 

Covillan obeyed the orders, fending an exaft ac- 
count of his adventures to Ltjhon^ and proceeding with 
the other mefTenger to OrmtiS\ where having made 
fufficient enquiry, he fent his companion homewards 
with the caravans that were going to Aleppo^ and em- 
barking once more on the Red-{ea, arrived in time at 
Ahyjfmiay and found the prince whom he had fought fo 
long, and w^ith fuch danger. 

Two fliips were fent out upon the fame fearch, of 
which Barthohmcw Diaz had the chief command ; they 
were attended by a fmaller veflel laden wath provifions, 
that th^y might not return upon pretence of want 
cither felt or feared. 

Navigation was now brought nearer to perfeftion* 
The Portugiiefe claim the honour of many inventions 
by which the failor is affifted, and which enable him 
to leave light of land, and commit himfelf to the 
boundlefs ocean. Diax had orders to proceed beyond 
the river Zairey where Diego Can had flopped, to build 
monuments of his difcoyeries, and to leave upon the 
cpafts negroe men and vvomen well inftrufted, who 
might inquire, after Prejier Jokn^ and fill the natives 
with reverence for the Portuguefe. 

Diaz, with much oppofition from his crcvv, whole 
mutinies he reprelfed, partly by foftnefs and partly 
by ftcwidinefs, failed on till he reached the utmoft 
point of Africa^ which from the bad weather that he 
met there, he called Caba Tormentofo^ or the Cape of 
3 Storms* 
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Storms. He would have gone forward, but his crew 
forced him to return. In his way back he met the 
FiSuallerj from which he had been parted nine months 
before ; of the nine men which were in it at the fepa- 
ration, fix had been killed by the negroes, and of tbe 
three remaining, one died for joy at the fight of his 
friends. Diaz returned to Lijbon in December 1487, 
and gave an account of his voyage to the king, who 
ordered the Cape of Storms to be called thencefor- 
ward Cabo de Buena EfperMza^ or the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Some time before the expedition of Diaz^ the river 
Zaire and the kingdom of Congo had been difcovered 
by Diego Can, who found a nation of negroes who fpoke 
a language which thofe that were in his fliips could 
not underftand. He landed, and the natives, whom he 
«xpeded to fly like the other inhabitants of the coaft, 
met them with confidence, and treated them with 
kindnefs ; but Diego finding that they could not un-^ 
derftand each other, feized fome of their chiefs, and 
carried them to Portugal^ leaving fome of his own 
people in their room to learn the language of 
Congo. 

The negroes were foon pacified, and the Portuguejk 
left to their mercy were well treated ; and as they by 
degrees grew able to make themfelves underftood, re- 
commended themfelves, their nation, and their reli- 
gion. The king oi Portugal fent Diego back in a very 
Ihort time with the negroes whom he had forced away ; 
and when they were fet fafe on Ihore, the king of Congl^ 
conceived fo much efteem for DiegOy that he fent one 
of thofe who had returned, back again in the Ihip to 

Q 4 • - lifion^ 
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Lijbon^ With two young men difpatched as ambaffadort, 
to defire inftrudors to be fent for the converfion of his 
kingdom. 

The ambafladors were honourably received, and 
baptized with great pomp, and a fleet was immedi^ 
ately fitted out for Cc^/^o, under the command o(Goh^ 
Jdlvo Sorza^ who dying in his palTage, was iucceded in 
authority by his nephew Roderigo. 

When they came to land, the king's uncle, who 
commanded the province^iimmediately requefted to 
be folcmnly initiated into the chriftian religion, which 
was granted to him and his young fon, on Eqfier day 
149 1. The father was named Mmuely and the fon 
Antonio. Soon afterwards the king, queen, and eldeft 
prince, received at the font the names ot Jokn^ Eleanor, 
and Alphonfo ; and a war breaking out, the whole army 
was admitted to the rites of chriftianity, and then fent 
.agalnft tlie enemy. They returned vidorious, but 
foon forgot their faith, and formed a confpiracy to 
reftore paganifm j a powerful oppofition was raifed 
by infidels and apoftates, headed by one of the king's 
younger fons 5 and the miffionarie* had been.de- 
flroyed had not Alphonfo pleaded for them and for 
chriftianity. 

The enemies of religion now became the enemies of 
Alphonfo^ whom they ac^ufed to his father of difloy- 
alty. His mother, queen Eleanor^ gained time by one 
artifice after another, till the king was calmed ; he then 
heard the caufe again, declared his fon innocent, and 
punilhed his accufers with death« 

The king died foon after, and the throne was 

diiputed by Alphonfo^ fupported by the chriftians^ 
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and Anuitimo his brother, followed by tlic infidck. 
A battle was fought, A^tdiimo was taken and pat 
to death, and chriftianltjr was for a time eftablilhed 
in Congo ; but the nation has reiapfed into its former 
follies. 

Such was the ftate of the Porfuguefi navigation, 
when in 149^9 Cohmbus made the daring and prof*- 
perous voyaige, which gave a new world to European 
curiofity and E,i{rt>peM cruelty. He had offered his 
propofal, and declared his expeftatiom to king JokH 
of Portugal^ who had flighted him as a fanciful and 
ra(h projedtor, that promifed what he had not reafon- 
able hopes to perform. Columbus had folicited other 
princes, arid had been repulfed with the fame indig- 
nity ; at laft Ifabella of Arragon furniflied him with 
Ihips, and having found America^ he entered the mouth 
of the Tagus in liis return, and (hewed the natives of 
the new country. When he was admitted to the 
king's preferice, he adted and talked with fo much 
haughiinefs, and rcflefted on thenegleft which he had 
undergone with fo much acrimony, that the courtiers 
who faw their prince infulted, offered to deftroy him; 
but the king, who knew that he deferved the re- 
proaches that had been ufed, and who now lincerely 
regretted his incredulity, would fuffer no violence to 
be offered him, but dimifled him with prefcnts and 
with honours. 

The Portuguefe and Spaniards became ndw jealous 
of each other* s claim to countries wkich neither had 
yet feen; and the Pope, to whom they appealed, di- 
vided the new world between them by a line drawn 
from north tofouth, a hundred leagues leftward 
from Cape Fcrd and the Azores^ giving all that lies 

weft 
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weft from that line to the Spaniardsy and all that licft 
caft to the Pertugueje. This was no fatisfeftory divU 
lion, for the eaft and wefl: muil meet at laft> but that 
time was then at a great diflance. 

According to this grant, the Portuguefe continued 
their difcoveries eaftward, and became matters of much 
of the coaft both of Africa and the Indies ^^ but they 
feized much more than they could occupy, and, while 
they were under the dominion of Spain^ loft thq 
greater part of their Indian territoiies« 
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THE 

3P R E F A C E 

TO THE 

PRECEPTOR; 

COHTAXKIirO 

A GENERAL PLAN OF EDUCATION. 



TH E importance of Education is a point fo ge- 
nerally underftood and confefled, that it would 
be of little ufe to attempt any new proof or illuftra* 
tion of its neceffity and advantages. 

At a time when fo many fchenies of education have 
been projected, fo many propofals offered to the Pubr 
lick, fo many fchools opened for general knowledge^ 
and fo many leftures in particular fciences attended ; 
at a time when mankind feeras intent rather upon fa- 
miliarifing than enlarging the feveral arts ; and every 
age, fex, and profefTion, is invited to an acquaintance 
with thofe ftudies, which were formerly fuppofed acccf- 
fible only to fuch as had devoted themfelves to literary 
leifure, and dedicated their powers to philofophical 
I enquiries ; it feems rather requifite that an apology 

S ^ould he, made for any further attempt to fmooth ^ 
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path fo frequently beaten, or to recommend attain- 
ments fo ardently purfued, and fo officioufly direfted. 

That this general defire may not be fruftrated, our 
fchools feem yet to want fome book, which may ex- 
cite curiofity by its variety, encourage diligence by its 
facility, and reward application by its ufefulncfs. In 
examining the treatifcs hitherto offered to the youth 
of this nation, there appeared none that did not fail 
in out or other of thefe eflenti^l qualities; none that 
were not either unpleafing, or abftrufe, or crowded 
with learning, very rai'ely applicable to the purpofcs 
of common life* 

Every man, who has been engaged in teaching, 
knows with how much difficulty youthful minds are 
confined to clofe application, and how readily they 
deviate to any thing, rather than attend to that which 
iS impofed as a taik. That this difpofition, when if 
becomes inconliftent with the forms of education, is 
to be cliecked, will be readily granted 1 but iince^ 
though it may be in fome degree obviated, it cannof 
wholly be fuppreffed, it is furely rational to turn it to 
advantage, by taking care that the mind (hall never 
want objects on which its faculties may be ufefuliy 
employed. It is not impoflible^ that this reftlefs de- 
fire of novelty, which gives fo much trouble to the 
teacher, may be often the ftrugg'e of the underftand*- 
ing flarting from that to which it is not by nature 
adapted, and travelling in fearch of fomething on which 
it may fix with greater fatisfaftion. For without fup- 
pofing each man particularly marked put by his genius 
for particular performances, it may be eafily con- 
ceived, that when a numerous clais of bpys is con- 
fined 
/ 
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filled indifcriminately to the fame forms of compofi- 
tion, the repetition of the fame words, or the expli^ 
cation of the fame fentiments, the employment muft, 
either by nature or accident, be lefs fuitable to fome 
than others ; that the ideas to be contemplated may 
be too difficult for the apprehenfion of one, and too 
obvious for that of another: they may be fuch as 
fome underftandings cannot readi, though others look 
down upon them as below their regard. Every mind 
in its progreft through the different ftages of fcho- 
laftick learning, muft be often in oue of thefe condii- 
tions, muft either flag with the labour, or grow 
wanton with the facility of the work affigned j and in 
either ftate it naturally turns afide from the track 
before it. Wearinefs looks out for relief, and liefure 
for employment, and furdy it n rational to indulge 
the wanderings of both. For the faculties which are 
too lightly burthened with the bufinefe of the day, 
may with great propriety add to it fome other enquiry; 
and he that finds himfelf over wearied by a tafk, 
which, perhaps, with all hts efforts, he is not able to 
perform, is undoubtedly to be juftified in addifting 
himfelf rather to eafier ftudies, and endeavouring to 
quit that which is above his attainment, for that 
which nature has not made him incapable of purfuing 
with advantage. 

That therefore this roving curiofity may not be un* 
fatisfied, it feems neceffary to fcatter in it^ way fach 
allurements as may withhold it from an ufelefs and un- 
bounded drffipation ; fuch as may regulate it without 
violence, and direft it without reftraint ; fuch as may 
fait every mclittation, and <it every capacity ; may em- 
ploy 
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ploy the ftronger genius, by operations of reafon, ani 
engage the lefs aftive or forcible mind, by fupplyingit 
with eafy knowledge^ and obviating that defpondence^ 
which quickly prevails, when nothing appears but 
a fucceffion of difficulties, and one labour only eeafea 
tliat another may be impofed. 

A book intended thus to correfpond with all diC- 
pofitions, and afford entertainment for minds of dif* 
ferent powers, is ncceflarily to contain treatifes on 
different fubjefts. As it is defigned for fchools, 
though for the higher clalTes, it is confined wholly to 
fuch parts of knowledge as young minds may com- 
prehend ; and as it is drawn up for Readers yet unex* 
perienced in life, and unable to diftinguifli the ufeful 
from the oflentatious or unneceffary parts of fcience, 
it is requifite that a very nice diftinftion fliould be 
made, that nothing unprofitable fliould be admitted 
for the falLe of pleafure, nor aiiy arts of at t raft ion 
neglefted, that might fix the attention upon more 
important fludies. 

Thefe confiderations produced the book which is 
here offered to the Publick, as better adapted to the 
great delign of pleating by inftruftion, than any which 
has hitherto been admitted into our feminaries of lite-» 
rature. There are not indeed wanting in the world 
compendiums of fcience, but many were written at a 
time, when philofophy was imperfeft, as that of 
G. Fa/Ia ; many contain only naked fchemes, or fynop- 
tical tables, as that of Stieriusy and others are too 
large and voluminous, as that of Aljiedius'^ and^ what 
is not to be confidcred as the leafl objeftion, they are 
generally in a language> which, to boys, is more dif* 

' ficult 
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ficult than the fubjed ; and it is too hard a tafk to be 
condemned to learn a new fcience in an unknown 
tongue. As in life, fo in ftudy, it is dangerous to do 
more things than one at a time; and the mind is not 
to be haraffed with unneceflary obftruftions, in a way, 
of which the natural and unavoidable a(perity is fuch 
as too frequently produces defpair.^ 

If the language however had been the only objec- 
tion to any of the volumes already extant, the fchools 
might have been fupplied at a fmall expenfe by a 
tranflation; but none could be found that was not fa 
defe&ive, redundant, or erroneous, as to be of more 
danger than ufe. It was ncceffaiy then to examine, 
whether upon every fingle fcience there was not fome 
treatife written for the ufe of fcholars, which might 
be adapted to this deiign^fo that 3 colledion might be 
made from different authors, without the neceflity of 
writing new fyftems. This fearch was not wholly 
without fuccefs ; for two authors were found,, whofe 
performances might be admitted with little alteration^ 
But fo widely does this plan differ from all others, fo 
much has the ftate of many kinds of learning been 
changed, or fo unfortunately have they hitherto beea 
cultivated, that none of the other fubjefts were ex- 
plained in fuch a manner as was now required ; and 
therefore neither care nor expenfe has been fpared to 
obtain new lights, and procure to this book the merit 
of an original. 

With what judgment the defign has been formed^ 
and with what fkill it has been executed, the learned ' 
world is now to determine. But before fentcnce 
ihali pafs, it is proper to explain more fully what 

has 
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has been intended, that cenfure may not be iocufreJ 
by the omiffion of that which the original plan did 
not comprehend ; to declare more particularly who 
they are to whofe inftruftions tliefe treatifes pretend, 
that a charge of arrogance and prefumption may be 
obviated ; to lay down the reafons which direfted the 
choice of the feveral fubjefts ; and to explain more 
minutely the manner in which each particular part of 
thefe volumes is to be ufcd. 

The title has already declared, that theft volumes 
we particularly intended for the ufe of fchools, and 
therefore it has been the care of the authors to ex- 
plain the feveral fcicnces, of which they have treated, 
in the moft familiar manner; for the mind ufed only 
to common expreffions, and inaccurate ideas, does not 
foddcnly conform itfelf to fcholaftick modes of rea- 
foning, or conceive the nice diftin^Stions of a fubtite 
philofophy, and may be properly initiated in fpecula- 
^ tive ftudies by an introduftion like this, in which the 
groffnefs of vulgar conception is avoided, without the 
obfervation of metaphyfical eKadtnefs. It is obfervcd, 
that in the courfe of the natural world no change is 
inftantaneous, but all its viciffitudes are gradual atid 
flow ; the motions of intelleft proceed in the like 
imperceptible progreffion, and proper degrees of 
tranfition from one ftudy to another are therefore ne- 
ceflary ; but let it not be charged upon the writers 
of this book, that they intended to exhibit more 
than the dawn of knowledge, or pretended to raife in 
the mind any nobler produd than the bloffoms of 
fcience, which more powerful inftitutions may ripett 
into fruit. 

For 
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For this reafon it mud not be cxpefted, that in the 
following pages fhould be found a complete circle of 
the fciences ; or that any authors, now defervedly ef- 
'teemed, Ihotald be rejeded to make way for what is 
here 'offered. It wa^ Intended by the means of thefe 
precepts, riot to deck the mind with ornaments^ but to 
protedt it from nakedhefs ; not to enrich it with afflu* 
cnce, but to fupply it with neceffaries. The enquiry 
therefore was riot what degrees of knowledge are dc- 
firable, but what afe in molt ftations of life indifpenfa* 
bly required •; iftid the choice was determined not by 
the fplendor of any part of literature, but by the ex- 
tent of Its ufe, and the inconvenience which its neglcdt 
was likely to produce. 

J. The prevalence of this confideration appears in 
the firft part, which is appropriated to the humble 
purpofes of teaching to ready and fpeak^ and write let* 
tersi an attempt of little magnificence, but in which 
no man needs t6 blufh for having employed his time, 
if honour be eftimated by ufe. For precepts of this 
kind, however neglefted, extend their importance 
as fiu: as men are found who communicate their 
thoughts one to another; they are equally ufeful to 
the bigheft and the loweft ; they may often contribute 
to make ignorance lefs inelegant ; and may it not be 
obferved, that they are frequently wanted for the cm- 
bellifliment even erf learning ? 

In order to (hew the proper ufe of thfs part, which 
confifts of various exemplifications of fuch differences 
^ ftylc as require correfpondent diverCties of pro- 
nunciation, it will be pnDper to inform the fcholar, 
that there are in general three forms of ftyle, each of 
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which demands its particular mode of elocution : the 
familiar^ the JoUmn^ and the pathetick. That in the 
familiar^ he that reads is only to talk with a paper 
in his hand, and to indulge himfelf in all the lighter 
liberties of voice, as when he reads the common ar- 
ticles of a news-paper, or acurfory letter of in- 
telligence of bufinefs. That the folemn ftyle, fuch 
as that of a ferious narrative, exads an uniform Hear 
dinefs of fpeech, equal, clear, and calm. That for 
the faiheticky fuch as an animated oration, it is necef* 
laiy the voice be regulated by the fenfe, varymg 
and riling with the paffions. Thefe rules, which ar^ 
the moft general, admit a great number of fubor- 
dinate obfervations, which muft be particularly adapted 
to every fcholar; for it is obfervable^ that though 
very few read well, yet every man errs in a different 
way. But let one remark never be omitted: in- 
culcate ftrongly to every fcholar the danger of copy- 
ing the voice of another ; an attempt which, though 
it has been often repeated, is always unfuccefs-* 
ful. 

The imiportance of writing letters with propriety 
juftly claims to be corifidered with care, lince, next 
to the power of pleafing with his prefence, every 
man would wiQi to be able to give delight at a dif^ 
tance. This great art Ihould be diligently taught, 
the rather, becaufe of thofe letters which are moft 
ufeful, and by which the general bufinefs of life is 
tranfafted, there we • no examples eafily to be found 
It feems the general fault of thofe who undertake 
this part of education, that they propofa for the 
exercife of their fcholars, occafipns which rarely hapr 
6 peni 
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pen ; ftich as congratulations and condolences, and neg-* 
left thofe without which life cannot proceed. It is 
poffible to pafs many years without the neceffity of 
writing panegyricks or epithalamiums^ but every 
man has frequent occafion to ftate a contraft, or 
demand a debt, or make a narrative of fome minute 
incidents of common life. On thefe fubjedts, there- 
fore, young perfons fliould be taught to think juftly, 
and write clearly, neatly, and fuccinftly, left they 
come from fchool into the world without any ac- 
quaintance with common afFaii-s, and ftand idle fpec- 
tators of mankind, in expeftation that fome great 
event will give them an opportunity to exert their 
rhetorick. 

11. The fccond place is aflSgned to geometry ; on 
the ufefulnefs of which it is unneceflary to expatiate 
in an age when mathematical ftudies have fo much 
engaged the attention of all clafles of men. This 
treatifc is one of thofe which have been borrowed, 
being a tranflation from the work of Mr. Le Clerci 
and is not intended as more than the firft initiation. 
In delivering the fundamental principles oigeometryy 
it is neceflary to proceed by How fteps, that each pro- 
portion may be fully underftood before another is 
attempted. For which purpofe it is not fufficicnt, 
that when a queftion is alked in the words of the 
book, the fcholar likewife can in the words of the 
book return the proper anfwer ; for this may be only' 
an aft of memory, not of underftanding : it is always 
proper to vary the words of the queftion, to place the" 
propofition in different points of view, and to require 
of the learner an explanation in his own terms, in- 
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forming him however when they are ilftpropcf. BjT 
this method the fcholar will become cautious and at<- 
tentive, and the mafter will know with certainty thd 
degree of his proficiency. Yet, though this rule is 
generally right, I cannot but recommend a precept 
of Pardie^Sy that when the fludent cannot be made to 
comprehend fome particular part, it fhould be, for 
that time, laid adde, till new light (hall arife from fub* 
lequent obfervation. 

When this compendium is completely underfiood, 
the fcholar may proceed to the perufal of Tacquet, 
afterwards of Euclid himfelf, and then of the modern 
improvei-s of geometry, fuch as Barrow, Keil, and Sir 
Ifaac Newton* 

III. The neceffity of fome acquaintan^ce with 
geography and aftronomy will not be dilputed. \i 
the pupil is born to the eafe of a large fortune, no 
part of learning is more necefiary to him than the 
knowledge of the fituation of nations, on which 
their interefts generally depend ; if he is dedicated 
to any of the learned profeffions, it is fcarcely pof- 
fible that he will not be obliged to apply himfelf in 
fome part of his life to thefe ftudies, as no other 
branch of literature can be fuUy comprehended with- 
out them; if he is deCgned for the arts of com- 
merce or agriculture, fome general acquaintance with 
thefe fciences will be found extremely ufeful to him ; 
in a word, no ftudies afford more cxtenfive, more 
wonderful, or more pleafing fcenes ; and therefore 
there can be no ideas imprefTed upon the foul, 
which can more conduce to its future entertain- 
{nent. 

In 
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In the purfuit of thefe fciences, it will be proper 
to proceed with the fame gradation and caution as in 
geometry. And it is always of ufe to decorate the 
nakednefs of fcience, by interfperling fuch obferva- 
tions and narratiyesas may amufe the mind and excite 
curiofity. Thus, in explaining the ftate of the pohr 
regions, it might be fit to read the narrative of the 
Englijhmen that wintered in Greenland^ which will make 
young minds fufEciently curious after the caufe of fuch 
a length of night, and intenfenefs of cold ; and many 
ftratagems of the fame kind might be pradifed to in- 
tcrcft them in all parts of their ftudies, and call in their 
paffions to animate their inquiries. When they have 
read this treatife, it will be proper to recommend 
to them Varenius^s Geography, and Gregory's Aftro- 
jiomy. 

IV. The ftudy of chronology and hiftory feems td 
be one of the mod natural delights of the human 
mind. It is not eafy to live without inquiring by 
what means every thing was brought into the ftate in 
which we now behold it, or without finding in the 
mind fome defire of being informed concerning the 
generations of mankind that have been in pofl'eflion 
of the world before us, whether they were better or 
worfe than ourfelves ; or what good 01 evil has been 
derived to us from their fchemes, pradices, and in- 
ftitutions. Thefe are inquiries which hiftory alone 
can iatisfy ; and hiftory can only be made intelligible 
by fome knowledge of chronology^ the fcience by which 
events are ranged in their order, and the periods of 
^computation arc fettled ^ and which therefore aflifts 
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the memory by method, and enlightens the judgqjenC 
by (hewing the dependence of one tranfadlion onano- 
ther. Accordingly it ^hould be diligently inculcated 
to the fcholai', that unlefs he fixes in his mind fome 
idea of the time in which each man of eminence 
Jived, and each adion was performed, with fome part 
ot* the contemporary hiftory of the reft of the world, 
he will confume his life in ufelefe reading, and darken 
his mind with a crowd of unconneijled events j his 
memory will be perplexed with diftant tranfadions 
refembling one another, and his refledlions be like a 
dream in a fever, bufy and turbulent, but confufed 
*nd indiftinft. 

The technical part of chronology, or the art of 
computing and adjufting time, as it is very diffi- 
cult, fo it is not of abfolute neceffity, but fhould 
however be taught, fo far as it can be learned with- 
out the lofs of thofe hours which are required for 
attainments of nearer concern. The ftudent may join 
with this treatife he C/erc*s Compendium rf Hiftory j 
and afterwards may, for the hiftorigal part of chrono* 
logy^ procure He/vicus's and Ifaa^fqnz Tables; and, if 
he is defirous of attaining the technical part, may firft 
perufe Holder'^ Accout^t of Time^ Hearne^s J)u£ior Hifto^ 
ricus^ StrauchiuSj the firft part of Petavius's Rationa* 
fium Temporum ; and at length Scaiiger d^ Emendatione 
Temporum. And for inftruftion in the method of his 
hiftorical ftudies, he may confult Beamed DuElor H^o- 
ricHs, IVkeare'% Ledtures, Jlawlinfotis Dire£lions for 
the Study of Hijloryi and for ecclefiaftical hiftory, Cav^ 
ftnd JPupin^ Baronius and Jfleiiry. 

V. RJietorick 
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V. Rhetarick and poetry fupply life -with its higheft 
intelleftual plcafures ; and in the hands of virtue are 
of great ufe for the impreffion of juft fentiments, and 
i^commeaddtioi^ gi, jUvftrious examples. In the 
pradice of thefe great arts, fo much more is the effedb 
of nature ^thai}^ the leffed .of education, that nothing is 
attempted here but. to teach the mind fome general 
heads of pbfervation,. to which the beautiful paffag^s 
«f the beft writers may commonly be reduced. In 
the ufe o£ this it is not proper that the teacher fliould 
confine him&lf to the examples before him ; for by that 
method be will never enable his pupils to make juft 
application of the rules ; but, having inculcated the 
true meanii^ of each figure, he fiiould require them 
to exemplify it by their own obfervations, point* 
lag to theoi the poem> or, .in longer works, the 
book or canto in which an example may be found^ 
and leaving them to difcover the particular paflage 
by the light . of the rules which • they have lately 
karned. 

For a farther progrefs in thefe. ftudies, they may 
confult Quiniiliau and Fqffius's Rhetorick ; the art of 
poetry will be beft learned from Bojfu and Bohours in 
French^ together with DrydetCs Eflays and Prefaces, 
the critical Papers of AddifoHy Spence on Pope\ Odyjfeyy 
and Trapp's Pralediones Poetica ; but a more accurate 
and philofbphical account is expefted from a commen- 
tary upon Anfiat/e's Art of Poetry, with which the 
literature of this nation will be in a (hort time aug- 
mented. 

. YI. With regard to the prafticc of drawings it 
is not neccffary to give any diredions, the ufe of 
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the treatife being only to teach the proper method 
of imitating the figures which are annexed. It wiJi 
be proper to incite the fcholars to iixduftry, by ihew* 
ing in other books the. ufe of the airt, and informing 
them how much it afllfts Ihe apprehenfion^ and. re- 
lieves the memoir; and if they aire obliged fometime^ 
to wriH defcriptions of engines, utcnfils, or any com- 
plex pieces of workman(hip, they will moxp fully ap- 
prehend the necefhty of an expedient which fcvhappily 
fupplies the defeds of language, and. enables the eye tfi, 
conceive what cannot be conveyed to the mind any 
other way. When they have road this treatife, and 
pra&ifed upon thefe figures, their theory may be im^ 
proved by the Jefuifs PerfpeStve^ and theii;.a3dtijual.ope« 
rations by other figures which may be eafily procured. 
VII. Logicky or the art of arranging and coni^ed^- 
ing ideas, of forming and examining arguments, ia 
taniver{ally allowed to be an attainment in the ut- 
moft degree worthy the ambition of ^ that being 
whofe higheft honour is to be, endued with reafon ; 
but it i^ doubted whether that ambitbn has yet 
beea gratified, and whether (he powers of ratioci* 
nation have been mucK improved' by any fyflems oi 
art, or methodical inftitutions. The logfck which 
for To many ages kept poiTefliba of the fcbools, has 
at laft been condemned as a mere art of wrang- 
ling, of very little ufe in the purfuit of truth ; and 
later writers have contented themfelves with giving 
ap account of t'he operations of the mind^ marking* 
the various flages of her prc^refs, ^d giving fomc 
general rules for the regulation of her conduft. 
The method^ of thefc writa::^ ^ Ijere followed;, 
'••'■''■'" ' ^ but;' 
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but without a fervile adherence to any, and with en* 
deavours to make improvements upon all. This 
work, however laborious, has yet been fruitlefs^ if 
there be truth in an obfervation very frequently made, 
that logicians out of the fchool do not reafon better 
than men unaffifted by thofe lights which their fcicncc 
is fuppofed to beftow. It is not to be doubted but 
that lo^cians may be fometimes overborne by their 
paffions, or blinded by their prejudices ; and that a 
inan may reafon ill, as he may a6t ill, not becaufe he 
does not know what is ngbt, but becaute he does not 
regard it ; yet it is no more the fault of his art that it 
does not direA him when his attention is withdrawn 
from it, than it is the defeft of his ftght that he mifles 
his way when he (huts his eyes. Againft thb caufe of 
error there is no provifion to be made, otherwife 
than by inculcating the value of truth, and the 
aeceffity of conquering the paffions* But logick may 
likewife fail to produce its effeds upon common occa- 
fions, for want of being frequently and familiarly 
applied, till its precepts may direft the mind im« 
perceptibly, as the fingers of a mufician are regulated 
by his knowledge of the tune. This rcadinefs of re- 
GoUe^ion is only to be procured by frequent imprefr 
fion ; and therefore it will be proper, when logick haf 
been' once learned, the teacher take frequent occa« 
iion,' in the moil eafy and familiar converfation, (o 
obferve when its rules are preferved, and when they 
are broken ; and that afterwards he read no authors, 
without exafting of' his pupil an account of every 
remarkable exemplification or breach of the laws. cS 
isafoning, 
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When thb fyftcm has been digefted, if it be 
thought neccflary to proceed farther in the ftudy of 
method, it will be proper to recommend GroufaZj 
JVattSy Le Cl&rc^ fVolfiuSy and Locked Effay on Human 
Underftanding ; ancl if there be ims^ined any necefiity 
of adding the peripatetick loglck, which has been 
perhaps condemned without a candid trial, it will be 
convenient to proceed to Sander fon^ WaUis^ Crackam^ 
thorpy and AriJiotle\ * - ■ 

VIIL To excite a curiofity after the works of 
God, is the chief defign of the fmall. fpecimen of na^ 
iural hiftory inferted in this coUedtion ; which; hoW« 
ever, may be fufEcient to put the mind in motion, 
and in fome meafure to dired its ileps ; but its efiefts 
may eafily be improved by a philofophick mafter, 
who will every day find a thoufand opportunities of 
turning the attention of his fcholars to the contem* 
plation of the objeds that furround them, of laying 
open the wonderful art with which every part of the 
univerfe is formed, and the providence which governs 
the vegetable and animal creation^ He may lay 
before them the Religious Philofophery Ray^ DerhawC% 
Thyfico'theology^ together with the SpeQacle de la, 
Nature i and in time recommendto their perufal Rofh- 
doletius and Aldrovandus. ^ 

IX. But how much foever the reafon may be 
ftrengthened by logick^ or the conceptions of the mind 
enlarged by the fludy of nature, it is neceflary the 
man be not fufTered to dwell upon them fq long as to 
negledt the ftudy of himfelf, the knowledge of his 
, own ftation in the ranks of being, and his various 
rdations to the innumerable multitudes which furround 

him> 
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Hm, and with which his Maker has ordained him to 
be united for the reception and communication of 
happinefs. To confider thefe aright is of the greateft 
importance, fince from thefe arife duties which he 
cannot negjedt. Ethics^ or morality j therefore, is one 
of the ftudies which ought to begin with the firft 
glimpfe of reafon, and only end with Ufe itfelf. Other 
acquifitions are merely temporar}^ benefits, except as 
they contribute to illuftrate the knowledge, and con- 
firm the praftice of morality and piety, which extend 
their influence beyond the grave, and increafe our 
bappinefs through endlefs duration. . 

This great fcience, therefore, muft be inculcated 
with care and affiduity, fuch as its importance ought 
to incite in reafonable minds ; and for the profecutioa 
of this defign, fit opportunities are always at hand. 
As the importance of hgick is to be fhewn by deteft- 
ing falfe arguments ; the excellence of morality is to 
be difplayed by proving the deformity, the reproach, 
and the mifery of all deviations from it. Yet it is to 
be remembered, that the laws of mere morality are 
jao coercive power; and, however they may by con- 
yiftion of their fitnefs pleafe the reafoner in the fhadc, 
when the paflions ftagnate without impulfe, and the 
appetites are fecluded from their objects, they will be 
of little force againft the ardour of defire, or the ve- 
hemence of rage, amidll the pleafures and tumults of 
the world. To counteradt the power of temptations, 
hope muft be excited by the profpeft of rewards, and 
fear by the expeftation of punilhment j and virtue 
may owe her panegyricks to morality, but muft de- 
five her authority from religion. 

When 
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When therefore the obligations of morality are 
taught, let the fanAions of chriftianity never be 
forgotten 5 by which it will be (hewn, that they give 
ftrength and luftre to each other; religion will appear 
to be the yoice of reafon, and morality the will of 
God. Under this article muft be recommended 
^ullyh Offices^ Grotius^ Puffendorf^ Cumberland's Laws 
of Nature, and the ^XQellent Mr. AddiforC^ Moral and 
Religious Bfays. 

X. Thus fer the work is compofed 'for the ufe of 
ftholars, merely as they are men. But it was thought 
neccflary to introduce fomething that might be parti* 
cularly adapted to that country for which it is dc« 
figned ^ Jind therefore a difcourfe has been added upon 
trade and commerce, of which it becomes every man of 
this nation tounderfland at leaft the general principles, 
as it is impoflible that any fliould be higk or low 
enough not to be in fome degree afFefted by their de* 
clenfion or profperity. It is therefore neceffary that 
it Ihould be \3iniverfally known among us, what 
changes of property are advantageous, or when the 
balance q( trade is on our fide; what are the produ&s 
or manufadures of other countries; and how far one 
nation may in any fpecies of traffick obtain or prefcrve 
fuperiority over another. The theory of trade is yet 
but little ^nderftood, and therefore ^he, prafticc is 
often without real advantage to the publick ; but it 
might be carried on with more general fuccefs, if its 
principles were better confidered : and to excite that 
attention is pur chief defign. To the pefj^fal of this 
book may focceed that of Mun upon foreign 7'rade^ 
Sir yojiai Child, JLocke upon Coin, DavenantH treatifes* 
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the Britijk Merchant^ DiSionnaire de Commerce^ and, 
for sui abflradt or compendium, GeCy and an improve* 
ment that may hereafter be made upon his plan. 

XI. The principles of /aws and government come 
next to be confidered ; by which men are taught to 
whom obedience is due, for what it is paid, and in 
what degree it may be juftly required. This know- 
ledge, by peculiar neceffity, conftitutes a part of the 
education of an Engli/hmauy who profefles to obey his 
prince according to the law, and who is himfelf a fe« 
condary legiflator, as he gives his confent, by his 
neprefentative, to all the laws by which he is bound, 
and has a right to petition the great council of the 
nation, whenever he thinks they are deliberating upon 
an ^£ii detrimental to the interefl of the community. 
This is therefore a fubjedk to which the thoughts of a 
young man ought to be direded ; and that he may 
obtain fuch knowledge as may qualify him to zjEt and 
judge as one of a free people, let him be direded to 
add to this introdudion Fortefcue'% Treatifes^N. Bacon'% 
Hiftorkal Difcourfe on the Laws and Government of 
Engiandy Temple's Introduffiony Locke on Government^ 
Zouch'^ EJementa Juris CivitiSy Plato RedivivuSy Gur* 
doH^s Hiftory of Parliaments^ and Hooker's Eccleftaftical 
Polity. 

XIL Having thus fupplied the young ftudent with 
knowledge, it remains now that he learns its appliga-- 
tion ; and that thus qualified to ad his part, he be at 
laft taught to chufe it. For this purpoie a feiftion 
is added upon human life and manners ; in which he 
is cautioned againll the danger of indulging his 
fajfionsy of vitiating his habitSy and depraving his fen-- 

timents. 
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timents. He is inftrudled in thefc points by three 
fables, two of which were of the highefl: authority in 
the ancient Pagan world. But at this he is not to 
reft ; for if he expefts to be wife and happy, he muft 
diligently ftudy the Scriptures of God. 

Such is the book now propofed, as the firft initia- 
tion into the knowledge of things, which has been 
thought by many to be too long delayed in the pre- 
fent forms of education. Whether the complaints be 
not often ill-grounded, may perhaps be di(puted ; but 
it is at Icaft reafonable to believe, that greater pro- 
ficiency might fometimes be made ; that real know- 
ledge might be more early communicated ; and that 
children might be allowed, without injury to healthy 
to fpend many of thofe hours upon ufeful employ- 
ments, which are generally loft in idlenefs and play ; 
therefore the publick will furely encourage an ex- 
periment, by which, if it fails, nobody is hurt ; and if 
it fucceeds, all the future ages of the world miy find 
advantage; which may eradicate or prevent vicfc, by 
turning to a better ufe thofe moments in which it is 
learned or indulged ; and in fome fenfe lengthen life, 
by teaching pofterity to enjoy thofe years which have 
hitherto been loft. The fuccefs, and even the trial of 
this experiment, will depend upon thofe to whom 
the care of our youth is committed; and a due fenfe 
of the importance of their truft will eafily prevail' 
upon them to encourage a work which purfues the 
defign of improving education. If any part of the 
following performance (hall upon trial be found 
capable of amendment ; if any thing can be added or 
altered, fo as to render the attainment of knowledge 

more 
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more eafy j the Editor will be extremely obliged to 
any gentleman, particularly thofa who are engaged in 
the bufinefs of teaching, for fuch hints or obfervations 
as may tend towards the improvement, and will fpare 
neither expenfe nor trouble in makiisg the beft u& of 
their information. 
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NO expeftation is more fallacious than that 
which authors form of the repeptiqn which 
their labours will find among mankind. Scarcely any 
man publifties a book, whatever it be, without believ-^ 
ing that he has caught the moment when the publick 
attention is vacant to his call, and the world is dif« 
pofed in a particular manner to learn the art which 
he undertakes to teach. 

The writers of this volume are not fo far exempt 
from epidemical prejudices, but that they likewife 
pleafe themfelves with imagining, that they have rC'* 
ferved their labours to a propitious conjunfture, and 
that this b the proper time for the publication of a 
Diftionary of Commerce. 

The predidtions of an author are very far from 
infallibility 5 but in juftification of fome degree of 
confidence it may be properly obferved, that there 
was never from the earliefi: ages a time in which 
trade fo much engaged the attention of mankind, 
or commercial gain was fought with fuch general 
emulation. Nations which have hitherto cultivated 
no art but that of war, nor conceived any means of 
increafing riches but by plunder, are awakened to 

• A new DiAionary of Trade and Commerce, compiled from 
the Information of the mod eminent Merchants^ and from the 
Works, of the bcft Writen on commercial Subjcds in all Lan- 
guaoes, by Mr. Rob. Folio, 1757. 

more 
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taaet incffien^^e indxAry* Thofe whom the polfeH^ 
fioil of fubtcrraneous treafuFes, have long difpafed to 
accbtBinodaitc tbemfelves by fbpeigntinckBftry,4w-c at kft 
ccwavinccd that icHene6 ocycr will berich, Tbe mcr-^ 
chant is now invrted to every port, manufaftures are 
eftablMlied in all cities^ and princes who juft can vicvir 
tbe fea from fon>e (ingle corner of their darminions, .are 
eoiarging haj^boors, ereifting mercantile compibnies^ 
and preparing to traffick in the remoteft countries. 

Nor is the form of this work lefs popular than the 
fabjed* It has latvcly been tbe praftice of the learned . 
to range knowledge by the alphabet, and publitfa dic^- 
tionaries of every kind of literature. This pradlice 
has perhaps been carried too far by the force of 
fa&ion. Sciences^ in tbemfelves fyftematical and 
DohercBt, are not very properly broken into fuch for- 
tuitous diftributioris. A didionary of arithmetkk or 
geometry vcan ferve only to confound : butcommerce^ 
confidered in its whole extent, fcems to refufe any 
other method of ilrrangement, as it comprifes innume- 
rable plarticulars unconnefted with eadh other, among 
which there is no rcafon why any Ihould be iirft or 
left, better than is furnifl>ed by the letters that com* 
pofe their names. 

We cannot indeed boaft ourfelvcs the inventors of 
a fcheme ib commodious and comprehendve. The 
i^renchy among innumerable projefts for the promo- 
tion of traffick, have taicen care to fupply their mer- 
chants with a DiSlionnaire de Commerc^^ collefted with 
geat ioduflry and exaftnefs, but too lai^e for com- 
mon ufe, and adapted to their own trade.. This book, 
as well as olihers, has bopn carefully confultcd, that 

V^L. II. S our 
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our merchants may not be ignorant of any thing 
known by their enemies or rivals. 

Such indeed is the extent of our undertaking, that 
it was neceffary tofolicit every information, to confult 
the living and the dead. The great qualification of 
him that attempts a work thus general, is diligence of 
enquiry. No man has opportunity or ability to ac- 
quaint himfelf with all .the fubjeds of a commercial 
didionary, fo as to defcribe from his own knowledge^ 
or ajQTert on his own experience. . He muft therefore 
often depend upon the veracity of others, as every man 
depends in common life, and have no other (kill to 
boaft than that of feleding judicioufly, and arranging 
properly. 

But to him who confiders the extent of our fubjeft, 
limited only by the bounds of nature and of art, the 
tafk of feledtion and method will appear fufficient to 
overburden induftry and diftradt attention,. Many 
branches of commerce are fub-divided into fmaller 
and fmaller parts, till at lad they become fo minute as 
not eafily to be noted by obfervation. Many interefts 
are fo woven among each other as not to be difentang- 
led without long enquiry; many^rts are induftrioufly 
kept fecret, and many praftices neceffary to be known, 
are carried bn in parts too remote for intelligence. 

But the knowledge of trade is of fo much impor- 
tance to a maritime nation, that no labour can be 
thought great by which information may be obtained i 
and therefore we hope the reader will not have reafbn 
to complain, that, of what he might juftly expeft to 
find, any thingis omitted. 

To give a detail or analyfis of our work is veiy 

di^](ilti 
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difficult ; a Volume intended . to contain whatever id 
requifite to be known by every trader,, neceffarily 
becomes fo mifcellaneous and unconneded as not to 
be eafily reducible to heads; yet, fin^e we pretend in 
feme meafure to treat of traffic k as a fcience, and to 
make that regular and fyftematical which has hitherto 
been to a great degree fortuitous and conjeftural, and 
has often fucceeded by chance rather than by conduft^ 
it will be proper to ihcw that a diftribution of parts 
has been attempted^ which, though rude and inade*- 
quate, will at lead preferve fome order, and enable 
the mind to take a methodical and fucceffive view of 
this defign. 

In the diftionary which we here offer to the pub* 
Jick, we propofe to exhibit the matcrialSy the places^ 
and the means of traffick. 

The materials or fubjefts of traffick are whatever k 
bought and foldy and include therefore every manufac- 
ture of art, and almoft every produdion of nature. 

In giving an account of the commodities of nature 
whether thofe which are to be ufed in their original 
ftate, as drugs and fpices, or thofe which become 
ufeful when they receive a new form from human art^ 
as flax, cotton, and metals, we (hall fhew the places o£ 
their produ6tion, the manner in which they grow, the 
art of cultivating or cqllefting them, their difcrimina-* 
tions and varieties, by which the beft forts are known 
from the worfe, and genuine from fictitious, the arts by 
which they are counterfeited, the cafualties by which 
'they are impaired, and the praftices by which iht 
damage is palliated or concealed. We fliall likewife 
Ihew their virtues and ufes, and trace them through 
all the changes which they undergo* . 

S 1 The 
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The biftory of mftnufadtures is tikewifc deli v^recl. 
Of every artificial commodity the manner in which 
it is madeisin fonae ineafure defcribed, though it mull 
be remembered, that manual operations are fcarcc to 
be conveyed by any words to bim that has not feen 
them. Some general notions .may however be af- 
forded : it is eafy to comprehend, that plates of iron 
are formed by the preffure of rollers, and bars by the 
ilrokes of a hammar ; that a cannon is caft, and that 
an anvil is forged. But as it is to moft traders cf 
more ufe to know when their goods are well wrought, 
than by what nieans, care has been taken to name the 
places where every manufafture has been carried fur- 
theft, and the marks by which its excellency may be 
«(certained. 

By iht places of trade areunderftood all ports, cities, 
tor towns, where ftaples are eftablifbed, manufaftures 
are wrought, or any commodities are bought and fold 
advantageoully. This part of our work includes an 
enumeration of almoft all the remarkable places in 
the world, with fuch an account of their fituation, 
cuftoms, and produfts, as the merchant would re- 
quire, who being to begin a new trade in any foreign 
country^ ^as yet ignorant of the commodities of the 
place, and the manners of the inhabitants. 

But the chief attention of the merchant, and con- 
fequently of the author who writes for merchants, 
ought to be employed upon the means of trade, which 
incfude all the knowledge and practice necefikry to the 
Ikilful and fuccefsful conduA of commerce* 

The firft of the means of trade is proper edacafiofi, 
»wjiich i-nay confer a competent flcill in numbers j to 
be afterwards completed in the counting-houfe, by ob- 
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fervaUion of the manner of ftating accounts, and regu- 
lating books, which is one of the few arts which hav- 
ing been ftudied in proportion to its importance, is. 
carried as far as ufc can require. The counting-houfe 
of an accomplillied merchant is a fchool of method,, 
where the great fcience may be learned of ranging 
particulars under generals, of bringing the different 
parts of a tranfadfeion together, and of Qiewing at ono^ 
view a long feries of dealing and exchange* Let hq 
man venture into large bufinefs while he is ignorant of 
the method of regulating books; never let him ima* 
gine that any degree of natural abilities will enable 
Uim to fupply this deficiency, or preferve multiplicity 
of affairs from inextricable confufioo* 

This is the ftudy, without which ajl other ftudiea 
will be of little avail; but this alone is not fufficient. 
Jt will be neceffary to learn many other things, which 
however may be eafily included in the preparatory in- 
ftitutions, fuch as an exad knowledge of the weights 
and meafvres of different countries, and fome fkill in 
geography and navigation, with which this book may 
perhaps fufficiently fupply him. 

In navigation, confidered as part of the fkill of ^ 
merchant, is included not fo much the art of fleering 
a fhip, as the knowledge of the fea^coafl, and of the 
different parts to which bis cargoes are fent, the cuf* 
toms to be paid ; the palSes, permiffions, or certifit 
cates to be procured ; the hazards of every voyage, 
4nd the true rate of infurances. To this mufl be 
added, an acquaintamre with the policies and arts of 
other nations, as well thofe to whom the commodities 
^rc fold, as of tholje who carry goods of the fame kind 
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to the fame market ; and who are therefore to be 
watched as rivals endeavouring to take advantage ol 
every error, mifcarriage, or debate. 

The chief of tiie means of trade is money y 6f which 
our late refinements in trafEck have made the know* 
ledge extremely difficult. The merchant muft not 
only inform himfelf of the various denominations and 
value of foreign coins, together with their method of 
counting and reducing ; fuch as the milleries of Por^* 
iugaly and the livfes of France y but he tnuft learn what 
is of more difficult attainment ; the difcount of ex- 
changes, the nature of current paper, the principles 
upon which the feveral banks of Europe are efta* 
blifhed, the real value of funds, the true credit of 
trading companies, with all the fources of profit, and 
poffibilities of lofs. 

. All this he muft learn merely as a private dealer, 
attentive only to his own advantage; but as every 
man ought to confider himfelf as part of the commu- 
nity to which he belongs, and while he profecutes his 
own intereft to promote likewife that of his country, it 
is neceflary for the trader to look abroad upon man- 
kind, and ftudy many queftions which axe perhaps 
more properly political than mercantile. 

He ought therefore to confider very accurately the 
balance of trade, or the proportion between things 
exported and imported ; to examine what kinds of 
commerce are unlawful, either as being exprefsly pro-i 
hibitcd, becaufe detrimental to the manufaftures or 
other intereft of his country, as the exportation of 
(liver to the Eaft-IndieSy and the introduction of French 
commodities i or uiJawjful ia itfclf, as the traffick for 
4 negroes* 
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negroes. He ought to be able to ftate with accuracy, 
the benefits and mifchiefs of monopolies, andexclufive 
companies; to enquire into the arts which have been 
pradifed by them to make themfelves neceflary, or by 
their opponents to make them odious. He (hoiiild 
inform himfelf what trades are declining, and what 
are injproveable ; when the advantage is on our fide _ 
and when on that of our rivals. 

The ftate of our colonies is always to be diligently 
furveyed, that no advantage may be loft which they 
can afford, and that every opportunity may be im- 
proved of encreafing their wealth and power, or of 
making them ufeful to their mother country, 
• There is no knowledge of more frequent ufe than 
that of duties and impoft, whether cuftoms paid at the 
ports, or excifes levied upon the manufadurcr. Much 
of the profperity of a trading nation depends upon 
duties properly apportioned ; fo that what is neceffary 
may continue cheap, and what is of ufe only to luxury 
may in fome meafure atone to thepublick for the mif- 
chief done to individuals. Duties may often be fo 
regulated as to become ufeful even to thofe that pay 
them ; and they may be likewife fo unequally impofed 
as to difcourage honefty, and deprefs induftry, and 
give temptation to fraud and unlawful pradices. 

To teach all this is the defign of the Commercial 
Dictionary ; which, though immediately and primarily 
written for the merchants, will be of ufe to every man 
of bufinefs or curiofity. There is no man who is not 
in fome degree a merchant, who has not fomething 
to buy and fomething to fell, and who does not there- 
fore want fuch inftrudtions as may teach him the truQ 
value of poffeffions or commodities, 

S4 Thi 
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The defcriptiona of the prodia(9:ions of the earth and 
water, which, this volinoae will cootatn, raoy be equally* 
plcafing and ufeful to tiae fpecolxtift with any other 
inatural hiftory; and the accounta of \rarious snaoo- 
fifturcs will conftitote no contemptible body of ex- 
perimental philofop&y* The dcfciiptions of porta and 
cities may initruft the gpographer as well as if they 
were found in books appfopf iated only to his owii 
fcience^ and the dodlrines of funds, infupaaces-, cur- 
rency, monopolies, exchangtw, and duties,. is fonecef- 
fary to the poliptician, that without if Ite- can be of noj 
life either in the council or the fenate, ocf can fpeak 
or think juftly cither on war or trade. 

We therefore hope that we fhall not repent the la- 
bour of compilt]% this work ; nor flatter our&Iyes vui- 
Tcaibnably» in prediding a {srronTaJblt reception to a 
book which no condition of life can render uiclefsy 
which may contribute to the advantage of all that 
ipake or receive laws, of all that buy or ieU^of alLthat 
wtfli to keep or improve thcidj po^fSoms,. of all that 
defire to be rich, and all diat defire to fae wife* 
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PREF4CE TO TffB TRANSl-ATION 

pATHER LOBO'S VOYAGi; 
TO ABTS»IN1A> 



THE foUowing reUtioa is fo cunoTis and en^ 
tertakung^ and the difieftations that accompany 
i^ fa jwlicious and kiftrudkive,. that the txanHator b 
confident his attempt flaneisiQ need of no ^>oiog7^ 
whatever cenfu-res may fall on the performance. 

The PortugMefe tcaveller, contrary to the general 
Veia of his countrymen, has amufed his reader with 
no rpmantick abfurdites or incredible fldtions : what- 
ever he relates, wiietlicr tFue or not, w at leaft proba^* 
bie ; and he who tells nothing exceeding the boundi 
of probability, has a right to demand that they fhould 
believe him who cannot contradid hinx. 

He appears by his modefl and una&ded nar-- 
tatioq, to» have defcribed things as he faw them, to 
have copied nature from the life, and to have con* 
faUed his fanfes, not his imagination. He meets 
with no bafiliflcs that deftroy with their eyes; his 
crocodiles devour their prey without tears; and his 
^afcarafts fall from the rock without deafening the 
neighbouring inhabitants. 

* For an accaunt of this bookj fee the Life of Dr. JohiisoV|« 
by the Editor 

The 
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The reader will here find no regions curfcd with 
irremediable barrennefs or bleft with fpontaneous fe- 
cundity; no perpetual gloom or unccafing funfliinp.; 
nor are the nations here defcribed either devoid of all 
fcnfe of humanity, or confummate in all private and 
fecial virtues : here are no Hottentots without religion, 
polity, or articulate language; no Chinefe perfedly 
polite, and completely ikilled in all. fciences: he will 
difcover what will always be difcovered by a diligent 
and impartial inquirer, that wherever human nature 
is to be found, there is a mixture of vice and virtue, a 
coDteft of paffion and reafon ; and that the Creator 
doth not appear partial in his diflributions, but has 
balanced in mod countries their particular inconve- 
iiicncies by particular favours. 

In liis account of the miffion, where his veracity 
is moft to be fufpefted, he neither exaggerates over- 
much the merits of the jefuits, if we confider the par- 
tial regard paid by the Portugue/e to their countrymen, 
by the jefuits to their fociety, and by the papifts to 
their church, nor aggravates the vices of the Aij^^ 
mans ; but if the reader will not be fatisfied with a 
poplfli account of a popifti miflion, he may have re- 
cx>urfe to the Hiftory. of the Church of Abyjffimaj 
written by Dr. GeddeSy in which he will find the ac- 
tions and fufferings of the miffionaries placed in a dif- 
ferent light, though the fame in which Mr. Le Grand, 
Vi^ith all his zeal for the Roman church, ^appears to 
fcai'e feen them. 

This learned differ tator, however valuable for his 
induftry and erudition is yet more to be efteemcd 
for having dared fo freely in the midft oi FrancCy to 
declare his difapprobation of the patriarch Oviedo% 

fanguinary 
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languinary zeal, who was continually importuning the 
Portuguefe to beat up their drums for miffionaries who 
might preach the gofpel with fwords in their hands, 
and propagated by defolation and flaughter the trae 
worflbip of the God of peace. 

It is not eafy to forbear reflefting with how little 
reafon thefe men profefs themfelves the followers of . 
JESUS, who left this great charafteriftick to his 
difciples, that they ihould be known by loving one 
another^ by univerfal and unbounded charity and be- 
nevolence. 

Let us fuppofe an inhabitant of fome remote and 
fuperior region, yet unlkilled in the ways of men, 
having read and confidered the precepts of the gofpel, 
and the example of our Saviour, to come down ia 
fearch of the true churchy if he would not enquire 
after it among the cruel, the infolent, and the oppref- 
five; among thofe who are continually grafping at 
dominion over fouls as well as bodies ; among thofe 
who are employed in procuring to themfelves im- 
punity for the mod enormous villanies, and ftudying 
methods of deftroying their fellow-creatures, not for 
their crimes but their errors ; if he would not expeft 
to meet benevolence engage in maflacres, or to find 
mercy in a court of inquifition— he would not look 
for the true church in the church of Rome. 
• Mr. Le Grand has given in one diflertation an 
example of great moderation, in deviating from the 
temper of his religion; but in the others has left 
proofs, that learning and honefty are often too weak 
to oppofe prejudice. He has made no fcruple of pre- 
ferring the teflimony of father Du Bernat to the writ- 

ing? 
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ing8 o£ all the Portuguefe jefuits, to whom he allows 
great ^eaU but little learning, without giving any 
other rf^afba tbaa that his favourite was a Frenckman. 
This is writing only to Frenchmm and to papifts : a 
protcftant would be definous to know> wliy be niuft 
imagine that father J^u Bemat had a cooler head or 
more knowledge, and why one man, whole account is 
fingular, is not more likely to be raillaken than many 
j^eeing in the fame account. 

If tiw Portuguefe were biaflbd by any particular 
views, another bias equally powerful may have de- 
fie<fted the Frenchman from the truth ; for they evi- 
dently write with contrary defigns : the Portuguefe^ to 
make their mJffion feem more neceffdry, endeavoured 
to place in t»he ftroogeft light the differences betweeq 
the Abyffinian' and Roman church ; but the gr^at X»- 
dolfus^ laying hold on the advantage, reduced . thef? 
Hater writers to prov€ their conformity. 

Upon rhe whole the Gontroverfy leems of no great 
importance to thofe who believe the Holy Scriptures 
fufficient to teach the way of falvation ; but, of what? 
ever moment it may be thought, there are i^o prooft 
fijfficient to dtcide it. 

His difcourfes on indifferent fubjefts wilt divert 
;is well as inftrutStj and if either iii thefe, or in- the rcr 
lation of fatheric^(?^any argument fHallappea«iuncon^ 
yincing, or defcription obfcure, they are defers in* 
cident to all mankind, which however are not too 
rafhly to be imput'ed to the authors, being fpjnetimej 
perhaps more juftly chargeable on riie tranflator. 

In this tranilation (if it may be fo called) grea^t 
liberties have been taken, which,, whether juftifiable 
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or nat Hull b^ fairly confeflid, and let the judicious 
part of mankind pardon or condemn them. 

In the firft part the greateft freedom has been ufed, 
in reducing the narration into a narrow compafs ; fo 
that it is by no means a tranflation, birt an epitome, 
in which, whether every thing either ufeful or enter- 
taining be comprifed, the compiler is leaft qualified 
to dctermitit. 

In the account of AbyJJinia^ and the continuation, 
the authors have been followed with more exaftnefs ; 
and as few paflages appeared, either infignificant or 
tedious, few have been either Shortened or omitted. 

The diflertations Are the only part in which an 
«»a6t ti?araflation has been attempted; and even in 
thofc, Attracts are fometimes given inftead of literal 
quotations, particulad-iy in the firft; and fometimes 
otlier .parts have bee;n contraftcd. 

Several menxorials and letters, which are printed at 
the end pf the dtflbtatioos to fecure the credit of the 
foregoing joarrative, are entirely left out. 

It is hoped that after this confeffion, whoever fliall 
compare this attempt with the original, if he fliall 
find no proofs of fraud or partiality, will candidly 
iJverlookany failure of judgment. 
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THOUGH criticifm has been cultivated m 
every age of learning, by men of great abilities, 
and extenfive knowledge, till the rules of writing arc 
become rather burthenfome than inftruftlve to the, 
mind; though almoft every fpecies of compofition 
has been the fubjeft of particular treatifes, and given 
birth to definitions, diftindions, precepts, and illuf? 
trations; yet no critick of note, that has fallen within 
my obfervatlon, has hitherto thought fepulc/iral in/crip^ 
tions worthy of a minute examination, or pointed out 
with proper accuracy their beauties and defedts. 

The reafons of this negled: it is ufelefs to enquire, 
and perhaps impoffible to difcoverj it might be 
juftly expedled that this kind of writing would have 
been the favourite topick of criticifm, and that felf- 
love might have produced fome regard for it, in 
thofe authors that have crowded libraries with ela- 
borate diflertations upon Homer j fince to afford a 
fubjeft for heroick poems is the privilege of very 
few, but every man may expeft to be recorded in an 
q)itaph, and therefore finds fome intereft in pro- 
viding 
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▼iding that his memory may not fuffcr by an unflcilful 
panegyrick. 

If our prejudices in favour of antiquity defcrvc ta 
have any part in the regulation of our ftudies. Epi- 
taphs fecm intitled to more than common regard, as 
they are probably of the fame age with the art of wri- 
ting. The moft ancient ftrudtures in the world, the 
Pyramids, are fuppofed to be fepulchral monuments, 
which cither pride or gratitude eredted ; and the fame 
paffions which incited men to fuch laborious and cx- 
penfivc methods of preferving their own memory, or 
that of their benefadtors, would doubtlefs incline 
them not to negled: any eafier means by which the 
feme ends might be obtained. Nature and reafoa 
have didtated to every nation, that to preferve good 
aftions from oblivion, is both the intcreft and duty of 
mankind : and therefore we find no people acquainted 
with the ufe of letters, that omitted to grace the 
tombs of their heroes and wife men with panegyrical 
infcriptions. 

To examine, therefore, in what the perfection of 
Epitaphs confifts, and what rules are to be obferved 
in compofing them, will be at leaft of as much ufe as 
other critical enquiries ; and for affigning a few hours 
to fuch difquifitions, great examples at leaft, if not 
ftrong reafons, may be pleaded. 

An Epitaph, as the word itfelf implies, is aa 
infcription on the tomby and in its moft extenfive im- 
port may admit indifcriminately fatire or praife. 
But as malice has feldom produced monuments of 
defamation, and the tombs hitherto raifed .have beea 
the work of friendftiip and benevolence, cuftom has 
iontradted the original latitude of the zvorJ^{o that 
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it £gni6es in the ^eoeial accesphition jh infiripihft 
engraven on a tomb in honour of the per/on deciafei. 

As honours are paid to the dead in order to indt^ 
others to the imitation of l!heir exceUenocs^ the pria« 
cipal intention of Epitaphs is to perpetuate the tsu- 
amples of virtue, tbat the tomb of a good man waaf 
fupply the want of his prefence, and veneration fof 
his memory prodtice the fame cfied: as ihe tk&xrn^ 
tion of his life. Thofe Epitaphs arc thercfbrc, the 
moft perfect, which fet virtue in the flrongefl: light, 
and are beft adapted to ^exalt the readei^s ideas and 
roufe his emulation. 

To this end it is not alwa3rs necefTarjr to xeoount 
the ai9:ions of a hero, or enumerate the writings jof a 
philofopher ; to imagine fuch informations neceftaiy, 
is to detrad from their charaders, or to fuppofe their 
works mortal, or their atchievements in danger <£ 
being foigotten. The bare name of fuch men an- 
fwers every purpofe of a long infcription. 

Had only the name of Sir Isaac Newtow been 
fubjoined to the defign upon his monument, inftead 
of a long detail of his difcoverics, which no pbitofopher 
can want, and which none but a pliilofopber can un- 
derfland, thofe, by whofe diredion it was raifed, had 
done more honour both to him and to themfelves. 

This indeed is a commendation which it requires 
BO genius to beftow, but which cati never become 
vulgar or contemptible, if beftowed ¥hith judge- 
ment; becaufe no fingle age produces many men 
of merit fuperior to panegyrick. None but the firft 
aames can ftand unaflifted againfl: the arttadcs of 
time i' and if men raifed to it^putation l»y accident 
4- er 
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Or caprice, have nothing but their names engraved on 
their tombs, there is danger left in a few years the 
infcription require an interpreter. Thus have theif 
cxpedtations been difappointed who honoured Pisus of 
Mirandola with this pompous epitaph : 

Hicjiius eft Picus MiRANDoLA, catera nount 
Et Tagus et GangeSf for/an et Jntipodes, 

tlis name, then celebrated in the remoteft corners of 
the earth, is now almoft forgotten ; and his works, then 
ftudied, admired, and applauded, are now mouldering 
in oblcurity. 

Next in dignity to the bare name is a fhort cha- 
radter Cmple and unadorned, without exaggeration, 
fuperlatives, or rhetorick. Such were the infcriptions 
in ufe among the Romans^ in which the vidtorics 
gained by their emperors were commemorated by a 
fingle epithet; as Cffifar Germanicusy Cffifar Dacicust 
GermanicuSy Illyricus. Such would be this epitaph, 
IsAACUs Newtonus, fiatura legibus inveftigaliSy hie 
quiefcity 

But to far the grcateft part of mankind a longer en- 
comium is neceflary for the publication of their virtues, 
and the prefcrvation of their memories ; and in the 
, compofition of thefe it is that art is principally re- 
quired, and precepts therefore may be ufeful. 

In writing Epitaphs, one circumftance is to be con- 
Cdered, which afFeds no other compofition j the place 
in which they are now commonly found reftrains 
them to a particular air of folemnity, and debars 
them from the admiflion of all lighter or gayer or- 
VoL. II. T naments. 
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naments. In this it is that the flylc of an Epitaph 
neceffarily differs from that of an Elegy, The 
cuftom of burying our dead either in or near our 
churches, perhaps* originally founded on a rational de- 
fign of fitting the mind for religious exercifes, by 
laying before it the moft affeding proof of the uncer- 
tainty of life, makes it proper to exclude from our 
Epitaphs all fuch allufions as are contrary to the doc- 
trines for the propagation of which the churches are 
erefted, and to the end for which thofe who perufe the 
monuments muft be fuppofed to come thither. No- 
thing is, therefore, more ridiculous than to copy the 
Roman infcriptions, which were engraven on ftones by 
the high-way, and compofed by thofe who generally 
refledted on mortality only to excite in themfelves 
and others a quicker relilh of pleafure, and a more 
luxurious enjoyment of life, and whofe regard for the 
dead extended no farther than a wilh that the earth 
might be light upon them. 

All allufions to the heathen mythology are there- 
fore abfurd, and all regard for the fenfelefs remains 
of a dead man impertinent and fuperftitious. One of 
the firft diftindions of the primitive chriftians, was 
their negleA of bellowing garlands on the dead, 
in which they are very rationally defended by their 
apologift in Minutius Felix. " We lavifli no flowers 
" nor odours o*n the dead,*' fays he, " becaufe they 
" have no fenfc of fragrance or of beauty.'* We 
profefs to reverence the dead, not for their fake^ 
but for our own. It is therefore always with in- 
dignation or contempt that I read the epitaph on 

Cowley^ 
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Cowley i a man, whofe learning and poetry were his 
lowed merits : 

jiurea dum late volttant tua fcrzpta per orbetn-^ 
Etfama eternum vivis^ divine Poeta^ 
Hie placida jaceas requie^ cujiodiat urnam 
Carta FideSy vigilentque perenni lampade Mnfa t 
Sit facer die locus^ nee quis temerarius aujit 
Saerilega turbare manu venerahile hujlum, 
Inta^i mdneanty maneant per facula dulces 
Cowl E II cineres^ fervent que immobile faxum. 

To pray that the athes of a friend may lie un- 
difturbed, and that the divinities that favoured him 
in his life, may watch for ever round him to pre- 
ferve his tomb from violation, and drive facrilege 
away, is only rationa.1 in him who believes the foul in- 
terefted in the repofe of the body, and the powers 
which he invokes for its prote<flion able to preferve it. 
To cenfure fuch expreffions as contrary to religion, of 
as remains of heathen fuperftition, would be too great 
a degree of^ feverity. I condemn them only as un- 
inftruclive and unafFefting, ^s too ludicrous for re- 
verence or grief, for chriftianity and a temple. 

That the defigns and decorations of monuments 
ought llkewife to be formed with the fame regard to 
the folemnity of the place> cannot be denied : it is an 
eftablilhed principle, that all ornaments owe theii* 
beauty to their propriety^ The fame glitter of drefs 
that adds graces to gaiety and youth, would make age 
and dignity contemptible. Charon with his boat is 
far from heightening the awful grandeur of the uni- 
Verfal judgment^ though drawn by Angdo himfelf ^ 

* Ti nor 
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nor is it eafy to imagine a greater abfurdity than ttat 
of gracing the walls of a chriftian temple with the 
figure of Mars leading a hero to battle, or Cupids 
fporting round a virgin- The pope who defaced the 
ftatues of the deities at the tomb of Sannazarius is, in 
tny opinion, more eafily to be defended, than he that 
erefted them. 

It is for the fame reafon improper to addrefs the 
Epitai^h to the p^flenger, a cuftom which an inju- 
dicious vcneriltion for antiquity introduced again at the 
revival of letters, and which, among many others, 
P.oJJcratius fufFered to miflead him in his Ei^itaph 
upon the heart of Henry king of FrancCy who was 
ftabbed by Clement the monk, which yet deferves to be 
inferred, for the fake of fliewing how beautiful even 
improprieties may become, in the bands of a good 
writer : 

Jdjiffy viator^ et dole return vices,, 
Cor Regis ijio conditur fub marmorey 
Qui jura Gall'is^ jura Sarmatis dtdit. 
Tttlus cucullo hunc fu/lullt Jicarius. 

Ab'j^ viator^ et dole regum vices. 

tn the monkiQi ages, however ignorant and tiri* 
J)oliQied, the Epitaphs were drawn up with faf 
greater propriety than can be ftiewn in thofe which 
more enlightened times have produced. 

Orate pro Anima^^miferrimi PeccaioriSf 

was an addrefs to the laft degree ftriking and folemn, 

as it flowed naturally from the religion then believed, 

and awakened in the reader fentiments of benevolence 

8 for 
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for the deceafed, and of concern for his own hap- 
pinefs. There was nothing trifling or ludicrous, 
nothing that did not tend to the nobleft end, the pro^ 
pagation of piety and the increafe of devotion. 

It may feem very fuperfluous to lay it down as the 
firft rule for writing Epitaphs, that the name of the 
deceafed is not to be omitted; nor Ihould I have 
thought fuch a precept neceflary, had not the praftice 
of the greateft writers (hewn, that it has not been fuf- 
ficiently regarded. In moft of the poetical Epitaphs, 
the names for whom they were compofed, may be 
fought to no purpofe, being only prefixed on the mo- 
nument. To expofe the abfurdity of this omiffion, it 
is only neceflary to aikhow the Epitaphs, which have 
outlived the ftones on which they were infcribedj 
would have contributed to the information of pofterity, 
had they wanted the names of thofe whom they ce- 
lebrated. 

In drawing the character of the deceafed, there are 
no rules to be obferved which do not equally relate to 
other compofitions. The praife ought not to be ge- 
neral, becaufe the mind is loft in the extent of any 
indefinite idea, and cannot be affcded with what it 
cannot comprehend. When we hear only of a good 
or great man, we know not in what clafs to place 
him, nor have any notion of his chara<5ber, diftindt 
from that of a thoufand others; his example can have 
no effect upon our conduft, as we have nothing re* 
markable or eminent to propofe to our imitation. 
The Epitaph compofed by Ennius for his own tomb, 
has both the faults lalt mentioned ; 

Nemo me decoret lacrumh^ necfuneray Jletu 

Faxft. Cur P voliio vivu^ per era virum^ 

T3 The 
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The reader of this Epitaph receives fcarce any idej^ 
from it ; he neither conceives any veneration for 
the man to whom it belongs, nor is inftrudted by 
what methods this boafted reputation is to be ob-^ 
tained. 

Though a fepulchral infcription is profefledly a 
pancgyrick, and, therefore, not confined to hiflorical 
impartiality, yet it ought always to be written with 
regard to truth. No man ought to be commended 
for virtues which he never poflefled, but whoever is 
curious to know his faults muft inquire after them in 
other places ; the monuments of the dead are not in- 
tended to perpetuate the memory of crimes, but toexr 
hibit patterns of virtue. On the tomb oiMacenas his 
luxury is not to be mentioned with his munificence, 
nor is the profcription to find a place on the monu- 
ment of Augujiiis. 

The beft fubje<5t for Epitaphs is private virtue; 
virtue exerted in the fame circumftances in which the 
bulk of mankind are placed, and which, therefore, 
may admit of many imitators. He that has delivered 
his country from oppreflion, or freed the world from 
ignorance and error, can e^ccite the emulation of 4 
very fmall number; but h^that has repelled the temp- 
tations of poverty, and difdained to free himfelf from 
diftrefs at the expenfe of his virtue, may animate mul- 
titudes, by his example, to the fame firmnefs of heart 
and fteadiqefs of refolution, 

Qf this kind I cannot forbear the mention of 
two Greek infcriptions j one upon a man whofe writ- 
ings are well known, the other upon a perfon whofe 
memory is pr^ferved only in her Epitaph, who both 

live4 
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lived in ilavery, the moil calamitous eftate in human 
life: 

Zaa-ifjoi h 7p taca ficvn ru ^onfAort 38Ai)| 
Km ra a»fJMTi wv syptv tXeuQepinv. 

ZosiM A^ qiue folojkit oRm corpore ferva^ 
Corpore nunc etiam libera fa^a fuH, 

<• ZosiMA, who- in her life could only have her body 
enflaved, now finds her body likewife fet at liberty." 

It is impoffible to read this Epitaph without being 
animated to bear the evils of life with conftancy, and 
to fupport the dignity of human nature under the mod 
prefling afilidions, both by the example of the he- 
roine, whofe grave we behold, and the profpe<5t of 
that date in which, to ufe the language of the infpired 
writers, ** The poor ceafe from their labours, and the 
weary be at refL'* 

The other is upon EpiSfeius^ the Stoick philofopher : 

Ykox 'Btvm If®"} HotA ^iTi®- AdavoTOif. 

Servus Epi6letus, mutilatus corpore vlxi 
Pavperieque Iruij curaque prima DeAm. 

** Epictetus, who lies here, was a flavc and a cripple, 
poor as the beggar in the proverb, and the favourite of 
Heaven." 

In this diftich is comprifed the nobleft pancgyrick, 
and the moft important inftrudtion. We may learn 
from it, that virtue is imprafticable in no condition, 

T 4 fincc 
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fince EpiSfetus could recommend himfelf to the regard 
of Heaven, amidft the temptations of poverty and 
llavery : flavery, which has always been found fo de- 
ftruftive to virtue, that in many languages a Have and 
a thief are exprefled by the fame word. And wc may 
be likewife admoniflicd by it, not to lay any ftrefs on a 
man's outward circumftances, in making an eftimate 
of his real value, fincc Epi£ieius the beggar, the crip-i 
pie, and the Have, was the favourite of Heaven, 
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TH E time is now come in which every Englijh^ 
man expeds to be informed of the nIationaJ 
affairs, and in which he has a right to have that ex- 
peftation gratified. For whatever may be urged by 
niinifters, or thofe whom vanity or intereft make 
the followers of minifters, concerning the neceffity 
of confidence in our governors, and the prefump- 
tion of prj'ing with profane eyes into the recefles 
of policy, it is evident, that this reverence can be 
claimed only by counfels yet unexecuted, and pro- 
jrfts fufpended in deliberation. But when a defign 
has ended in mifcarriage or fuccefs, when every eye 
and every ear is witnefs to general difcontent, or ge^ 
neral fatisfadtion, it is then a proper time to difen- 
tangle confufion, and illuflrate obfcurity, to fhew 
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by what caufes every event was produced, and in 
what effedts it is likely to terminate: to lay down 
with diftindt particularity what rumour always hud- 
dles in general exclamations, or perplexes by undi- 
gefted narratives ; to (how whence happinefs or cala- 
mity is derived, and whence it may be expedted ; and 
honeftly to lay before the people what inquiry can 
gather of the paft, and conjefture can eftimate of the 
future- 

The general fubjeft of the prefent war is fufficiently 
known. It is allowed on both fides, that hoftilities 
began in America^ and that the French and Englijh 
quarrelled about the boundaries of their fettlements, 
about grounds and rivers to which, I am afraid, neither 
can fliew any other right than that of power, and 
which neither can occupy but by ufurpation, and the 
difpofleflion of the natural lords and original inhabi- 
tants. Such is the confeft, that no honeft man can 
heartily wifli fuccefs to either party, 
. It niwiy indeed be alleged, thac the Indians have 
granted large tradts of land both to one and to the 
other; but thefe grants can add little to the validity 
of our titles, till it be experienced how they were 
obtained : for if they were extorted by violence, or 
induced by fraud ; by threats, which the mileries of 
other nations had fliown not to be vain, or by pro- 
mifes of which no performance was ever intended, 
what are they but new modes of ufurpation, but new 
inftances of cruelty and treachery ? 

And indeed what but falfe hope or refiftlefs terror 
can prevail upon a weaker nation to invite a llronger 
into their country, to give their lands to fbrangers 

whom 
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whom no affinity of manners, or fimilitude of opinion, 
can be faid to recommend, to permit them to build 
towns from which the natives are excluded, to raife 
fortrefles by which they are intimidated, to fettle 
themfelves with fuch ftrength, that they cannot after- 
wards be expelled, but are for ever to remain the 
matters of the original inhabitants, the didtators of 
their condud, and the arbiters of their fate ? 

When we fee men ading thus againft the precepts 
of reafon, and the inftinfts of nature,,we cannot he- 
fitate to determine, that by fome means or other they 
were debarred from choice -, that they were lured or 
frighted into compliance; that they either granted 
only what they found impoffible to keep, or expefted 
advantages upon the faith of their new inmates, which 
there was no purpofe to confer upon them. It cannot 
be faid, that the Indians originally invited us to their 
coafts ; we went uncalled and unexpected to nations 
who had no imagination that the earth contained any 
inhabitants fodiftant and fo different from themfelves. 
We aftonifhed them with our ftiips, with our arms, 
and with our general fuperiority. They yielded to us 
as to beings of another and higher race, fent among 
them from fome unknown regions, with power which 
naked Indians could not refift, and which they were 
therefore, by every adt of -humility, to propitiate, that 
they, who could fo eafily deftroy, might be induced 
to fpare. 

To this influence, and to* this only, are to be attri- 
buted all the ceffions and fubmiffions of the Indian 
princes, if indeed any fuch ceffions were ever made, 
pf which we have no witnefs but thofe who claim 

from 
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from them ; and there is no great malignity in fufpeft* 
ing, that thofe who have robbed have alfo lied. 

Some colonies indeed have been eftabliflied more 
peaceably than others. The utmoft extremity of 
wrong has not always been praftifed ; but thofe that 
have fettled in the new world on the faireft terms, 
have no other merit than that of a fcrivener who ruins 
in filence, over a plunderer that feizes by force ; all 
have taken what had other owners, and all have had 
recourfe to arms, rather than quit the prey on which 
they had faftened. 

The American difpute between the French and us 
is therefore only the quarrel of two robbers for the 
fpoils of a paffcnger ; but as robbers have terms of 
confederacy, which they are obliged to obfcrveas 
members of the gang, fo the EngliJIi and French may 
have relative rights, and do injuftice to each other, 
while both are injuring the Indians. And fuch, in- 
deed, is the prefent conteft; they have parted the 
northern continent of America between them, and arc 
now difputing about their boundaries, and each is en-» 
dcavouring the deftru&ion of the other by the help of 
the Indians^ whofe intereft it is that both fliould be 
dcftroyed. 

Both nations clamour with great vehemence about 
infraftions of limits, violation of treaties, open ufurpa-. 
tion, infidious artifices, and breach of faith. The 
Englijli rail at the perfidious French^ and the French at 
the encroaching EngliJ/iy they quote treaties on each 
fide, charge each other with afpiring to univerfal 
monarchy, and complain on either part of the infecu-? 
rity of poffeflion near fuch turbulent neighbours. 

Through 
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Through this mift of controverfy it can raife no 
wonder that the truth is not eafily difcovered. When 
a quarrel has been long carried on between individuals, 
it is often very hard to tell by whom it was begun. 
Every faft is darkened by diftance, by intereft, and 
by multitudes. Information is not eafily procured 
from far J thofe whom the truth will not favour, will 
pot ftep voluntarily forth to tell it ; and where there 
are many agents, it is eafy for every fingle adion to 
be concealed. 

All thefe caufes concur to the obfcutity of the 
queftion, " By whom were hoftilities in America 
*' commenced?'* Perhaps there never can be re- 
membered a time in which hoftilities had ceafed. 
Two powerful colonies inflamed with immemorial 
rivalry, and placed out of the fuperintendence of the 
mother nations, were not likely to be long at reft. 
Some oppofition was always going forward, fome 
mifchief was every day done or meditated, and the 
borderers were always better pleafcd with what they 
could fnatch from their neighbours, than what they 
had of their own. 

In this difpofition to reciprocal invafion a caufe of 
dlfpute never could be wanting* The forefts and 
deferts oi America are without land -marks, and there- 
fore cannot be particularly fpecified in ftipulations : 
the appellations of thofe wide-extended regions have 
in every mouth a different meaning, and are undcr- 
ftood on either fide as inclination happens to contraft 
or extend them. Who has yet pretended to define 
how much of America is included in Brazil^ Mexico^ 
or Peru ? It is almoft as eafy to divide the Atlantic 
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ocean by a line, as clearly to afccrtain the limits of 
thofc uncultivated, uninhabitable, unmeafured re- 
gions. 

It is likewife to be confidered, that contrafts con- 
cerning boundaries are often left vague and indefinite 
•without neceflity, by the defire of each party, to in-» 
terpret the ambiguity to its own advantage when a 
fit opportunity (hall be found. In forming ftipulations^ 
the commiflaries are often ignorant, and often negli- 
gent ; they are fometimes weary with debate, and 
contraft a tedious difcuflion into general terms, or 
refer it to a former treaty, which was never under- 
ftood. The weaker part is always afraid of requir- 
ing explanations, and the ftronger always has an in- 
tereft in leaving the queftion undecided : thus it will 
happen, without great caution on either fide, that 
after long treaties folemnly ratified, tKe rights that 
had been difputed are ftill equally open to contro- 
verfy. 

In Americay it may eafily be fiappofcd, that there 
are trails of land not yet claimed by either party, and 
therefore mentioned in no treaties, which yet one or 
the other may be afterwards inclined to occupy j but 
to thefe vacant and unfcttled countries, each nation 
may pretend, as each conceives itfclf entitled to all that 
is not exprefsly granted to the other. 

Here then is a perpetual ground of contcft : every 
enlargement of the poflclHons of either will be confi- 
dered as fomcthing taken from the other, and each 
will end.^avour to regain what had never been claimed^ 
but that the other occupied it. 
. Thus obfcurc in its original is the American cooteft^ 

h 
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It is difficult to find the firft invader, or to tell where 
invafion properly begins ; but I fuppofe it is not to 
be doubted, that after the laft war, when the French 
had made peace with fuch apparent faperiority, they 
naturally began to treat us with lefs refpeft in diftant 
parts of the world, and to confider us as a people from 
whom they had nothing to fear, and who could no 
longer prefume to contravene their defigns, or to check 
their progrefs. 

The power of doing wrong with impunity feldom 
waits long for the will ; and it is reafonable to believe, 
that in America the French would avow their purpofe 
of aggrandizing themfelves with at leaft as little re- 
ferve as in Europe. We may therefore readily believe, 
that they were unquiet neighbours, and had no great 
regard to right, which they believed us no longer able 
to enforce. 

That in forming a line of forts behind our colonies, if 
in no other part of their attempt, they had afted againft 
the general intention, if not againft the literal terms 
of treaties, can fcarcely be denied ; for it never can be 
fuppofed that we intended to be enclofed between the 
fea and the French garrifons, or preclude ourfelves 
from extending our plantations backwards to any length 
that our convenience fliould require. 

With dominion is conferred every thing that can 
fecure dominion. He that has the coaft, has likewife 
the fea to a certain diftance; he that poffeffes a for- 
trefs, has the right of prohibiting another fortrefs to be 
built within the command of its cannon. When there- 
fore we planted the coaft. of North- America^ we fup- 
pofed the poflcflion of the inland region granted to an 
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indefinite extent, and every nation that fettled in that 
part of the world, feems, by the permiflion of every 
other nation, to have made the fame fuppofition in its 
own favour. 

Here then, perhaps, it will be lafefl: to fix the jufticc 
of our caufe ; here we are apparently and indifputably 
injured, and this injury may, according to the prafiice 
of nations, be juflly refented. Whether we have not in 
return made fome encroachments upon them, muft be 
left doubtful, till our praftices on the Ohio (hall be 
Hated and vindicated. There are no two nations con- 
fining on each other, between whom a war may not al- 
ways be kindled with plaufible pretences on either part, 
as there is always pafEng between them a reciprocation 
of injuries, and fluduation of encroachments. 

From the conclufion of the laft peace perpetual 
complaints of the fupplantations and invafions of the 
French have been fent to Europe from our colonies, and 
tranlmitted to our minifters at Paris^ where good words 
were fometimes given us, and the pradtices of the 
American commanders were fometimes difowned, but 
no redrefs was ever obtained, nor is it probable that any 
prohibition was fent to America. We were ftill amufed 
with fuch doubtful promifes as thofe who are afraid of 
war are ready to interpret in their own favour, and the 
French puflied forward their line of fortrefles, and 
feemed to refolve that before our complaints were 
finally difmifled, all remedy (hould be hopelefs. 

We. likewife endeavoured at the fame time to 
form a barrier againd the Canadians by fending a 
.colony to New Scotlandy a cold imcomfortable tradt 
of ground, of which we had long the nominal pof- 

feflioo 
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fcffion before we really began to occupy it. To this 
thofe were invited whom the ceflation of war deprived 
of employment^ and made burthenfome to their coun- 
try 5 and (cttlers were allured thither by many fal- 
lacious defcriptions of fertile vallies and clear ikies* 
What effefbs thefe pictures oi Amerkan happinefs had 
upon my countrymen, I was never informed^ but I 
fuppofe very few fought provifion in thofe frozen re- 
gions, whom guilt or poverty did not <lrive from their 
native country. About the boundaries of this new 
colony there were fom^ difputes, but as there wa^ 
nothing yet worth a co^teft, the power of the French 
was not much exerted on that fide; fome difturbance 
was however giv^n, aiv3 fome ikirmifties enfuedw But 
perhaps being peoplec^ chiefly with foldiers^ who would 
rather live by plunde^ than by agriculture, and who 
Confider war as their beft trade> New-Scotland would 
be more obflinately dd(ended than fome fettlemdnts 
of far greater value j anU. the French are too well in- 
formed of their own interelt, to provoke hoftility 
for no advantage, or to (c\t&, that country for in« 
vafion, where they mufl hasard much and can win 
little. They therefore prefled on fouthward behind 
our ancient and wealthy fettlcmcnts, and built fort 
after fort at fuch diflances that they might conve- 
niently relieve one another^ invade our colonies with 
fudden incurfions, and retire to places of fafety before 
our people could unite to oppofe them. 

This defign of the Prench has been lortg formed^ 
and long knoWn^ both in America and Europe^ and 
might at firft have been eafily repreffed, had force 
been ufed inftead of expoftulation. When the JEi(f- 
tiji attempted a fettleuient upon the iiland of St. Lucia^ 
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the Frencky whether juftly or not, confidering it t& 
neutral and forbidden to be occupied by either nation, 
immediately landed upon it, and deftroyed the houfes, 
wafted the plantations, and drove or carried away the 
inhabitants. This was done in the time of peace, 
when mutual profeffions of friendfliip were daily ex* 
changed by the two courts, and was not confidered as 
any violation of treaties, nor was any more than a 
very foft remonftrance made on our part. 

The French therefore taught us how to aft; but 
an Hanoverian quarrel with the houfe of Aujlria for 
fome time induced us to court, at any expence,the al- 
liance of a nation whoft very fituation makes them 
our enemies. We fufFered them to deftroy our fet- 
tlements, and to advance their own, which we had an 
equal right to attack. The time however came at 
hft, when we ventured to quarrel with Spain^ and then 
France no longer fufFered the appearance of peace to 
fubfift between us, but armed in defence of her ally. 

The events of the war are well known ; we plcafed 
ourfelves with a vidory at Deittngen^ where we left 
our wounded men to the care of our enemies, but our 
army was broken at Fontenoy and Val\ and though 
after the dlfgrace which we fufFered in the Mediter^ 
raneany we had fome naval fuccefs, and an acciden- 
tal dearth made peace neceffary for the French^ yet 
•they prefcribed the conditions, obliged us to give 
hoftages, and adled as conquerors, though as con- 
querors of moderation. 

In this war the Americans diflinguirtied themfelves 
in a manner unknown and unexpcfted. The iVexu- I 
EngliJIi raifed an army, and under the comrnand of I 
Pepperel took Cape-Bretony with the afliflance of the i 
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fleet. This is the liioft important fortrefs in America^ 
We pleafed ourfelves fo much with the acquifitioni 
that we could not think of reftoring it j and, among 
the arguments ufed to enflame the people againft 
Charles Stuart^ it was very damorouily urged, that if 
be gained the kingdom, he would give Cape-BretoH 
back to the French . 

The French however had. a more eafy expedient to 
regain Cape-BrftoH than by exalting Churles Stuart to 
the Englijh throne^ They took in their turn fort iS"/* 
George^ and had oxii^^aji-lndia Company wholly ia 
their power, whom they reftored at the peace to their 
former poffeffions, that they may continue to export 
our filven 

' Cape-BtetoH therefore was feftored, and the French 
were re-eftabliftied in America^ with equal power and 
greater fpiritj having loft nothing by the war which 
they had before gained. 

To the general reputation of their arms, and that 
liabitual fuperiority which they derive from it, they 
^we their power in America^ rather than to any real 
ftrength, or circumftances of advantage. Their num- 
bers are yet not great ; their trade, though daily im* 
proved, is not very extenfive ; their country is barren i 
their fortreffes, thougli numerous, are weak, and 
rather ftielters from wild beafts, or favage nations, than 
places built for defence againft bombs or cannons. 
Cape-Breton h^s bttn found not to be impregnable) 
nor, if we confider the ftate of the places pofr(3iied by 
the two nations in America, is there any reafon upon 
which the French fliould have prcfumed to moleft us, 
but that they thought our fpirit fip broken thajt we 
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durftnot refiil them; and tn this opinion our long^ 
forbearance eafily confirmed them. 

We forgot, or rather avoided to think, that what we 
delayed to do muft be done at laft, and done with 
more difficulty, as it was dekyed longer ; that while we 
were complaining, aiid they were eluding, or anfwer* 
ing our complaints, fort was riling upon fort, and one 
invafion made a precedent for another/ 
* This confidence of the French is exalted by fome 
real advantages. If they poffefs in thofe countries 
lefs than we, they have more to gain, and left ta 
hazard ; if they are lefs numerous, they are better 
united. 

T\it French compofe one body with one head. 
They have all the fame intereft, and s^ee to purfue 
it by the fiime means. They are fubjeft to a go- 
vernor commifiioned by an abfolute monarch, and 
participating the authority of his matter. Defigns 
are therefore formed without debate, and executed 
without impediment. They have yet more martin 
than mercantile ambition, and fcldom fuffer their mi- 
litary fchemes to be entangled with collateral projefls 
of gain : they have no wi(h but for conqueft, of which 
they juftly confider riches as the confequence. 

Some advantages they will always have as invaders. 
They make war at the hazard of their enemies: the 
conted being carried on in our territories, we muft 
•lofe more by a viftory, than they will fuffer by a dc- 
feat.*^ They will fubfift, while they ftay, upon our 
plantations ; and perhaps dcftroy them when they can 
ftay no longer. If we purfue them, and carry the 
war into their dominions, our difficulties will increaie 
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every ftep as we advance, for we fhall leave plenty 
I)ehind us, and find nothing in Canada but lakes and 
forefts barren and tracklcfst our enemies will fliut 
themfelves up in tbeir forts, againfl which it is difE* 
cult to bring cannon through fo rough a country^ 
and which, if they are provided W}th good magazines, 
will foon ftarve thofe who beflege them. 

All thefe are' the natural effeds of their govern- 
ment and fituation ; they are accidentally more formi- 
dable as they are lefs happy. But the favour of the 
Indians which they enjoy, with very few exceptions, 
among all the nations of the northern continent, we 
ought to confider with other thoughts; this favour 
we might have enjoyed, if we had been careful to 
djcfcrve it. The French^ by having thefe favage 
nations on their fide, are always fupplicd with fpies 
and guides, and with auxiliaries, like the Tartars to 
the Turksy or the Hujfars to the Germans^ of no great 
ufe againft troops ranged in order of battle, but very 
well qualified to maintain a war among woods and ri- 
vulets, where much mifchief may be done by unex- 
pei3:ed onfets, and fafety be obtained by quick re- 
treats. They can wafte a colony by fudden inroads, 
furprize the ftraggling planters, frighten the inha- 
bitants into towns, hinder the cultivation of lands, and 
starve thofe whoi^ they are not able to conquer. 
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Political State of Great-Britain. 

Written in the Year 1756. 



THE prefent fyftem of EngliJIi politics may pro- 
perly be faid to have taken rife in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. At this rime, the Proteftant reli- 
gion was eftablifhed, which naturally allied us to the 
reformed ftate, and made ail the popifli powers our 
enemies. 

We began in the fame reign to extend our trade, 
by wfiich we made it neceflary to ourfelves to watch 
the commercial progrefs of our neighbours ; and, if 
^ot to incommode and obftrudl their traffick, to hin- 
der them from impairing oars. 

We then likewife * fettled colonies in America^ 
which was become the great fcene o{ European am- 
bition ; for, feeing with what treafures the Spaniards 
were annually enriched from Mexico and Veru^ every 
nation imagined, that* an American conqueft or plan- 
tation would certainly fill the mother country with 
gold and filver. This produced a large extent of 
very diftaat dominions, of .which we, at this time, 
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neither knew nor forefaw the advantage or incumr 
brance: we fcem to have fnatched them into our 
hands, upon no very juft principles of policy, only be- 
.caufe every ftate, according to a prejudice of long 
continuance, concludes itfeif more powerful as its ter- 
ritories become larger. 

The difcoveries of new regions, which were then 
every day made, the profit of remote traffick, and the 
ueceflity of long voyages, produced, in a few years, a 
great multiplication of (hipping. The fca was confi* 
dered as the wealthy element; and, by degrees, a new 
iind of fovereignty arofe, called naval dominion. 

As the chief trade of the world, fo the chief ma- 
ritime power was at firft in the hands of the Poriu- 
gnefe and Spaniards^ who by a compadl, to which the 
confent of other princes was not afked, had divided 
the newly-difcovered countries between them ; but the 
crown of Portugal having fallen to the king of Spain^ 
or being feized by him, he was mafter of the (hips of 
the two nations, with which he kept all the coads of 
Europe in alarm, till the Armada^ which he had raifed 
at a vaft expence for the conqueft of England, was 
deftroyed, which put a flop, and almoft an end, to the 
naval power of the Spaniards. 

At this time the Dutchy who were opprefTcd by the 
Spaniards, and feared yet greater evils than they felt, 
rcfolved no longer to endure the infolence of their 
mafters : they therefore revolted ; and after a ftruggle, 
in which they were aflifted by the money and forces of 
Elizabeth, eredted an independent and powerful com- 
monwealth. 

When the inhabitants of the Low- Countries had 
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formed their fyftem of government, and fome re* 
miflion of the war gave them leifurc to. form fchemes 
of future profperity, they eafily perceived, that at 
their territories were narrow, and their numben fmall, 
they could preferve themfelves only by that power 
which is the confcquencc of wealth j and that, by $ 
people whofe country produced only the neceffaries 
of life, wealth was not to be acquired, but from fo* 
reign dominions, and by the tranfportation of the pro- 
dufts of one country into another* 

From this neceffity, thus juftly eftimated, arofe a 
plan of commerce, which was for many years profe- 
cuted with induftry and fuccefs, perhaps never fecn 
in the world before, and by which the poor tenants of 
mud-walled villages and impaflable bogs, ereded 
themfelves into high and mighty dates, who put. the 
greatcft monarchs at defiance, whofe alliance was 
courted by the proudeft,and whofe power was dreaded 
by the fierceft nation. By the cftablifhrnent of this ftate 
there arofe to England 2l new ally, and a new rival. 

At this time, which feems to be the period de- 
ftined for the cliange of the face of Europe^ Frame 
begap firft to rife into power ; and, from defending 
her ovvn provinces with difficulty and flu^uating 
fuccefs, to threaten her neighbours with incroach* 
ments and devaftati^ns. Henry the Fo^^th having, 
after a long ftruggle, obtained the crown, found 
it eafy to govern nobles exhaufted and wearied with a 
long civil war, and having compofed the difputes 
between the Proteftants ' and Papifts, fo as to, obtain 
at leaft a truce for both parties, was at leifure to 
accumulate treafure, and raife forces which he p\ir* 
pofec^ to have employed in a defign of fettUng fo? 
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ever the balance of Europe. Of this great fcheme he 
lived not to fee the vanity, or to feel the difappoint- 
ment ; for he was murdered in the midft of his mighty 
preparations. 

The French^ however, were in this reign taught 
to know their own power ; and the great defigns of 
a king, whofe wifdom they had fo long experienced, ' 
even though they were not brought to aftual experi- 
ment, difpofed them to confider themfelves as matters 
of the deftiny of their neighbours; and, from that 
time, he that (hall nicely examine their fchemes and 
conduct, will, I believe, find that they began to take 
an air of fvrperiority to which they had never pretended 
before ; and that they have been always employed 
more or lefs openly upon fchemes of dominion, though 
with frequent interruptions from domeftick trouble?, 
and with thofe intermifliions which human counfels 
muil always fufier, as men intruded with great affairs 
are diffipated in youth, and languid in age, are emb^r* 
raffed by competitors, or, without any external reafon, 
change their minds, 

France was now no longer in dread of infults and 
invafions from England. She* was not only able to 
maintain her own territories, but prepared, on all oc-* 
cations, to invade others; and we had now a neigh* 
bQOr whofe intereft it was to be an enemy, and wha 
has diiturbed us, from that time to this, with opea 
hoftility or fecret machinations. 

Such was the ftate of England and its neighbours, 
when Elizabetk left the crown to James of Scotland. 
It ha^ not, I think, been frequently obferved by 
hiftprians zX how critical » time the unioii of the 

two 
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two kingdoms happened. Had England and Scou 
tand continued feparate kingdoms, when France was 
eftabliftied in the foil pofleffion of her natural power^ 
the ^cots^ in continuance of the league, which it would 
now have been more than ever their intercft to ob- 
ferve, would, upon every inftigation of the French 
court, have raifed an army with French money, and 
harafled us with an invafion, in which they wsoui4 
have thought themfelves fuccefsful, whatever nuxtibeis 
they might have left behind them. To a people 
warlike and indigent, an incurfion into a rich country 
is never hurtful- The pay of France and the plunder 
of the northern counties, would always have tempted 
them to hazard their lives, and we (hould have been 
under a neceffity of keeping a line of garrifons along 
cur border. 

This trouble, however, we efcaped by the acceiSon 
of king James y but it is uncertain, whether his na* 
tural difpofition did not injure us more than this acci- 
dental condition happened te benefit us. He was 
^ man of great theoretical knowledge, but of no prac- 
tical wifdom ; he was very well able to difcern the 
true intereft of himfelf, his kingdom, and his pofte- 
rity, but facrificed it, upon all occafions, to his prefent 
pleafure or his prefent eafe ; fo confcious of his own 
knowledge and abilities, that he would not fufler a 
minifter to govern, and fo lax of attention, and timo- 
rous of oppofition, that he was not able to govern 
for himfelf. With this character James quietly faw 
the Dutch invade our commerce; the French grew 
every day ftronger and ftrongerj and the Proteftaat 
intereft, of which he boafted himfelf the head, wis 
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dpprefled on every fide, while he writ, and hunted, and 
difpatched ambalTadors, who, when their matter's 
weaknefs was once known, were treated in foreign 
courts with very little ceremony. Jame^^ however, 
took care to be flattered at hom^, and was neither 
angry noralhamed at the appearance that he made in 
other countries. 

Thus England grew weaker, or, xvhat is in po- 
litical eftimation the fame thing, faw her neigh- 
bours grow ftronger, without receiving proportion- 
able additions to her own power. Not that the 
mifchief was fo great as it is generally conceived or 
reprefented; for, I believe, it may be made to ap- 
pear, that the wealth of the nation was, in this 
reign, very much increafed, though that of the 
crown was leflened. Our reputation for war was 
impaired ; but commerce feems to have been ' car- 
ried on with great induftry and vigour, and nothing 
was wanting, but that we fhould have defended 
ourfelves from the incroachments of our neigh- 
bours. 

The inclination to plant colonies in America ftill 
continued, and this being the only project in which 
men of adventure and enterprife could exert their 
qualities in apacifick reign, multitudes, who were dif- 
contented with their condition in their native coun- 
try, and fuch multitudes there will always be, fought 
relief, or at leaft a change in the weftern regions, 
where they fettled in the northern part of the conti- 
nent, at a diftance from the Spaniardsy at that time 
almoft the only nation that had any power or will to 
obftrufl: us. 

Such 
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Such was the condition of this country when the 
unhappy Charles inherited the crown. He had feen 
the errors of his father, without being able to prevent 
them, and, when he b^an his reign, endeavoured 
to raife the nation to its former dignity. The French 
Papifts had begun a new war upon the Proteftants : 
Charles fent a fleet to invade Khee and relieve Ro^ 
chelle^ but his attempts were defeated, and the Protef* 
tants were fubdued. The Dutch^ grown wealthy and 
flrong, claimed the right of fifliing in the Britijh Teas : 
this claim the king, who faw the increafing power 
of the ftates of Holland^ refolved to conteil. But for 
this end it was neceifary to build a fleet, and a fleet 
could not be built without expence : he was a4vifed 
to levy (hip-money, which gave occafion to the Civil 
War, of which the events and conclufion are too well 
l^nown. 

While the inhabitants of this ifland were embroiled 
Hmong themfelves, the power of France and HoUand 
was every day increafing. The Dutch had overcome 
the difficulties of their infant commonwealth ^ and 
as they (till retained their vigour and induiby, from 
rich grew continually richer, and from powerful more 
powerful. They extended their trafiick, and had not 
yet admitted luxury; fo that they had the means and 
the will to accumulate wealth without any incitement 
to fpend it. The French^ who wanted nothing to 
make them powerful, but a prudent regulation of 
their revenues, and a proper ufe of their natural 
advantages, by the fuc^effiye care of fltilful minifters, 
became every day ftjonger, and more confcipus of 
their ftrcngth. 

About 
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About this time it was, that the French firft began 
to turn their thoughts to traflick and navigation, and 
to defirc like other nations an American territory. All 
the fruitful and valuable parts of the weftern world 
were already cither occupied or claimed, and nothing 
remained for France but the leavings of other navi- 
gators, for (he was not yet haughty enough to feize 
what the neighbouring powers had already appro- 
priated. 

The French therefore contented themfelves with 
fending a colony to Canada^ a cold uncomfortable 
uninviting region, from which nothing but furs and 
fi(h were to be had, and where the new inhabitants 
could only pafs a laborious and neceffitous life, in per- 
petual regret of the delicioufnefs and plenty of their 
native country. 

Notwithftanding the opinion which our countrymen 
liavc been taught to entertain of the comprehenfion 
and forefight of French politicians, I am not able to 
perfuade myfelf, that when this colony was firft planted, 
it was thought of much value, even by thofe that en- 
cours^ed it; there was probably nothing more in- 
tended than to provide a drain into which the wafte 
of an exuberant nation might be thrown, a place 
where thofe who could do no good might live without 
the power of doing mifchicf. Some new advantage 
they undoubtedly faw, or imagined themfelves to fee, 
and what more was neceflary to the eftablifliment of 
the colony was fupplied by natural inclination to 
experiments, and that impatience of doing nothing, to 
which mankind perhaps owe much of what is ima- 
gined to be effefted by more fplendid motives. 

In 
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In this region of defolate fterility they fettled them* 
felves, upon whatever principle; and as they hav* 
from that time had the happincfs of a government by 
which no intercft has been negledled, nor any part of 
their fubjeds overlooked, they have, by continual 
encouragement and afliftance from France^ been perpe* 
tually enlarging their bounds and increafing their 
numbers. 

Thefe were at firft, like other nations who invaded 
America^ inclined to confider the neighbourhood of 
the natives, as troublefome and dangerous, and are 
charged with having deftroyed great numbers : but 
they are now grown wifer, if not honefter, and inftead 
of endeavouring to frighten the Indians away, they 
invite them to intermarriage and cohabitation, and 
allure them by all pradlicablc methods to become the 
fubjeds of the king of France. 

If the Spaniards^ when they firft took pofleffion of 
the newly- difcovered world, inftead of deftroying the 
inhabitants by thoufands, had either had the urbanity or 
the policy to have conciliated them by kind treatment, 
and to have united them gradually to their own peo- 
ple, fuch an acceflion might have been made to the 
power of the king of Spainy as would have made him 
far the greateft monarch that ever yet ruled in the 
globe ; but the opportunity was loft by fooliflmefs and 
cruelty, and now can never be recovered. 

When the parliament had finally prevailed over 
our king, and the army over the parliament, the in- 
tercft of the two commonwealths of England and Hol- 
land foon appeared to be oppofite, and a new go- 
vernment declared war againft the Dutch. In this 
6 contclt 
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eonteft was exerted the utmoft power of the two na* 
tions, and the Dutch were finally defeated, yet not with 
fiich evidence of fuperiority as left us much reafon to 
boaft: our vi&ory ; they were obliged however to foli- 
cit peace, which was granted them on eafy conditions; 
and Cromwell^ who was now poffeffed of the fupreme 
power, was left at leifure to purfue other defigns. 

The European powers had not yet ceafed to look 
with envy on the SpaniJIi acquifitions in America^ 
and therefore Cromwell thought, that if he gained any 
part of thefe celebrated regions, he (hould exalt hi3 
own reputation and enrich the country. He there* 
fore quarrelled with the Spaniards upon fome fuch 
fubjedt of contention^ as he that is refolved upon 
hoftility may always find, and fent Penn and Venables 
into the weftern fcas. They firft landed in Hifpaniola^ 
whence they were driven off with no great reputation 
to themfelyes; and that they might not return with- 
out having done fomething, they afterwards invaded 
Jamaica^ where they found lefs refiftance, and ob- 
tained that iiland, which was afterwards configned to 
us, being, probably of little value to the Spaniards^ 
and continues to this day a place of great wealth, and 
dreadful wickednefs, a den of tyrants, and a dungeon 
#f ilaves. 

Cromwell^ who perhaps had not leifure to ftudy fo- 
reign politicks, was veiy fatally miftaken with regard 
to Spain and France. Spain had been the laft power 
in Europe^ which had openly pretended to give law 
to other nations, and the memory of this terror rc- 
^mained when the real caufe was at an end. We had 
more lately been frighted by Spain than by Fra)tce^ 
^ and 
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♦nd though very few Were then alive of the gene* 
'ration that had their lleep broken by the Armada^ 
yet the name of the Spaniatds was ftill terri- 
ble, and a war againil them was pleafing to the 
people. 

Our own troubles had left us very little defire to 
look out upon the continent, an inveterate prejudice 
hindered us from perceiving, that for more than half 
a century the power oi France had been increafing, 
and that of Spain had been growing lefs ; nor does it 
feem to have been remembered, which yet required 
no great depth of policy to difccfn, that of two mo- 
narchs, neither of which could be long our friend, it 
was our intereft to have the weaker near us ; or that 
if a war fhould happen, Spain, however wealthy or 
ftrong in herfelf, was by the difperfion of her territo- 
ries more obnoxious to the attacks of a naval power^ 
and confequently had more to fear from us, and had it 
lefs in her power to hurt us. 

All thcfe confiderations were overlooked by the 
wifdom of that age, and Cromwell affifted the French 
to drive the Spaniards out of Flanders, at a time when 
it was our intereft to have fupported the Spaniards 
againft France, as formerly the HoUanderi againft Spain^ 
by which we might at leaft have retarded the growth 
of the French power, though I think it muft have 
finally prevailed. 

During this time our colonics, which were left 
difturbed by our commotions than the mother- 
country, naturally increafed; it is probable that 
many who were unhappy at home took (belter in 
tbofa remote regions, where, for the fake of iiv* 
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Viting greater numbersi every one was allowed to 
think and live his own way. The French fettlement 
in the mean time went flowly forward, too inconfi- 
derable to raife any jealoufy, and too weak to attempt 
any encroachments* 

When Cromwell d^\^A^ the cohfufions that followed 
produced the rcftoration of monarchy, and fome time 
was employed in repairing the ruins of our confti-f 
tution, and reftoring the naiiv)n to a ftate of peace* 
In every change there will be ir.aiiy tl.at iuSTcr real or 
imaginary grievances, and therefore many will be dif* 
fatisficd. This was, perhaps, the reafon why feveral 
colonies had their beginning in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The Quakers willingly fought refuge in 
Pennfylvania i and it is not unlikely that Carolina owed 
its inhabitants to the remains of that reftlefs difpo- 
lition, which had given fo much difturbance to our 
country, and had now no opportunity of adking at 
home* 

Tht Dutch ftill continuing to increafe in Wfealth and 
power, either kindled the refcntment of their neigh* 
bours by their infolence, or raifed their envy by their 
profpcrity. Charles made war upon them without 
much advantage: but they were obliged at laft to 
confefs him the fovereign of the narrow feas. They 
were reduced almoft to extremities by an invafion 
from France; but foon recovered from their confter- 
nation^ and, by the fluduation of war, regained their 
t:ities and provinces with the fame fpeed as they had 
loft them. 

During the time of Charles the Second the power 
of France was every day increafingj and CharleSf 
who never difturbed himfclf with rcojote conle- 
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quences, faw the progrefs of her arms, and the ex* 
tenfion of her dominions, with very little uneafinefs- 
He was indeed fometimes driven by the prevailing 
faftion into confederacies againft her 5 but as he had, 
probably, a fccret partiality in her favour, he never 
pcrfcvered long in afting againft her, nor ever a£ted 
with much vigour: fo that, by his feeble refiftance,- 
he rather raifed her confidence than hindered her 
defigns. 

About this time the French firft began to perceive 
the advantage of commerce, and the importance of 
a naval force; and fuch encouragement was given to 
manufaAures, and fo eagerly was every projedl re- 
ceived by which trade could be advanced, that, in a 
few years, the fea was filled with their (hips, and all 
the parts of the world crouded with their merchants. 
There is, perhaps, no inftance in human ftory of fuch 
a change jHoduced, in fo (hort a time, in the fchemes 
and manners of a people, of fo many new fource^ of 
wealth opened, and fuch numbers of ariificers and 
merchants made to ftart out of the ground, as was 
feen in the miniftry of Colbert. 

Now it was that the power of France became for- 
midable to England. Her dominions were large be- 
fore, and her armies numerous ; but her operations 
were neceflarily confined to the continent. She had 
ijcMther (hips for the tranfportation of her troops, nor 
moneyfor their fupport in diftant expeditions. Colbert 
law both thefe wants, and law riiat commerce only 
vvouUl fupply them. The fertility of their country 
turnilhes the i^/v;/^// with commodities j the poverty 
of the conimon ^ eople keeps the price of labour low. 

By 
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By the obvious pra<flice of felling much and buying 
little, it was apparent that they would foon draw the 
wealth of other countries into their own ; and by car- 
rying out their merchandize in their own veflels, a 
numerous body of failors would quickly be raifed. 

This was projected, and this was performed. The 
king of Prance was foon enabled to bribe thofe whom 
he could not conquer, and to terrify with his fleets 
thofe whom his armies could not have approached* 
The influence of France was fuddenly difFufed all over 
the globe ; her arms were dreaded^ and her penfions 
received in retnote regions, and thofe were almoft 
ready to acknowledge her fovereignty, who, a few 
years before, had fcarcely heard her name. She thun- 
dered on the coafts of Africa, and received ambafla- 
dors from Siatn. 

So much may be done by one wife man endea- 
vouring with honefty the advantage of the publick. 
But that we may not raflily condemn all minifters as 
wanting wifdom or integrity, whofe counfels have 
produced no fuch apparent benefits to their country, 
it muft be confidered, that Colbert had means of 
afting^ which our government does not allow* He 
could enforce all his orders by the power of an ab- 
folute monarch ; he could compel individuals to 
facrifice their private profit to the general good ; he 
could make one underftanding prefide over many 
hands, and remove difficulties by quick and violent 
expedients. Whefe no man thinks himfelf under 
any obligation to fubmit to another, and, inftead of 
.co-operating in one great fcheme, every one haftens 
through by*paths to private profit, no great change 
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can fuddenly be made; nor is fupcrior knowledge 
of much efFed, where every man relblvcs to ufe his 
own eyes and his own judgment, and every one ap- 
plauds his own dexterity and diligence, in pro- 
portion as he becomes rich fooner than his neigh- 
bour. 

Colonies are always the effeAs and caufes of na;- 
tigation. They who vifit many countries find fome 
in which pleafure, profit, or fafety invite them to 
fettle; and thcfe fettlements, when they are once 
made, muft keep a perpetual corrcfpondence with the 
original country to which they are fubjeft, and on 
which they depend for proteftion in danger, and fup- 
plies in neccffity. So that a country once difcovered 
and planted, muft always find employment for fliipping,^ 
more certainly than any foreign commerce, which, de- 
pending on cafualties, may be fometimes more and 
iometimes kfs, and which other natioiK may contradl or 
fupprefs* A trade to colonies can never be much im- 
paired, being, in reality, only an intercourfe between 
diftant provinces of the fame empire, from which in- 
truders are eafily excluded ; likewife the intcreft and 
affedtion of the correfpondent parties, however diftant, 
is the fame. 

On this reafon all nations, whofe power has been 
exerted on the ocean, have fixed colonies in remote 
parts of the world ; and while thofe colonies fubfifted, 
navigation, if it did not increafe, was always prefcrved 
from total decay. With this policy the French were 
well acquainted, and therefore improved and aug- 
mented the fettlements in America^, and other regions,, 
ia proportion- as they advanced their fchetiaes of naval 
greatnefs. 

. The 
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The exaft time in which they made their acqui- 
fitions in America^ or other •quarters of the globe, it 
is not neceffary to colled. It is fufEcient to obferve^ 
that their trade and their colonies increafcd together ; 
and, if their naval armaments were carried on, as they 
really were, in greater proportion to their commerce, 
than can be pradifed in other countries, it muft be 
attributed to the martial difpofition at that time pre- 
vailing in the nation, to the frequent wars which 
Lewis tlie Fourteenth made upon his neighbours, and 
to the extenfive commerce of the Englijk and Dutch^ 
which alTorded fo much plunder to privateers, that 
war was more lucrative than traffick- 

Thus the naval power of France continued to in- 
creafe during the reign of Charles the Second, who, 
between his fondne(s of eafe and pleafure, the ftrug- 
gles of fadtion which he could not fupprefs, and 
his inclination to the friendfhip of abfolute monarchy, 
had not much power or dcfire to reprefs it. And 
of James the Second, it could not be expeded that he 
(hould aft againft his neighbours with great vigour, 
having the whole body of his fubjeds to oppofe. 
He was not ignorant of the real intereft of his coun- 
try; he defired its power and its hjippinefs, and 
thought fightly, that there is no happinefs without re- 
ligion; but he thought very erroneoufly and abfurdly, 
that there is no religion without popery. 

When the ncceflity of felf-prefcrvation had im- 
pelled the fubjeds of James to drive him from the 
throne, there came a time in which the paflions, 
as well as intereft of the government, aded againft 
the French^ aad in which it may perhaps be reafon* 
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ably doubted, whether the dcfire of humbling France 
was not ftronger than that of exalting England; of 
this, however, it is not neceffary to inquire, fince, 
though the intention may be different, the event will 
be the fame. AH mouths were now open to declare 
what every eye h^d obfcrvcd before, that the arms of 
prance were become dangerous to Europe ; and that, 
if her encroachirients were fuffered • a little longer, re* 
iiftance would be too late. 

It was now determined to re-affert the empire of 
the fea ; but it was more eafily determined than perr \ 
formed ; the French made a vigorous defence againft 
the united power of England and Holland^ and were 
fometimes matters of the ocean, though the two ma- 
ritime powers were united againft themt At length, 
however, they were defeated at La Hague \ a great 
part of their fleet was deflroyed, and they were re- 
duced to carry on the war only with their privateers, 
from whom there was fuffered much pptfy mifchief, 
though there was no danger of conqueft or invafion. 
They diftrcQeil our merchants, and obliged us to the 
continual expenfc of convoys and fleets of obfervation; 
and, by ikulking in little coves and flallow waters, 
efcaped our purfuit. 

In this reign began our confederacy with the 
Pulchy which mutual intercft has now improved into 
a friend Ihip, conceived by fome to be infeparable; 
and from that time the States began to he termed, ia 
tlic (li!c of politicians, our faithful friend?, the allies 
^vhich Nature has given us, our Proteftant confede- 
rates, and by many other names of national endare- 
picnt. We have, it is true, the fame intereft, as opt 
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pofed to France^ and fome refemblance of religion, as 
oppofed to popery ; but we have fuch a rivalry, in 
refpect of commerce, as will always keep us from very 
clofe adherence to each other. No mercantile man, 
or mercantile nation, has any friendlhip but for money* 
and alliance between them will laft no longer than 
their common fafety or common profit is endangered ; 
no longer than they have an enemy, who threatens to- 
take from each more than either can fteal from the 
other. 

We were both fufficiently interefted in repreffing 
the ambition, and obftrufting the commerce oi France \ 
and therefore we concurred with as much fidelity and 
as regular co-operation as is commonly found. The 
Dutch were in immediate danger, the arrnies of their 
enemies hovered over their country, and therefore 
they were obliged to difmifs for a time their love of 
money, and their narrow projedls of private profit, 
and to do what a trader does not willingly at any titne 
Ijelieve neccinir}% to facrifice a part for the preferva- 
tion of the whole. 

A peace was at length made, and the French with 
their ufual vigour and induftry rebuilt their fleets, re- 
ftored their commerce, and became in a very few 
years able to conteft again the dominion of the fea. 
Their fliips were well-built, and always very nume- 
roufly manned ; their commanders, having no hopes 
but from their bravery or their fortune, were refolure, 
and being very carefully educated for the fea, were 
eminently fkilful. 

Ail this was loon perceived, when queen Anne^ 
the then • darling of England^ declared war againft 

X 4 France^ 
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prance. Our fuccefs by fea, though fufficient to keep 
us from dejeftion, was not fuch as dejc6kcd our enc^ 
mics. It is, indeed, to be confefled, that we did not 
exert our whole naval ftrength ; MarlbGrtmgh was the 
governor of our counfcls, and the great view of MarU 
borough was a war by land, which he knew well how 
to condud, both to the honour of his country, and 
his own profit. The fleet was therefore ftarved that 
the army might be fupplied, and naval advantages 
were neglected for th<i fake of takipg a town in Flaw 
dersy to be garrifoned by our allies, The French^ 
however, were fo weakened by one defeat after ano^ 
ther, that, though their fleet was never dcftroycd by 
any total overthro\v, they at laft: retained it in their 
harbours, and applied their whole force to the refiftance 
of the confederate ^rmy, that now began to approach 
their frontiers, and threatenpd tp l^y wafte their pro^ 
vinces Jtnd cities. 

In the ifttter years of this war, the danger pf their 
ncigbbpurhood in ^m^rica feems ^o h^ve been cop^ 
fidered, ^nd a fleft was fitted out and fupplied with 
^ proper number qf land forces to feize (^uebec^ th$ 
capital oi Canada^ orNexv France; but this expedition 
mifcarried, like that ofJnfon againft the Spaniards ^ by 
the latencfs of the feafon, and our ignorance of thp 
coafls on which we were to aft. We returned with 
lofs, and only excited our eneipies to greater vigilance, 
and perhaps to flronger fortifications. 

When the peace of IJtr^chf was made, vyhich thofe 
who clamoured among us nipft loydly againft it, 
found it their intereft to keep, the French applied 
thcTOlelyes wi^h th? Wtmoft induftry to th? eiftenfion 
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of* their trade, which we were fo far from hindering, 
that for many years our miniftry thought their friend- 
fliip of foch value, as to be cheaply purchafed by 
whatever concel&on. 

Inllead therefore of oppofing, as wc had hitherto 
profefled to do, the boundlefe ambition of the Houfe 
of BotirboHy we became on a fudden folicitous for its 
exaltation, and ftudious of its intereft. We affifted 
the fchemes of France and Spain with our fleets, and 
endeavoured to make thofe our friends by fervility, 
whom nothing but power will keep quiet, and who 
muft always be our enemies while they arc endea- 
vouring to grow grater, and we determine to remain 
free. 

^ That nothing might be omitted which could teftlfy 
our willingncfs to continue on any terms the good 
friends of France^ wc were content to aflift not only 
their conquefts but their traffick; and though we did 
not openly repeal the prohibitory laws, we yet tamely 
fuffercd commerce tojbe carried on between the two 
nations, ^nd wopl was daily imported, to enable them 
to make cloth, whi^h they carried to our markets and 
fold cheaper than we. 

During all this time, they were extending and 
ftrengjhening their fcttlements in America^ contriving 
new modes of traffick, and framing new alliances with 
Jhc Indian nations. They began now to find thefe 
northern regions, barren ai)d defolate as they are, fuf- 
ficiently valuable to defire at leaft a nominal pofTef- 
(lon, that might furnilh a pretence for the e^cclufion of 
pthers i they therefore extended their claim to trafts 
pf land, which they could never hope to occupy, took* 

care 
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care to give their dominions an unlimited magnitude, 
have given in their maps the name of Louifiana to a 
country, of which part is claimed by the Spaniards^ 
and part by the Englifli^ without any regard to ancient 
boundaries, or prior difcovery. 

When the return of Columbus from his great voyage 
had filled all Europe with wonder and curiofity, Henry 
the Seventh fent Sebaftian Cabot to try what could be 
found for the benefit of England'^ he declined the 
track af Columbusy and fleering to the weftward, fell 
upon the ifland, which, from that time, was called by 
the Englijliy Nezvfoundland. Our princes fcem to have 
confidered themfelvcs as entitled by their right of 
prior fcizure to the northern parts of America^ as the 
Spaniards were allowed by univerfal confent their claim 
to the fouthern region for the fame reafon j and wc 
accordingly made our principal fettlements within the 
limits of our own difcoveries, and, by degrees, planted 
tlie eaftern coaft from Nezvfoundland to Georgia. 

As wc had, according to the European principles, 
which allow nothing to the natives of thefe regions, 
our choice of fituation in this exienfive country, wc 
naturally fixed our habitations along the coafl, for the 
fake of traffick and correfpondence, and all the con- 
veniencics of navigable rivers. And when one port or 
river was occupied, the next colony, inftead of fixing 
themfelves in the inland parts behind the former, went 
on fouthward, till they pleafed themfelves with another 
maritime fituation. For this reafon our colonies have 
more length than depth; their extent from eaft to 
weft, or from the fea to the interior country, bears no 
proportion to their reach along the coaft from north to 
fputh. 

It 
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It was, however, underftood, by a kind of tacit 
compadt among the commercial powers, that poffef- 
fion of the coaft included a right to the inland : and, 
therefore, the charters granted to the feveral colonies 
limit their diftridts only from north to fouth, leaving 
their poffeflions from eaft to weft unlimited and dif- 
cretional, fuppofing that as the colony increafes, they 
may take lands as they (hall want them, the pofleffion 
of the coafts excluding other navigators, and the un* 
happy Indimis having no right of nature or of nations. 

This right of the firft European poffeflbr was not 
difputed till it became the intereft of the French to 
qucftion it. Canaday or Neiv-francey on which they 
made their firft fettlement, is fituated eaftward of our 
colonies, between which they pafs up the great river 
of St, Lawrence^ with Newfoundland on the north, 
and Nova Scotia on the fouth. Their eftablilhment 
in this country was neither envied nor hindered ; and 
they lived here, in no great numbers, a long time, 
peither molefting their European neighbours, nor mo- 
lefted by them. 

But when they grew ftronger and more nun^rous, 
they began to extend their territories ; and, as it is na- 
tural for men to feek their own convenience, the defire 
of more fertile and agreeable habitations tempted them 
fouthward. There is land enough to the north and 
weft of their fettlements, which they may occupy with 
as good right as can be fliewn by the other European 
ufurpers, and which neither the Englijh nor Spaniards 
will conteft ; but of this cold region they have enough 
already, and their refolution was to get a better coun* 
fry. This was not to be had bi;it by fettling to the 

weft 
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weft of our plantations, on ground which has been 
hitherto fuppofed to belong to us. 

Hither, therefore, they refolved to remove, and to 
fix, at their own difcretion, the weftern border of our 
colonies, which was heretofore confidered as unlimited. 
Thus by forming a line of forts, in fome meafure pa- 
ralled to the coaft, they inclofe us between their garri- 
fons and the fca, and not only hinder ourextenfion weft- 
ward, but, whenever they have a fufEcient navy in the 
fea, can harafs us on each iide, as they can invade us 
at pleafure from one or other of their forts. 

This defign was not perhaps difcovered as foon as 
it was formed, and was certainly not oppofed fo foon 
as it was difcovered ; we fooliftily hoped, that their 
encroachments would ftop.that they would be prevailed 
on by treaty and remonftrance, to give up what they 
had taken, or to put limits to themfelvcs. We fuf- 
fered them to eftablilh one fettlement after another, to 
pafs boundary after boundary, and add fort to fort, tiJl 
at laft they grew ftrong enough to avow th^ir defigns, 
and defy us to obftruft them- 

By thefe provocations long continued, wc arc at 
length forced into a war, in which we have had hitherto 
very ill fortune. Our troops under Braddock vitx^ 
diOionourably defeated ; our fleets have yet done 
nothing more than taken a few merchant-fhips, and 
have diftrefled fome private families, but have very 
little weakened the power of France. The detention 
of their feamen makes it indeed l?fs eafy for them to 
fit out their navy ; but this deficiency will be cafily 
fupplied by the alacrity of the nayon, which is always 
eager for w^r. 

It 
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It is unpleafing to reprefcnt our affairs to our own 
difadvantage ; yet it is neceffiiry to fl>ew the evils^ 
which we "define to be removed ; and, therefore, fome 
account may \'ery properly be given of the mcafures 
which have given them their prefent fuperiority. 

They are laid to be fupplied from France with bet- 
ter governors than our colonies have the fate to obtain 
from England. A French governor is feldom chofen 
for any other reafon than his qualifications for his truft. 
To be a bankrupt at home, or to be fo infisimouily 
vicious that he canoot be decently proteAed in his own 
country, feldom recommends any man to the govern- 
ment of a French colony. Their officers are commonly 
. ikilful either in war or commerce, and are taught to 
have no expeftation of honour or preferment, but 
from the juftice ^nd vigour of their adminiftration- 

Their great fecurity is the friend (hip of the natives, 
and to this advantage they have certainly an indubi- 
table right; becaufe it is the confequence of their vir- 
tue. It is ridiculous to imagine, that the friendfhip 
of nations, whether civil or barbarous, can be gained 
and kept but by kind treatment ; and furely they who 
intrude, uncalled, upon the country of adiftant people, 
ought to confider the natives as worthy of common 
kindnefs, and content themfelves to rob without 
infulting them. The French^ as has been already ob- 
ferved, admit the Indians^ by intermarriage, to an 
equality with themfelves ; and thofe nations, with 
which they have no fuch near intercourfe, they gain 
over to their intereft by honefty in their dealings. 
Our fadtors and traders, having no other purpofe in 
view than immediate profit^ ufe all the arts of an £»- 

ropean 
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ropean counting-houfe, to defraud the fimple hunter' 
of his furs. 

Thefe are fome of the caufes of our prefcnt weak- 
nefs; our planters are always quarrelling with their 
governor, whom they confider as lefs to be traded than 
the French ; and our traders hourly alienate the ///-• 
dians by their tricks and oppreffions, and we continue 
every day to fhew by new proofs, that no people can 
be great who have ceafed to be virtuous. 
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MEMOIRS of the Court of AUGUSTUS ', 

By THOMAS BLACKWELL, J.U. D. 
Principal of MahishalXollegb in the Univerilty of ABERDEEI^.' 



TH E firft effedt which this book has upon the 
reader is that of difgufting him with the au- 
thor's vanity. He endeavours to perfuade the world, 
that here are fome new treafures of literature fpread 
before his eyes ; that fomething is difcovered, which 
to this happy day had been concealed in darknefs ; 
that by his diligence time had been robbed of fome 
valuable monument which he was on the point of de- 
vouring ; and that names and fafts doomed to obli- 
vion are now reflored to fame. 

How muft the unlearned reader be furprifed, when 
he (hall be told that Mr. Blackwell has neither digged 
in the ruins of any demolifhed city, nor found out the 
way to the librar}' of Fez-^ nor had a fingle book in his 
hands, that has not been in the pofleffion of every man 
that was inclined to read it, for years and ages ; and 
(hat his book relates to a people who above all others 
hav^ furnifhed employment to the fludious, and amufe- 
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ments to the idle , who have fcarcely left behi&d them 
a coin or a (lone, which has not been examined and 
explained a thoufand times^ and whofe drefs, and food, 
and houfhold (lufT, it has been the pride of learning 
to underftand« 

A man need not fear to incur the imputation of vi- 
cious diffidence or afFefted humility, who (bould have 
forborn to promife many novelties, when he perceived 
fuch multitudes of writers poflefled of the fame mate- 
rials, and intent upon the fame purpose. Mr. Black* 
well knows well the opinion of Horace^ concerning thofe 
that open their undertakings with magnificent pro* 
miies ; ^and he knows likewile the didates of common 
fenfe and common honefty, names of greater authority 
than that of Horace^ who direft that no man fhould 
promife what he cannot perform* 

1 do not mean to declare that this volume has no- 
thing new, or that the labours of thofe who have gone 
before our author, have made his performance an ufe- 
lefs addition to the burden of literature. New works 
may be conftrufted with old materials, the difpofition 
of the parts may (hew contrivance, the ornaments in- 
terfperfed may difcover elegance. 

It is not always without good effeft that men of 
proper qualifications write in fucceffion on the fame 
fubjed, even when the latter add nothing to the infor- 
mation given by the former; for the lame ideas may 
be delivered more intelligibly or more delightfully by 
one than by another, or with attradions that may 
lure minds of a different form. No writer pleafes all, 
and every writer may pleafe fome. 

But after all, to iolierit is not to acquire ; to deco-^ 

rate is not to make; and the man who had no« 

S thing 
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thing to do but to read the ancient authors, who 
mention the Roman affairS) and reduce them to com- 
mon*placeS) ought not to boaft himfelf as a great 
benefador to t^ ^^ttudious world. 

After a preface of boaft, and a letter of flattery, 
in which he feems to imitate the addrefs of Horacf 
in his viU potabis modicis Sabinum — he opens hia 
book with telling us, that the ^' Roman republic, 
" after the horrible profcription, was no more at 
" bleeding Rome. The regal power of her confuls^ 
*^ the authority of her fenate, and the majefty of 
" her people, were now trampled under foot 5 thefe 
" [for thofe] divine laws and hallowed cuftoms, that 
" had been the eflence of her conftitution-— were fet 
" at nought, and her beft friends were lying expofed 
" in their blood/* 

Thefe were furely very difmal times to thofe who 
fuffered ; but I know not why any one but a fchooU 
boy in his declamation ftiould whine over the com- 
monwealth o{ RomCf which grew great only by the 
mifery of the reft of mankind* The Romans^ like 
others, as foon as they grew rich grew corrupt, and, 
in their corruption, fold the lives and freedoms of 
thcmfelves, and of one another. 

" About this time Brutus had his patience put 
" to the higheji trial : he had been married to Clodin $ 
** but whether the family did not pleafe him, or 
" whether he was diflatisfied with the lady's be- 
". haviour during his abfence, he foon entertained 
** thoughts of a fcparation. This raifed a good deal 
" of talky and the women of the Clodian family in- 
" veighed bitterly ^inft Brutus — but he married 
** Portia^ who was worthy of fuch a father as M. 
Voi. II. Y r C^f^> 
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** CatOy and fuch a hufband as M. Brutus. She had 
'• a foul capable of an exalted fajfion^ and found a 
** proper objeft to raife and give it a fandion ; flic 
** did not only love but adored her hufband ; his 
" worth, his truth, his every fliining and heroic 
" quality, made her gaze on him like a god, while 
*' the endearing returns of cfteem and tendcrnefs flie 
** met with, brought her joy, her pride, her every 
** wifli to centre in her beloved Brutus^ 

When the reader has been awakened by this rap- 
turous preparation, he hears the whole ftory of Portia 
in the fame luxuriant ftyle, till (he breathed out her 
]afl:^ a little before the bloody profcription^ and " Brutus 
" complained heavily of his friends at Romey as not 
** having paid due attention to his X^^ in the declin- 
« ing ftate of her health/* 

He is a great lover of modern terms. His fe-' 
nators and their wives are Gentlemen and Ladies. In? 
this review of Brutus^s army, who was under the 
command of gallant men, not braver officers^ than true 
patriots^ he telk us, " that Sextus the Quefter was 
" Paymafier^ Secretary at War, and Commijfary General^ 
•* and that the facred di/cipline of the Romans required 
" the clofeft connexion, like that erf" father and fon, ta 
** fubfift between the General of an army and his Quef- 
" tor. Cicero zvas General of the Cavalry ^ and the next 
** general officer was Flavius^ Majler of the Artillery ^ 
*' the Met Lentulus v^'2is Admiral, sind the younger ;W^ 
" in the Band of Volunteers y undei; thefe the tribunes, 
** with many others too tedious to name^ LentuluSy how- 
ever, was but a fubordinate officer ; for we are in- 
formed afterwards, that the Romans had made 
Sextus Pempeius Lord High Admiral in ail the.feas ef 
tJieir dominions. 

Among 
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Among other afFeftations of this writer is a fu- 
rious and unneceffary zeal for liberty, or rather for 
one form of government as preferable to another. 
This indeed might be fufFered, becaufe political in- 
ftitution is a fubjeft in which men have always dif- . 
fered, and if they continue to obey their lawful 
governors, and attempt not to make innovations for 
the fake of their favourite fchemes, they may differ 
for ever without any juft reproach from one another. 
But who can bear the hardy champion who ventures 
nothing ? who in full fecurity undertakes the defence 
of the affaffination of Cafary and declares his refolution 
to fpeak plain ? Yet let not juft fentiments be over- 
looked : he has juftly obferved, that the greater part 
of mankind will be naturally prejudiced againft Brutus^ 
for all feel the benefits of private friendftiip; but 
few can difcern the advantages of a well-conftituted 
government. 

We know not whether fome apology may not be 
neceflary for the diftance between the firft account of 
this book and its continuation. The truth is, that this 
work not being forced upon our attention by much 
publick applaufe or cenfure, was fometimes neg- 
leded, and fometimes forgotten ; nor would it, per- 
haps, have been now refumed, but that we might 
avoid to difappoint our readers by an abrupt dcfertion 
of any fubjeft. 

It is not our defign to criticife the fads of this 
hiftory, but the ftyle ; not the veracity, but the ad- 
drefs of the writer ; for, an account of the ancient Ro^ 
mansy as it cannot nearly intereft any prefent reader, 
and muft be drawn from writings that have been long 
Jkxu)wu> can owe its value only to the language in 
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tvhich It is delivered, and the refleftions with which i{ 
is accompanied. Dr. Blackwelly however, feems to 
have heated his imagination fo as to be much affefted 
with every event, and to believe that he can affedt 
others. Enthufiafm is incleed fufficiently contagious; 
but I never found any of his readers much enamoured 
of the glorious Pompey, the patriot approv^dy or much 
incenfed againft the lazvlefs Cafar^ whom this author 
probably ftabs every day and night in his flceping or 
waking dreams. 

He is come too late into the world with his, fury 
for freedom, with his Brutus and Coffins. We have 
all on this fide of the ^i^eed long fince fettled our 
opinions : his zeal for Roman liberty and declamations 
againft the violators of the republican conftitution^ 
only ftand now in the reader's way, who wifhes to 
proceed in the narrative without the interruption of 
epithets and exclamations. It is not eafy to forbear 
laughter at a man fo bold in fighting fliadows, fo bufy 
in a difpute two thouGmd years paft, and fo zealous 
for the honour of a people who while they were poof 
robbed mankind, and as foon as they became rich, 
robbed one another. Of thefc robberies our author 
feems to have no very quick fenfe, except when they 
are committed by Cafar\ party, for every aft is 
fanftified by the name of a patriot. 

If this author's ikill in ancient literature were lefs 
jgenerally acknowledged, one might fometimes fuf- 
j>e(ft that he had too frequently confulted the French 
writers. He tells us that Archelaus the Khodiatt 
made a fpeech to Coffins y and in Jo faying dropt feme 
'tears, and that Caffiius after the redudion of Rhodes 
9 was 
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was covered with glory. — Deiotarus was a keen and 
happy fpirit — ^The ingrate Cajlor kept his court. 

His great delight is to (hew his univerfal aci- 
quaintance with terms of art, with words that every 
other polite writer has avoided and defpifed. When 
Pompey conquered the pirates, he deftroyed fifteen 
hundred (hips of the line. — ^The Xanthian parapets 
were tore down. — Brutusy fufpefting that his troops 
were plundering, cornmanded the trumpets to (bund to 
their colours. — Moft people underftood the ad: of at- 
tainder paffed by the fenate.— The Numidian troopers 
were unlikely in their appearance. — The Numidians 
beat up one quarter after another. — Sahidienus re- 
folved to pafs his men over in boats of leather, and 
he gave orders for equipping a fufficient number of 
that fort of fmall craft. — Pompey had light agile fri- 
gates, and fought in a ftrait where the current and 
caverns occafion fwirls and a roll. — A (harp out-look 
was kept by the admiral. — It is a run of about fifty 
Roman miles. — Brutus broke Lipella in the fight of the 
army. — Mark Antony garbled the fenate. — He was 2^ 
brave man, well qualified for a commodore. 

In his choice of phrafes he frequently ufes words 
with great folemnity, which every other mouth and 
pen has appropriated" to jocularity and levity ! The 
Rhodians gave up the conteft, and in poor plight fled 
back to Rhodes, — Boys and girls were eafily kid- 
napped. — Deiotarus was a mighty believer of au- 
gury. — Deiotarus deftroyed his ungracious progeny. 
— ^The regularity of the Romans was their mortal 
averfion. — They defired the confuls to curb fucli 
heinous doings.— He had fuch a flirewd invention, 

Y 3 that 
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that no fide of a queftion came amifs to him.— 
Brutus found his miftrefs a coquettifli creature. 

He fometimes, with mod unlucky dexterity, mixes 
the grand and the burlefque together ; the violation of 
faiths Sir, fays Caffius, /ies at the door of the Rhodians 
by reiterated aBs of perfidy. — The iron grate fell down, 
cruftied thofe under it to death, and catched the reft 
as in a trap. — When the Xanthians heard the military 
fliout, and faw the flame mount, they concluded there 
would be no mercy. It was now about fun-fet, and 
they had been at hot work fince noon. 

He has often words or phrafes with which our 
language has hitherto had no knowledge. — One was 
a heart -friend to the republic. — A deed was expeded. 
— ^The Numidians begun to reel, and were in hazard 
of falling into confufion.— The tutor embraced his 
pupil clofc in his arms. — Four hundred women were 
taxed who have no doubt been the wives of the beft 
Roman citizens. — Men not born to aAion are incon- 
fequential in government — colleftitious troops. — ■ 
The foot by their violent attack began the fatal break 
in the Pharfaliac field. — He and his brother, with a 
politic common to other countries, had taken oppofitc 
lides. 

His epithets are of the gaudy or hyperbolical kind. 
The glorious news. — Eager hopes and difmal fears. — 
Bleeding Rome — divine laws and hallowed cuftoms — 
mercilefs war — intenfe anxiety. 

Sometimes the reader is fuddenly ravifhed with a 
fonorous fentence, of which when the noife is paft 
the meaning does not long remain. When Brutus 
fet his legions to fill a moat, inftead of heavy drag- 
ging and flow toil, they fet about it with huzzas and 
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mclng, as if they had been ftriving at the Olympic 
games. They hurled impetuous down the huge 
trees and ftones, and with fhouts forced them into 
the watery fo that the work, expeded to continue 
half the campaign, was with rapid toil completed 
in a few days. Brutus^s foldiers fell to the gate with 
reliftlefs fury, it gave way at laft with hideous crafh. 
-—This great and good man, doing his duty to his 
country, received a mortal wound, and glorious fell 
in the caufe of Rome; may his memory be ever dear 
to all lovers of liberty, learning and humanity!-^ 
This promife ought ever to embalm his memory. — 
The queen of nations was torn by no foreign in- 
vader. Rome fell a facrifice to her own fons, and 
was ravaged by her unnatural offspring: all the 
great men of the ftate, all the good, all the holy, 
were openly murdered by the wickedeft and worft. — 
Little iflands cover the harbour of Brindifi^ and form 
the narrow outlet from the numerous creeks that 
compofe its capacious port. — At the appearance of 
Brutus and Coffins a (hout of joy rent the heavens 
from the furrounding multitudes. 

Such are the flowers which may be gathered by 
every hand in every part of this garden of eloquence. 
But having thus freely mentioned our Author's faults, 
it remains that we acknowledge his merit ; and con- 
fcfs that this book is the work of a man of letters, 
that it is full of events difplayed with accuracy, and 
related with vivacity; and though it is I'ufEciently 
defedive to crufli the vanity of its Author, it is fuffi- 
ciently entertaining to invite readers. 
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REVIEW 

O F 

<^ FOUR LETTERS from Sir Isaac 
^^ Newton to Dr. Bentlby, 

" CONTAINING 

** Some Arguments in Proof of a Deity/* 



IT will certainly be required, that notice Ihould bd 
taken of a book, however fmall, written on fuch 
a fubjed, by fuch an author. Yet I know not whe- 
ther thefe Letters will be very fatisfaftory, for they 
are anfwers to inquiries not publiflied j and therefore, 
though they contain many pofitions of great import- 
ance, are, in fome parts, imperfedt and obfcurc, by 
their reference to Dr. Benfley*s Letters. 

Sir Ifaac declares, that what he has done is due to 
nothing but induftry and patient thought y and indeed 
long confideration is fo neceffary in fuch abftrufe in- 
quiries, that it is always dangerous to publifh the 
productions of great men, which are not known to 
have been defigned for the prefs, and of which it is 
uncertain whether much patience and thought have 
been beftowed upon them. The principal quellion 
of thefe Letters gives occafion to obferve how evea 
the mind of Newton gains ground gradually upoa 
darkuefs, 

r As 
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'** As to your firft query," fays he, " it feems to 

** me, that if the matter of our fun and planets, and 

** all the matter of the univerfe, were evenly fcattered 

^* throughout all the heavens, and every particle had 

** an innate gravity towards all the reft, and the whole 

•* fpace throughout which this matter was fcattered, 

** was but finite j the matter on the outfide of this 

** fpace would by its gravity tend towards all the 

^ matter on the infidc, and by confcquence fall down 

** into the middle of the whole fpace, and there com- 

^^ pofe one great fpherical mafs. But if the matter 

*^ was evenly difpofed throughout an infinite fpace, it 

^ could never convene into one mafs; but fome of it 

^^ would convene into one mafs, and fome into ano- 

** ther, fo as to make an infinite number of great 

** mafies, fcattered at great diftancesfrom one to ano- 

" ther throughout all that infinite fpace. And thus 

^^ might the fun and fixed ftars be formed, fuppofing 

** the matter were of a lucid nature. But how the 

*^ matter (hould divide itfelf into two forts, and that 

*• part of it which is fit to compofe a fliining body, 

•• (hould fall down into one mafs and make a fun, and 

** the reft, which is fit to compofe an opaque body, 

** (hould coalefce, not into one great body like the 

! ** Ihining matter, but into many little ones j or if the 

" fun at firft were an opaque body like the planets, or 

** the planets lucid bodies like the fun, how he alone 

I " (hould be changed into a (hining body, whilft all 

I " they continue opaque, or all they be changed into 

I " opaque ones, whilft he remains unchanged, I do not 

I *^ think more explicable by mere natural caufes, but 

! " am forced to afcribe it to the counfel and coatri* 

] ^1 vaocc of ^ voluntary agent." 

The 
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The hypothefis of matter evenly difpofed through! 
infinite fpace, feems to labour with fuch difficulties, as 
makes it almoft a contradiftory fuppofition, or a fup- 
pofition deftruftive of itfelf. 

Matter evenly difpofed through infinite fpace^ is either 
created or eternal ; if it was created, it infers a Creator : 
if it was eternal, it had been from eternity evenly fpread 
through infinite fpace ; or it had been once coalefced in 
xnafles, and afterwards been diffufed. Whatever ftate 
was firfta muft have been from eternity, and what had 
teen from eternity could not be changed, but by a 
caufe beginning to aft as it had never afted before, 
that is, by the voluntary aft of fome external power. 
If matter infinitely and evenly diffufed was a moment 
without coalition, it could never coalefce at all by its 
own power. If matter originally tended to coalefce, 
it could never be evenly diffufed through infinite fpace. 
Matter being fuppofed eternal, there never was a time 
when it could be diffufed before its conglobation, or 
conglobated before its difFufion. 

This Sir Ifaac feems by degrees to have under- 
ftood : for he fays, in his fecond Letter, " The reafon 
** why matter evenly fcattered through a finite fpace 
•* would convene in the midft, you conceive the fame 
** with me ; but that there fhould be a central par- 
** tide, fo accurately placed in the middle, as to be 
•* always equally attrafted on all fides, and thereby 
** continue without motion, feems to me a fuppofition 
" fully as hard as to make the fliarpefl needle fland 
•• upright upon its point on a looking^glafs. For if 
" the very mathematical centre of the central particle 
** be not accurately in the very mathematical centre 
«* of the attraftive power of the whole mafs, the par- 

« tide 
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* tide will not be attrafted equally on all fides. And 
•' much harder is it to fuppofe all the particles in an 
** infinite fpace fliould be fo accurately poifed one 
** among another, as to ftand ftill in a peifeft equili- 
*^ brium. For I reckon this as hard as to make not 
** one needle only, but an infinite number of them (fo 
** many as there are particles in an infinite fpace) ftand 
** accurately poifed upon their points. Yet I grant it 
" poflible, at leaft by a 'divine power; and if they 
** were once to be placed, I agree with you that they 
** would continue in that pofture, without motion for 
** ever, unlefs put into new motion by the fame power. 
** When therefore I faid, that matter evenly fpread 
** through all fpace, would convene by its gravity int6 
•* one or more great mafles, I underftand it of matter 
^* not refting in an accurate poife/* 

Let not it be thought irreverence to this great 
r.ame, if I obferve, that by matter evenly fpread through, 
infinite fpace, he now finds it neceffary to mean mai- 
ter not evenly fpread. Matter not evenly fpread vtiW in- 
deed convene, but it will convene as foon as it exifts- 
And, in my opinion, this puzzling queftion about 
matter is only how that could be that never could have 
ieeuy or what a man thinks on when he thinks of no- 
thing. 

Turn matter on all fides, make it eternal, or of late 
produftion, finite or infinite, there can be no regular 
fyftem produced but by a voluntary and meaning 
agent. This the great Nezvton always aflerted, and 
this he afferts in the third letter ; but proves in ano- 
ther manner, in a manner perhaps more happy and 
conclufive. 

^' The 
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" The hypothefis of deriving the frame of thc^ 
•* world by mechanical principles from matter evenly 
•^ fpread through the heavens being inconfiftent with 
«* my fyftem, I had confidered it very Kttle before 
•* your letter put me upon it, and therefore trouble 
^^ you with a line or two more about it, if this comet 
•* not too late for your ufe, 

** In my former I reprefentcd that the diurnal ro- 
*' tations of the planets could not be derived from 
*' gravity, but required a divine arm to imprefs them. 
•* And though gravity might give the planets a mo- 
" tlon of defcent towards the fun, either dire&Iy, or 
«* with fome little obliquity, yet the tranfvcrfe mo- 
" tions by which they revolve in their feveral orbs, 
•' required the divine arm to imprefs them according 
" to the tangents of their orbs. I would now add, 
•* that the hypothefis of matter's being at firft; evenly 
•* fpread through the heavens, is, in my opinion, in- 
" confiftent with the hypothefis of innate gravity, 
•* without a fupernatural power to reconcile them, and 
•* therefore it infers a Deity. For if there be innate 
** gravity it is impoffible now for the matter of the 
•* earth, and all the planets and ftars, to fly up from 
^ them, and become evenly fpread throughout all tlie 
" heavens, without a fupernatural power; and cer- 
" tainly that which can never be hereafter without a 
** fupernatural power, could never be heretofore with- 
'* out the fame power.'* 
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REVIEW 

OF ^A 

« JOURNAL of EIGHT DAYS JOURNEY, 

*from Portsmouth to Kingston uponThamss, 
' through Southampton, Wiltshire, &c^ 

* WITH 

• MifceBaneous Thoughts, moral and religious; 

* in siXTY-rFouR letters: 

• Addre&d to T w o L a d i e s of the Partie. 

< To wliich » added, 

• An Essay on Tea, confidered as pernicious to Heahh, ob- 

• ftruAing Induftry, and impovcrifliing the Nation : with aa 

• Account of its Growth, and great Confumption in tbeie 

• Kingdoms ; with feveral political Reflexions ; and Thoughts 

• OA Publick Love : in Thirty-two Letters to Two Ladies. 

* ByMr. H****V 

[From tbe Lltemy Magasloe, VoK IL N<> xUi. 1757*} 



OUR readers may perhaps remember, that wc 
gave them a (hort account of this book, with 
a letter extrafted from it, in November 1756. The^ 
author then fcnt us an injunftion to forbear his work 
till a fecond edition (hould appear : this prohibition 
was rather too magifterial s for an author is no longer 

the 
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the fble mafter of a book which he has given to th^ 
publick ; yet he has been punftually obeyed ; we had 
no defire to offend him, and if his charafter may be 
cftimatedby his book, he is a man whofe failings may 
well be pardoned for his virtues. 

The fecond edition is now fent into the world, cor^ 
reEied and enlarged^ and yielded up by the author to 
the attacks of criticifm. But he (hall find in us no 
malignity of cenfure. We wi(h indeed, that among 
other corredtions he had fubmitted his pages to the 
infpedtion of a grammarian, that the elegancies of 
OBe line might not have been difgraced by the im- 
proprieties of another ; but with us to mean well is 
a degree of merit which overbalances much greater 
errors than impurity of ftyle. 

We have already given in our colleftions one of 
the letters, in which Mr. Hanway endeavours to (how, 
that the confumption of Tea is injurious to the inte- 
reft of our country. We (hall now endeavour to 
follow him regularly through all his obfervations on 
this modern luxury ; but it can fcarcely be candid, 
not to make a previous declaration, that he is to ex- 
ped little juftice from the author of this extradt, a 
hardened and (hamelefs Tea-drinker, who has for 
twenty years diluted his meals with only the infu(ion 
of this fafcinating plant, whofe kettle has fcarcely time 
to cool, who with Tea amufes the evening, with Tea 
folaces the midnight, and with Tea welcomes the 
morning. 

He begins by refuting a popular notion, that Bohea 
and Green Tea are leaves of the fame (hrub, gathered 
at different times of the year. He. is of opinion, that 
they are produced by different (lirubs. The leaves 

c£ 
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of Tea are gathered in dry weather ; then dried and 
curled over the fire in copper pans. The Chinefe 
ufe little Green Tea, imagining that it hinders di- 
geftion and excites fevers. How it fliould have 
either effeft is not eafily difcovered ; and if we con- 
fider the innumerable prejudices which prevail con- 
cerning our own plants, we (hall very little regard thefe 
opinions of the Chinefe vulgar, which experience does 
not confirm. 

When the Chinefe drink Tea, they infufe it llightly, 
and extradt only the more volatile parts ; but though 
this feems to require great quantities at a time, yet 
the author believes, perhaps only becaufe he has an 
inclination to believe it, that the Englijh and Dutch 
ufe more than all the inhabitants of that extenfive em- 
pire. The Chinefe drink it fometimes with acids, 
feldom with fugar j and this praftice our author, who 
has no intention to find any thing right at home, re- 
commends to his countrymen. 

The hiftory of the rife and progrcfs of Tea-drink- 
ing is truly curious. Tea was firft imported from 
Holland by the earls of Arlington and Offory^ in 1666 ; 
from their ladies the women of quality learned its 
ufe. Its price was then three pounds a pound, and 
continued the fame to 1707. In 17 15, we began 
to ufe Green Tea, and the pradtice of drinking it 
defccnded to the lower clafs of the people* In 1720, 
the French began to fend it hither by a clandeftine 
commerce. From 17 17 to 1726, we imported an- 
nually (even hundred thoufand pounds. From 173a 
to 1742, a million and two hundred thoufand pounds 
were every year brought to London \ in fome years: 

afterwards 
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afterwards three millions; and in 1755* near four 
millions of pounds, or two thoufand tons, in which we 
are not to reckon that which is furrcptitioufly intro- 
duced, which perhaps is nearly as much. Such 
quantities are indeed fufficient to alarm us; it is at leaft 
worth inquiry, to know what arc the qualities of fuch 
a plant, and what the confequences of fuch a trade. 

He then proceeds to enumerate the mifchiefs of 
Tea, and feems willing to. charge upon it every mif* 
chief that he can find. He begins, however, by quef- 
tioning the virtues afcribed to it, and denies that the 
crews of the Ckinefe (hips are preferved in their voy- 
age homewards from the fcurvy by Tea. About this 
Import I have made fome inquiry, and though I can- 
not find that thefe crews are wholly exempt from 
fcorbtitick maladies, they fcem to fufFer them lefs 
than other mariners in any courfe of equal length. 
This I afcribe to the Tea, not as poffeffing any medi- 
cinal qualities, but as tempting them to drink more 
Vr-atcr, to dilute their fait food more copioufly, and 
perhaps to forbear punch, or other fbrong liquors. 

He then proceeds in the pathetick ftrain, to tell 
the ladies how, by drinking Tea, they injure their 
health, and, what is yet more dear, their beauty. 

" To what can we afcribe the numerous com- 
** plaints which prevail ? How many fweet crea- 
" tures of your fex languifh with a weak digeftiofiy 
" low Spirits^ lajfitudes^ melancholy^ and twenty dif- 
« orders, which in fpite of tht faculty have yet no 
" names, except the general one of nervous com- 
^ plaints?. Let them change their diet, and among 
^ other articles, leave off drinking Tea, it is more 

!* than 
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" than probable the greateft part of them will be 
" reftored to health." 

" Hot water is alfo very hurtful to the teeth. The 
" Chinefe do not drink their Tea fo hot as we do, and 
" yet they have bad teeth. This cannot be afcribed 
** entirely to fugar^ for they ufe very little, as already 
** obferved : but we all know that hot or cold things 
" which pain the teeth, deftroy them alfo. If we 
" drank lefs Tea, and ufcd gentle acids for the gums 
" and teeth, particularly four oranges j though we had 
" a lefs number of French dentijis^ I fancy this ejfential 
" part of beauty would be much better preferved. 

" The women in the United Provinces^ who fip 
" Tea from morning till night, are alfo as remarkable 
" for bad teeth. They alfo look pallid, and many 
" are troubled with certain feminine diforders arifing 
" from a relaxed habit. The Portuguefe ladies, oa 
" the other hand, entertain with fweetmeats^ and yet 
" they have very good teeth: but their food in gene- 
** ral is more of a farinaceous and vegetable kind 
" than ours. They alfo drink cold water inftead of ^ 
*^ Jipping hot yZnd never tafte any fermented liquors; 
" for thefe reafons the ufe of fugar does not feem to 
" be at all pernicious to them." 

" Men feem to have loft their ftature and come- 
" linefs, and women their beauty. I am not youngs 
" but metbinks there is not quite fo much beauty 
" in this land as there was. Your very chamber^ 
** maids have loft their bloom, I fuppofe by fipping 
" Tea. Even the imitations of the paflions at cards 
^* are not fo great enemies to female charms. What 
*•* Shakefpeare afcribes to the concealment of love, is 
Vol. II. Z « in 
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" in this age more frequently occafioned by the ufe of 
" Tear 

To raife the fright flill higher, he quotes an account 
of a pig's tail fcalded with Tea, on which however 
he docs not much infift. 

Of thefe dreadful effefts, fome arc perhaps ima- 
ginary, and fome may have another caufe. That 
there is kts beauty in the prefent race of females, thai! 
in thofe who^ entered the world with us, all of us are 
inchned to think on whom beauty has ceafcd to fmile; 
but our fathers and grandfathers made the fame com- 
plaint before us; and ourpofterity will ftill find beau- 
ties irrefiftibly powerful. 

That the difeafes commonly called nervous, tre- 
mors, fits, habitual depreffion, and all the maladies 
which proceed from laxity and debility, are more 
frequent than in any former time, is, I believe, true, 
however deplorable. But this new race of evifs 
will not be expelled by the prohibition of Tea. This 
general langour is the efFeft of general luxury^ of' 
general idlenefs. If it be mod to be found among. 
Tea-drinkers, the reafon is, that Tea is one of the 
ftated amufements of the idle and luxurious. The 
whole mode of life is changed ; every kind of volun- 
tary labour, every exercife that ftrengthened the nerves, 
and hardened the mufcles, is fallen into difufe. The 
inhabitants are crowded together in populous cities, fa 
that no occafion of life requires much motion ; every 
one is near to all tliat he wants ; and the rich and deli- 
cate feldom pafs from one ftreet to another, but in 
carriages of pleafure. Yet we eat and drink, or ftrivc 
to eat and drink, like the hunters and huntreiTes, the 
4 farmcn 
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fermers and the houfcwives of the former generation 1 
and they that pafs ten hours in bed, and eight at 
cards, and the greater part of the other fix at the 
tablC) are taught to impute to Tea all the difeafes 
which a hfe unnatural in all its parts may chance to 
bring upon them. 

Tea, among the greater part of thofe who ufe it 
moft, is drunk in no great quantity. As it neither 
exiiilarates the heart, nor ftimulates the palate, it is 
commonly an entertainment merely nominal^ a pre-* 
tence for affembling to prattle, for interrupting bufi-* 
nefs, or diverfifying idlenefs. They who drink one 
cup, and who drink twenty, are equally punftual in 
preparing or partaking it j and indeed there are few 
but difcover by their indifference about it, that they 
are brought together not by the^Tea^ but the Tea-' 
table. Three cups make the common quantity, fo 
flightly impregnated, that perhaps they might be 
tinged with the Athenian cicutUy and produce le& 
eiFefts than thefe Letters charge upon Tea. 

Our author proceeds to fhew yet other bad quali- 
ties of this hated leaf. 

" Green Tea, when made ftrong even by infufionj 
** is an emetick ; nay^ I am told it is ufed as fuch in 
" China 'y a decoction of it certainly performs this 
** operation : yet by long ufe it is drank by many 
** without fuch an efteft. The infufion alfo, when 
** it is made ftrong, and ftands long to draw the grof- 
•* fer particles, will convulfe the bowels : even in the 
** manner commonly ufed, it has this efFcfl: on fome 
" conftitutions, as I have already remarked to you 
•* from my own experience. 

Z a " You 
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" You fee I confefs my weaknefs without rdervc j 
'* but thofc who are very fond of Tea, if their digef* 
" tion is weak, and they find iheinfelves difor* 
** dered, they generally afcribe it to any caufe except 
^ the true one. I am aware that the effe6t juft 
" mentioned is imputed to the hot water ; let it be 
•• fb, and my argument is ftill good : but who pre- 
" tends to fay it is not partly owing • to particular 
•* kinds of Tea ? perhaps fuch as partake of copperas^ 
** which there is caufe to apprehend is fometimes 
** the cafe: if we judge from the manner in which it 
** is faid to be cured, together with its ordinary 
♦* efFefts, there is fome foundation for this opinion. 
•* Put a drop offtrongTca, either Green ox Bohea^ 
•* but chiefly the former, on the blade of a knife, 
** though it is not corrofive in the fame manner as 
** vitriol, yet there appears to be a corrofive quality 
•* in it, very different from that of fruit which ftains 
« the knife/' 

He afterwards quotes PaulH to prove that Tea is a 
dejiccativey and ought not to be ufed after the fortieth year. 
I have then long exceeded the limits of permiflion, 
but I comfort myfelf, that all the enemies of Tea can- 
not be in the right. If Tea be deficcative, accord- 
ing to Paulli^ it cannot weaken the fibres, as our 
author imagines ; if it be emeticky it mull conftringe 
the ftomach, rather than relax it. 

The formidable quality of tinging the knife, it has 
in common with acorns, the bark, and leaves of oak, 
and every aftringent bark or leaf: the copperas which 
is given to the Tea, is really in the knife. Ink may 
be made of any ferrugiaeous matter and aftrmgent 
5 vegetable. 
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'Vegetable, as it is generally made of galls and cop- 
peras. 

From Tea the writer digreffes to fpirituous liquors, 
;ibout which he will h^ve no controverfy with the 
Literary Magazine ; we (hall therefore infert almoft 
his whole letter, and add to it one teftimony, that the 
mifchiefs arifing on every fide from this compendious 
mode of drunkennefs, are enormous and infupportable^ 
equally to be found among the great and the mean^ 
filling palaces with difquiet and diftraftioni harder to 
be borne as it cannot be mentioned ; and overwhelm- 
ing multitudes with incurable difeafes and unpitied 
poverty. 

** Though ^ea and Gin have fpread their baneful 
^* influence over this ifland and his Majefty*s other 
^ dominions, yet you may be well aflTured, that the 
" Governors of the Foundling HofpitaJ will exert 
** their utmoft fkill and vigilance, to prevent the 
** children under their care from being poifoned, or 
•* enervated by one or the other. This, however,, 
" is not the cafe of workkoufes : it is well known, 
" to the fliame of thofc who are charged with the 
** care of them,, that j-m has been too often permitted 
•* to enter their gates i and the debauched appetites 
^^ of the people who inhabit thefe houfesj^ ha? beea 
" urged as a reafon for it. 

" Defperate difeafes require defperate remedies: if 
** laws are rigidly executed againft murderers in the- 
^* highway, thofe who provide a draught of gin, which 
^* we fee is murderous^ ought not to be countenanced.^ 
^ I am now informed that in certain hofpitals, where 

Z3 *^tbfi. 
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** the number of the ^ck ufed to be about 5^600 iq 
** 14 years, 

" From 1 704 to 1718, they increafed to 8,189; 
" From 1718 to 1734, ftill augmented to 12,710; 
** And from 1734 to 1749, multiplied to 38,147. 

" What a dreadful fpeSre does this exhibit ! nor 
♦* muft we wonder, when fati^faftory evidence was 
♦* given before the great council of the nation, that 
" near eight millions of gallons of diftilled fpirits, at 
** the (landard it is commonly reduced to for drink- 
** ing, was aftually confumed annually in drams ! the 
*' fhofking difference in the numbers of xhtjick^ and 
♦* we may prefume of the dead alfo, was fuppofed to 
** keep pace with gin ; and the mod ingenious" and 
♦' ynprejudjced phyficians afcribed it to this caufe. 
♦* What is to be done under thefe melancholv cir- 
^* cumftances ? (hall we ftill countenance the dijiillery^ 
** for the fake of the revenue ; out of tenderncfs^to the 
♦* few who will fuffer by its being aboliibed ; for fear 
♦^ of the madnefs of the people 5 or that foreigners will 
^* run it in upoi) us ? There can be no evil fo great 
♦* as that we now fuffer, except the making the fame 
♦* confumption, and paying for if to foreigners in 
♦* money y which I hope never will be the c^fe, 

" ^s to the revenue^ it certainly may be replaced by 
^^ taifes upon the necejjaries of life, even upon the 
^* bread we eaiy or in other words, upon the land^ 
f? which is the great fource of fupply to the publick 
f^ ^1^4 to individuals. Npr can I perfuade myfclf> 
• ' • f^ but 
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^ but that the people may be weaned from the habit 
*' of poifoning themfelves. The difficulty oi fmug^ 
" Z^^H ^ bulky /iquidy joined to the feverity which 
*^ ought to be exercifed towards fmugglers, whofe 
*^ illegal commerce is of fo infernal a nature, muft in 
" time produce the effect defired. Spirituous liquors 
^^ being aboliflied^ inftead of having the mod undif* 
" ciplined and abandoned poor, we might foon boaft 
** a race of men, temperate, religious, and induftrious 
*' even to a proverb. We fhould foon fee the pon-- 
" derotis burden of the poor^s rate decreafe, and the 
** beauty ^ndjlrength of the land rejuvenate. Schools, 
** workhoufes, and hofpitals, might then be fufficienfi 
" to clear our ftreets of diftrefs and mifery, which 
" never will be the cafe whilft the love of poifon pre- 
" vails, and the means of ruin is fold in above ono 
*' thoufand houfes in the city of London, two thoufand 
" two hundred in Wefiminjier, and one thoufend nino 
♦* hundred and thirty in flolborn and 5/. Giles's^ 

*^ put if other ufes ^i\\ demanid liquid fire^ I would 
^* really propofe, that it (hould be fold only in quart 
♦^ bottles, fealed up with the King's feal, with a very 
" high duty, and porie fold without being mixed with 
*' a ftrong em^tick, 

" Many become objefts of charity by their intern^ 
*' perance^ and this excludes others who are fuch by 
*' the unavoidable accidents of life, or who cannot 
" by any means fupport themfelves. Hence it ap- 
^* pears, that the introducing «^ habits of hfe is the 
♦* mod fubftantial charity; and that the regulation of 
" charity-fchopls, hofpitals, and workhoufes, not 
^^ th^ apgrnent^tiqa of their number, can mako 

Z 4 " them 
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** them anfwer the wife ends for which they were 
*• inftituted. 

•* The children of beggars (hould be alfo taken 
•* from them, and bred up to labour, as children of 
" the publick. Thus the dtfirejfe J might be relieved, 
** at a fixth part of the prefent expence ; the idle 
•* be compelled to work or Jtarve ; and the mad be 
** fent to Bedlam. We fhould not fee human nature 
** difgraced by the aged, the maimed, the fickly, and 
** young children begging their bread; nor would 
" compaffion be abufed by thofe who have reduced 
** it to an art to catcli the unwary. Nothing is want- 
" ing but common fenfe and honejiy in the execution 
•* of laws. 

** To prevent fuch abufe in thcjireets, feems more 
** prafticable than to abolifli iad habits within doors^ 
" where greater numbers perifti. We fee in many 
** familiar inftances the fatal effefts of example, 
** The carelefs fpending of time among fervants^ 
** who are charged with the care of infants, is often 
** fetal : the nurfe frequently deftroys the child ! the 
•' poor infant being left negleAed, expires whilft (he is 
** fipping her Tea! This may appear to you as rank 
** prejudice or jejii but I am affured, from the moft 
" indubitable evidence, that many very extraordinary 
** cafes of this kind have really happened among 
*' thofe whofe duty does not permit of fuch kind of 
^ habits. 

" It is partly from fuch caufes,'that nurfes of the 
** children of the ptiblick often forget themfelvcs, and 
** become impatient when infants cry : the next ftep 
•* to this, is ufing extraordinary means to quiet 

" them. 
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" them. I have already mentioned the term killir^ 
*' nurfe^ as known in fome workhoufes : Venice treacle^ 
** poppy watery and Godfrey^ cordial, have been the 
** kind inftruments of lulling the child to his everlajiing 
** reft. If thefe pious women could fend up an eja- 
** culation when the child expired, all was %c;^//, and 
" no queftions ajked by the fuperiors. An ingenious 
•* friend of mine infornls me, that this has been fa 
*• often the cafe, in fome workhoufes, that Fenice 
^* treacle has acquired the appellation of the Lord 
" Aave mercy upon me, in allufion to the nurfes hack^ 
** neyed expreffion oi pretended grief when infants cx- 
<* pire! FarewelT 

I know not upon what obfervation Mr. Hanwaj 
founds his confidence in the Governors of the 
Foundling Hofpitalj men of whqm I have not any 
knowledge, but whom I intreat to confider a little 
the minds as well as bodies of the children. I am in- 
clined to believe Irreligion equally pernicious with 
Gin and Tea, and therefore think it not unfeafonable 
to mention, that when a few months ago I wandered 
through the Hofpital, I found not a child that feemed 
to have heard of his creed, or the commandments. 
To breed up children in this manner, is to refcue 
them from an early grave, that they may find em- 
ployment for the gibbet ; from dying in innocence, 
that they may perifli by their crimes. 

Having confidered the efFedts of Tea upon the 
health of the drinker, which, I think, he has ag- 
gravated in the vehemence of his zeal, and which, 
iifter foliciting them by this watery luxury, year 
after year, I have not yet felt ; he proceeds to ex- 
amine how it may be fliev/n to affeft our intereftj 

and 
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and firfl calculates the national lofs by the time 
fpent in drinking Tea. I have no defire to appeal 
captious, and ftaall therefore readily admit, that 
Tea is a liquor not proper for the lower claffes of the 
people, as it fupplies no ftrength to labour, or relief 
to difeaf^, but gratifies the tafte without nourifliing 
the body. It is a barren fuperfluity, to which thofe 
who can hardly procure what nature requires, cannot 
prudently habituate themfelves. Its proper ufe is to 
amufe the idle, and relax the ftudious, and dilute the 
full meals of thofe who cannot ufe exercife, and will 
pot ufe abftlnence. That time is loft in this infipid 
entertainment, cannot be denied ; many trifle away at 
the Tea-table thofe moments which would be better 
fpent ; but that any national detriment can be inferred 
from this wafte of time, does not evidently appear, 
becaufe I know not that any work remains undone 
for want of hands. Our manufaftures feem to be 
limited, not by the poflibility of work, but by the 
poffibility of fale. 

His. next argument is more clear. He affirms, 
that one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds in filver 
are paid to the Chinefe annually, for three millions 
of pounds of Tea, and that for two millions more 
brought clandeftincly from the neighbouring coafts, 
we pay, at twenty-pence a pound, one hundred fixty- 
lix thoufand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds. The 
author juftly conceives, that this computation will 
waken us; for, fays he^ " The lofs of health, th^ 
" lofs of time, the injury of morals, are not very 
V fenfibly felt by fome, who are alarmed when yoiJ^ 
*' talk of the lofs of money." But he excufes tho 
jEiifl-India Company, as men not obliged to be po-* 

litical 
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litical arithmeticians, or to inquire fo much what 
the nation lofes, as how themfelves. may grow rich* 
It is certain, that they who drink Tea have no 
right to complain of thofe that import it; but if 
Mr. Hantvafs computation be juft, the importation 
^nd the ufe of it ought at once to be flopped by a 
penal law. 

The author allows one flight argument in favour of 
Tea, which, in my opinion, might be with far greater 
juftice urged both againft that and many other parts 
of our naval trade. ** The Tea trade employs (he 
" tells us) fix fhips, and five or fix hundred feamen, 
^* fent annually to Ckhta. It likewife brings in a re- 
** venue of three hundred and fixty thoufand pounds, 
" which, as a tax on luxury, may be confidered as of 
" great utility to the ftate.'* The utility of this tax 
I cannot find; a tax on luxury is no better than 
another tax, unlefs it hinders luxury, which cannot be 
faid of the impoft upon Tea, while it is thus ufed 
by the great and the mean, the rich and the poor. 
The truth is, that by the lofs of one hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds, we procure the means of (hifting 
three hundred and fixty thoufand at beft, only from 
one hand to another; but perhaps fometimes into 
hands by which it is not very honeftly employed. 
Of the five or fix hundred feamen fent to Ckina^ I am 
told that - fometimes half, commonly a third part, 
perifli in the voyage; fo that inftead of fetting this 
navigation againft the inconveniences already alleged, 
we may add to them, the yearly lofs of two hundred 
men in the prime of life; and reckon, that the trade 
of China has deftroyed ten thoufand men fincc the be- 
ginning of this century. 

If 
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If Tea be thus pernicious, if it impoveriflies cu^r 
country, if it raifes temptation, and gives opportunity 
to illicit commerce, which I have always looked on 
as one of the ftrongeft evidences of the inefficacy of 
our law, the weaknefs of our government, and the 
corruption of our people, let us at once refolve to 
prohibit it for ever. 

** If ^ the queftion was, hpw to promote induftry 
^ naoft advantageoujlyy in lieu of our Tea-trade, fup- 
^ pofing every branch of our commerce to be already 
•• fully fupplied with men and money ? If a quarter, 
•• the fum now fpcnt in Tea, were laid out annually 
** in plantations, in making publick gardens, in 
•• paving and widening ftreets, in making roaisy in 
•* rendering rivers navigable, erefting palaces^ build* 
*• ing bridges^ or neat and convenient houfes where arc 
•* now only huis\ draining lands, or rendering thofe 
^ which are now barren of fome ufe ; (hould we not 
•* be gainers, and provide more for health, pleafure, 
** and long life, compared with the confequenccs of 
^ the Tea-trade ?*' 

pur riches would be mu^h better employed to 
thefe purpofes ; but if this projed: docs not pleafe, 
let us firft refolve to fave our money, and we fliaJl 
afterwards very eafily find ways to fpend it. 
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"Writings and Genius of POPE" 



TH I S is a very curious and entertaining mifceU 
lany of critical remarks and literary hiftory* 
T'hough the book promifes nothing but obfervations 
on the writings of Pope^ yet no opportunity is neg- 
ledted of introducing the charadler of any other writer, 
or the mention of any performance or event in which 
learning is interefted. From PopCy however, he al- 
ways takes his hint, and to Pope he returns again 
from his digreffions. The fafts which he mentions, 
though they are feldom anecdotes in a rigorous fenfe» 
are often fuch as are very little known, and fuch as 
will delight more readers than naked criticifm. 

As he examines the works of this great poet ia 
an order nearly chronological, he neceffarily begins 
-with his paftorals, which confidered as reprefentations 
.of any kind of life, he very juftly cenfures; for there 
is in them a mixture of Grecian and Englijh^ of an- 
cient and modern, irAages. fVindfor is coupled with 
Hybla^ and Thames with PaiJo/us. He then compares 

fomo 
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fome paffagcs which Pape has imitated or tranflatc^ 
with the imitation or verfion, and gives the preference 
to the originals, perhaps not always upon convincing 
arguments. 

Theocritus makes his lover wifli to be a bee, that 
he might creep among the leaves that form the chap- 
let of his miftrefs. Pope's enamoured fwain longs to 
be made the captive bird that fings in his fair one's 
bower, that (be might liften to his fongs, and. reward 
them with lier kifles. The critick prefers the image 
of TheocrUus as more wild, more delicate, and more 
uncommon. 

It is natural for a lover to wifli that he might be 
any thing that could come near to his lady. But we 
more naturally defire to be that which (he fondles 
and carefles, than that which (he would avoid, at leaft 
would negleft. The fuperior delicacy of Theocritus 
I cannot difcover, nor can indeed find, that either in 
the one or the other image there is any want of deli- 
cacy. Which of the two images was lefs common 
in the time of the poet who ufcd it, for on that con- 
fideration the merit of novelty depends, I think it is 
now out of any critick*s power to decide. 

He remarks, I am afraid with too much jufticci 
that there is not a fingle new thought in the paftorals; 
and with equal reafon declares, that their chief beauty 
confifts in their correft and mufical verfification, 
which has fo influenced the Englifh ear, as to render 
every moderate rhymer harmonious. 

In his examination of the Mefliah, he juftly obferves 
fome deviations from the infpired author, which weak- 
en the imagery, and difpiritthe expreflion* 

On 
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On IVindJoT-forejl^ he' declares, I think without 
proof, that defcriptive poetry was by no means the 
excellence of Pope ; he draws this inference from the 
few images introduced in this poem, which would not 
equally belong to any other place. He muft inquire 
whether Windfor-forefl has in reality any thing pe- 
culiar. 

The ^tag-chafe is not, he fays, fo full, fo animated, 
«ind fo circumftantiated as Somervi lie's. Barely tofay^ 
that one performance is not fo good as another, is to 
criticife with little exaftnefs. But Po/)^ has diredled « 
tfiat we (hould in every work regard the author*s end. ' 
The Stag-chafe is the main fubjeft of Somervilley and 
might therefore be properly dilated into all its circum- 
ftances ; in Pope it is only incidental, and was to be 
difpatched in a few lines. 

He makes a juft obfervation, " that the dcfcription 
of the external beauties of nature is ufuaily the firft 
cfieA of a young genius, before he hath ftudied nature 
and paffions. Some of MiltofCs moll early as well as 
moft exquifite pieces are his Lycidas, rj/legro^ and 
// Penferofo, if we may except his ode on the Nativity 
of Qhrist, which is indeed prior in order of time, 
and in which a penetrating critick might have obfcrved 
the feeds of that boundlcfs imagination which was 
one day to produce the Paradife Lofl.** 

Mentioning Ihomfon and other defcriptive poets, 
he remarks, that writers fail in their copies for want 
of acquaintance with originals, and juftly ridicules 
thofe who think they can form juft ideas of valleys, 
mountains, and rivers, in a garret of the Strand. For 
this reafon I cannot regret with this author, that 
Pope laid afide his delign of writing Amei'ican pafto- 

rals; 
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rals; for as he muft have painted fcenes which he 
never faw, and manners which he never knew, his 
performance, though it might have been a pleafing 
ammfement of fancy, would have exhibited no rcprc- 
lentation of nature or of life. 

After the paftorals, the critick confiders the ly rick poe- 
try of Pope^ and dwells longeft on the ode of St. Ceci- 
Jia's day, which he, like the reft of mankind, places 
next to that of Dry den, and not much below it. He 
remarks after Mr. Spence, that the firft ftanza is a per- 
feft concert. The fecond he thinks a little flat ; he 
juftly commends the fourth, but without notice of the 
beft line in that ftanza or in the poem : 
Tranfported demigods ftood round. 
And men grew heroes at the found. 
In the latter part of the ode he objefts to the ftanza 
ortriumph ; 

Thus fong could reveal, &c. 
as written in a meafure ridiculous and burlefque, and 
juftifies his anfwer by obferving that Addifon ufcs the 
fame numbers in the fcene of Rofamond, between 
Grideline and Sir Trufty : 

How unhappy is he, &c. 
That the meafure is the fame in both paflages muft 
be confeffed, and both poets perhaps chofe their 
numbers properly ; for they both meant to exprefs a 
kind of airy hilarity. The two paflions of merriment 
and exultation are undoubtedly different ; they are as 
different as a gambol and a triumph, but each is a 
fpecies of joy ; and poetical meafures have not in any 
language been fo far refined as to provide for the fub- 
divifions of paffion. They can only be .adapted to 

general 
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general purpofes ; but the particular and minuter pro- 
priety muft be fought only in the fentiment and lan- 
guage. Thus the numbers are the fame in Colin*^ 
compUint, and in the ballad ofDariysLnd Joatt^though 
in one fadnefs is reprefented^ and in the other tran- 
quiUity; fo the meafure is the fame of Pope's UnfortHL* 
nate Lady and the Praife of Foiture. 

He obferves very juftly, that the odes both oiDry^ 
den and P(?/>tf conclude unfuitably and unnaturally with 
epigram i 

He then fpends a page upon Mr. Handers mufic to 
DryderC^ ode, and fpeaks of him with that regard which 
he has generally obtained among the lovers of found.. 
He finds fomething amifs in the air " With ravifhed 
** ears," but has overlooked or forgotten the grofleft 
fault in that compofition, which is that in this line : 

Revenge, revenge, Timothcus cries. 

He has laid much ftrefs upon the two latter words, 
which are merely words of conneftion, and ought in 
mufic to be confidered as parenthetical. 

From this ode is (Iruck out a digreflion on the nature 
of odes, and the comparative excellence of the ancients 
and moderns. He mentions the chorus which Pope 
wrote for the duke of Buckingham j and thence takes 
occafion to treat of the chorus of the ancients. He 
then comes to another ode of " T!he dying Chriftian to 
" his Sou/9* in which finding an apparent imitation of 
Flatmany he falls into a pieafing and learned fpecula- 
tion on the refembling paflages to be found in different 
poets. 

He mentions with great regard Pope^s ode on Sols* 
tude^ written when he was but twelve years old, but 

Vol. II. A a Qmits 
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omits to mention the poem on Silencey compofed, 1 
think, as early, with much greater elegance of di&ion, 
mufic of numbers, extent of obfervation, and force of 
thought. If he had happened to think on BaiUet\ 
chapter of Enfans celebresy he might have made on 
this occafion a very entertaining differtation on early 
excellence. 

He comes next to the EJfay on Criticifm, the ftupen- 
dous performance of a youth not yet twenty years old ^ 
and after having detailed the felicities of condition, to 
which he imagines Pope to have owed his wonderful 
prematurity of mind, he tells us that he is well informed 
this effay was firft written in profe. There is nothing 
improbable in the report, nothing indeed but what is 
more likely than the contrary ; yet I cannot forbear to 
hint to this writer and all others, the danger and wcak- 
nefs of trufting too readily to information. Nothing 
but experience could evince the frequency of falfe in- 
formation, or enable any man to conceive that fo 
many groundlefs reports fhould be propagated as every 
man of eminence may hear of himfelf. Some men 
relate what they think as what they know ; fome men 
of confufed memories and habitual inaccuracy afcribe 
' to ©ne man what belongs to another ; and fome talk on 
without thought or care. A few men are fufficient to 
broach faUehoods^ which are afterwards innocently dif- 
' fui'ed by fucct^ffive relators. 

He proceeds on examining paffage after pafTage of 
this eflay; but we muft pafs over all thefe criticifms 
to which we have not fomcthrng to add or to objedt, 
or whe - this uthor does not differ from the general 
Voice of mankind. ' We cannot agree with him in his 
*^cenfureof..the comparifon of a ftudent advtocing in 
'-••-' :. ji^ ._ fcicncc 
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fcience with a traveller palling the Alps, which is per- 
haps the beft (imile in our language ; that in which 
the moft exad refemblance is traced between things 
in appearance utterly unrelated to each other. That 
the laft line conveys no new idea^ is not true ; it makes 
particular what was before general. Whether the de- 
fcription which he adds from another author be, as he 
fays, more full and ftriking than that of Pope^ is not 
to be inquired. Pope's defcription is relative, and can 
admit no greater length than is ufually allowed to a 
;Gmile, nor any other particulars than fuch as form the 
correfpondence. 

Unvaried rhymes, fays this writer, highly difguft 
readers of a good ear. It is furely not the ear but the 
mind that is offended. The fault arifingfrom the ule 
of common rhymes is, that by reading the paft line the 
fecond may be gueffed, and half the compofition lofes 
the grace of novelty. 

On occafion of the mention of an alexandrine, the 
critic obferves, that " the alexandrine may be thought 
a modern meafure, but that Robert of Gloucefter's wife 
is an alexandrine, with the addition of two fyllables ; 
and that Sternhold and Hopkins tranflated the pfalms 
in the fame meafure of fourteen fyllables, though they 
are printed pth^rwife/' 

This feems not to be accurately conceived or ex- 
preffed : an alexandrine with the addition of two fylla- 
bles, is no more an alexandrine than with the detradion 
of two fyllables. Sternhold ard Hopkins did generally 
write in the alternate meafure of eight and fix fyl- 
lables; but Hopkins commonly rhymed the firft and 
third, Sternhold only the fecond and fourth : fo that 
Sternhold may be coniidered as writing couplets of 

A a a long 
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long lines ; but Hopkins wrote regular ftanzas. Fronl 
the praftice of printing the long lines of fourteen fyl- 
lables in two fliort lines, arofe the licence of fome of 
our poets, who, though profefling to write in ftanzas, 
neglefted the rhymes of the firft and third lines. 

Pope has mentioned Petrcniiis among the great 
names of criticlfm, as the remarker juftly obferves with- 
out any critical merit. It is to be fufpefted that Pope 
had never read his book, and mentioned him on the 
credit of two or three fentences which he had often 
feen quoted, imagining that where there was fo much 
there muft neceflawly be more. Young men in hafte 
to be renowned, too frequently talk of books which 
they have fcarcely feen. 

The revival of learning mentioned in this poem, af- 
fords an opportunity of mentioning the chief periods 
of literary hiftory, of which this writer reckons five j 
that of Alexander y of Ptolemy PhiladelpJfuSy of Augujlus^ 
oi Leo the Tenth, of Queen Anne. 

Thefe obfervations are concluded with a remark 
which deferves great attention : " In no poliflied na- 
tion, after criticifm has been much ftudied, and the 
rules of writing eftablifhed, has any very extraordinary 
book ever appeared.'* 

The Rape of ike Lock was always re^rded by Pope 
as the higheft produdtion of his genius. On occafion 
of this work, the hiftory of the comic hero is given ; 
and we are told that it defcended from Fajfoni to Boi- 
leau^ from Boilean to Gnrth^ and frohi Garth to Pope. 
Garth is mentioned perhaps with too much honour ; 
but all are confeffed to be inferior to Pope. There 
H in his remarks on this work no difcovery of any la- 
tent beauty, nor any thing fubtle or ftf iking ; he i$ 
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indeed commonly right, but has difcuffed no difficult 
queftion. 

The next pieces to be confidered are the Ferfes to 
the Memory of an unfortunate Lady, the Prolqgue t<\ Cato^ 
and Epilogue to Jane Shore. The firft piece he com- 
mends. On occafion of the fecond he digreffes, ac- 
cording to his cuftom, into a learned differtation on 
tragedies, and compares the Englifh and French with 
the Greek ftage. He juftly cenfures Cato for want of 
adion and of characters; but fcarcely does juftice to 
the fublimity of fome fpeeches and the philofophical 
exaftnefs in the fentiments, " The fimile of mount 
Atlas^ and that of the Numidian traveller fmothered in 
the fands, are indeed in charafter," fays the critic, 
" but fufficiently obvious." The fimile of the moun- 
tain is indeed common ; but of that of the traveller I 
do not remember. That it is obvious is eafy to fay, 
and cafy to deny. Many things are obvious when they 
are taught. 

He proceeds to criticife the other works oiAddifon^ 
till the epilogue calls his attention to Rowe^ whofe 
character he difcuffes in the fame manner with fuffici- 
ent freedom and fufficient candour. 

The tranflation of the epiftle of Sappho to Thaon is » 
next confidered : but Sappho and Ovid are more the 
fubjedks of this difquifition thanP(?p^.^We fliall there- 
fore pafs Qver it to a piece of more importance, the 
^pijlle of Eloifa to Abelardy which m.ay juftly be re- 
garded as one of the works on which the reputation of 
Pope will ftand in future times. 

The critic purfues Eloifa through all the changes of 
paffion, produces the paflages of her letters to which 
any allufion is made, and interfperfes many agreeably 

A a 3 particulars 
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particulars and incidental relations. There is not much 
profundity of criticifm, becaufe the beauties are fen- 
timents of nature, which the learned and the ignorant 
feel alike. It is juftly remarked by him, that the m(h 
of E/oifa for the happy paffage of Abelard into the 
other world, is formed according to the ideas of myftic 
devotion. 

Thefe are the pieces examined in this volume : whe- 
ther the remaining part of the work will be one vo- 
lume or more, perhaps the writer himfelf cannot yet 
inform us. This piece is, hdWever, a complete work, 
fo far as it goes ; and the writer is of opinion that he 
has difpatched the chief part of his talk : for he ven* 
tures to remark, that the reputation oiPope as a poet, 
among pofterity, will be principally founded on his 
Windfor-Foreft^ Rape of the Locky and E/oi/a to Abelard i 
while the fafts and characters alluded to in his late 
writings will be forgotten and unknown, and their 
poignancy and propriety little relilhed ; for wit and 
fatire are tranfitory arid periftiable, but nature and paf* 
lion are eternal. 

He has interfperfed fome paflagcsof Pt7/)tf's life, with 
which moft readers will be pleafed. When Pope was 
yet a child, his father, who had been a merchant in 
LonJoHy retired to Birrfie/d. He was taught to read 
by an aunt ; and learned to write without a mafter, by 
copying printed books. His father ufed to order him 
to make EngliJJi verfes, and would oblige him to cor- 
reft and retouch them over and over, and at laft could 
fay, " Thefe are good rhymes." 

At eight years of age, he was committed to one 
^averner a prieft, who taught him the rudiments of 
the Latin and Greek. At this time he met with Oglebf% 

Horner^ 
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HdfneTy which feized his attention ; he fell next upon 
Sandy's Ovid, and remembered thefe two tranflations 
with pleafure to the end of his life. 

About ten, being at fchool near Hyde-Pdrk-Corner^ 
he was taken to the play-houfe, and was fo ftruck with 
the fplendour of the drama, that he formed a kind of 
play out of Oglebyh 'Horner, intermixed with verfes of 
his own. He perfuaded the head-boys to aft this piece, 
and Ajax was performed by his matter's gardener. 
They were habited according to the piftures in Ogleby. 
At twelve he retired with his father to Windjor-Foreji, 
«nd formpd himfelf by ftudy in the beft Englifli poets. 

In this extraft it was thought convenient to dwell 
chiefly uppn fuch obfervations as relate immediately to 
fope, wiAout deviating with the author into incidental 
inquiries. We intend to kindle, not to extinguifli, 
curiofity, by this flight iketch of a work abounding 
with curious quotations and pleafing diliquifitions. He 
muft be much acquainted with literary hiftory, both 
of remote and late times, who docs not find in this 
cflay niany things which he did not know before : and 
if there be any too learned to be inftrufted in fafts or 
opinions, he may yet properly read this book as a juft 
fpecimen pf literary moderation. 
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REPLY 

TO A 

PAPER in the GAZETTEER 

of May 26, 1757*. 



IT is obfenred in the Czgc Gil BlaSy that an ex-» 
afperated author is not eafily pacified. I have, 
therefore, very little hope of making my peace with 
the writer of the Eight Days Journey: indeed fo 
little, that I have long deliberated whether I {hould 
not rather fit filently down under his difpleafure, 
than aggravate my misfortune by a defence of 
which my heart forebodes the ill fuccefs. Delibera- 
tion is often ufelefs. I am afraid that I have at laft 
made the wrong choice; and that I might better 
have refigned my caufe, without a ftruggle, to time 
and fortune, fince 1 (hall run the hazard of a new of- 
fence, by the neceffity of aiking him why he is angry. 

Diftrefs and terror often difcover to us thofe 
faults with which we Ihould never have reproached 
curfclves in a happy ftate. Yet, dejefted as I am, 
when I review the tranfaftion between me and this 
writer, I cannot find that I have been deficient in 
reverence. When his book was firft printed, he 
hints that I procured a fight of it before it was 
pubiifhed. How the fight of it was procured I 

* From the Literary MagazinCi Vol II. Page 953. 

do 
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do not now very exafltly remember ; but if my curio-^ 
fity was greater than my prudence, if I laid rafti hands 
on the fatal volume, I have furely fufiered like him 
who burft the boj: from which evil niftied into the 
world. 

I took it, however, and infpe&ed it as the work 
of an author not higher than myfclf ; and was con- 
firmed in my opinion, when I found that thcfe let- 
ters were not written to be printed. I concluded, howr 
ever, that though not written to be printedy they were 
printed to be ready and inferted one of them in the 
colledion of November laft. Not many days after I 
received a note, informing me, that I ought to have 
waited for a more corred: edition. This injundion 
was obeyed. The edition appeared, and I fuppofed 
myfelf at liberty to tell my thoughts upon it, as upon 
any other book, upon a royal manifefto, or an aft of 
parliament. But fee the fate of ignorant temerity ! 
I now find, but find too late, that inftead of a writer 
whofeonly power is in his pen; I have irritated an 
important member of an important corporation; a 
man who, as he tells us in his letters, puts horfes to 
his chariot. 

It was allowed to the difputant of old to yield up 
the controverfy with litile refiftance to the niafter of 
forty legions. Thofe who know how weakly naked 
truth can defend her advocates, would forgive me if 
I (hould pay the fame refpeft to a Governor of the 
Foundlings. Yet the confcioufnefs of my own refti- 
tude of intention incites me to aik once again, how 
I have offended. 

There are only three fubjefts upon which my 
vnlucky pen has happened to venture. . Tea l the 

author 
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author of the Journal ^ and the Foundling Ho(pi^ 
tal. 

Of Tea what have I faid ? That I have drank it 
twenty years without hurt, and therefore believe it 
not to be poifon : that if it dries the fibres, it canuQt 
ibften them; that if it cbnftringes, it cannot relax. 
I have modeftly doubted whether it has diminiflied 
the ftrength of our men, or the beauty of our women s 
and whether it much hinders the progrefs of our 
woollen or iron manufadiures ; but I allowed it to bt 
a barren fuperfluity, neither medicinal nor nutritious^ 
that neither fupplied ftrength nor cheerfulnefs, neither 
relieved wearinefs, nor exhilarated forrow: I in&rted^ 
without charge or fufpicion of falfehood, the fums 
exported to purchafe it » and propofed a law to pro* 
hibit it for ever. 

Of the author I unfortunately faid, that his injunc* 
tion was fomewhat too magifterial. This I faid before 
I knew that he was a Governor of the Foundlings ^ 
but he feems inclined to punilh this » failure of refpe<S:, 
as the czar of Mu/covy made war upon Sweden, becauie 
he was not treated with fuificient honours when be 
pafled through the country in difguife. Yet was not 
this irreverence without extenuation. Something was 
faid of the merit of meaning welly and the Journalift 
was declared to be a man wkcfe failings might well be 
pardoned for his virtues. This is the higheft praife 
which human gratitude can confer upon human merit; 
praife that would have more than fatisfied Titus or 
Augufiusy but which I muft own to be inadequate 
and penurious, when offered to the member of att 
important corporation. 

I am afked whether I meant to fatirize the man 
9 or 
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or criticife the writer, when I fay that he believes^ only 
perhaps becaufe he has inclination to believe ity that 
the Englifh and Dutch confume more 7'ea than the vafi 
empire of China ? Between the writer and the man I 
did not at that time confider the diftinftion. The 
writer I found not of more than mortal might, and \ 
did not immediately recoUeft that the man put horfes 
to his chariot. But I did not write wholly without 
confideration. I knew but two caufes of belief, evi- 
dence and inclination. What evidence the Journalift 
could have of the Chinefe confumption of Tea, I was 
not able to difcover. The officers of the Eaft-India 
Company are excluded, they beft know why, from 
the towns and the country of China ; they are treated as 
we treat gypfies and vagrants, and obliged to retire 
every night to their own hovel. What intelligence 
fuch travellers may bring is of no great importance. 
And though the miffionaries boaft of having once 
penetrated further, I think they have never calculated 
the Tea drank by the Chinefe. There being thus no 
evidence for his opinion, to what could I afcribe it 
but to inclination ? 

I am yet charged more heavily for having faid, that 
he has no intention to^ find any thing right at home. I 
believe every reader reftrained this imputation to the 
fubjrft which produced it, and fuppofed me to infi- 
nuate only that he meant to fpare no part of the 
Tea-table, whether eflence or circumftance. But this 
line he has leletted as an inftance of virulence and 
acrimony, and confutes it by a lofty and fplendid 
panegyrick on himfelf. He aflerts, that he finds 
many thin.^^s right at home, and that he loves his 
country aimoft to cnthufiafiii, 

I had 
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I bad not the lead doubt that he found in his 
countr}' many things to pleafe him ; nor did I fup- 
pofe that he defired the fame inverfion of every part 
of life, as of the ufe of Tea. The propofal of drink- 
ing Tea four fhewed indeed fuch a difpofition to 
. pradical paradoxes, that there was reafon to fear 
left fome fucceeding letter (hould recommend the 
drefs of the PiSiSj or the cookery -of the EJkimaux* 
However, I met with no other innovations, and there- 
fore was willing to hope that he found fomething 
right at home. 

But his love of his country feemed not to rife quite 
to enthufiafm, when, amidft his rage againft Tea, he 
nude a fmooth apology for the Eaft India Company, 
as men who might not ^hink themfelves obliged to 
be political arithmeticians. I hold, though no enthu- 
fiaftick patriot, that'every man who lives and trades 
under the proteftion of a community, is obligecf to 
confider whether he hurts or benefits thofe who pro- 
tedt him; and that the moft which can be indulged 
to private intereft is a neutral traffick, if any fuch can 
be, by which our country is not injured, though it 
may not be benefited. 

But he now renews his declamation againft Tea, 
notwithftanding the greatnefs or power of thofe that 
have intereft or inclination to fupport it. I know 
not of what power or greatnefs he may dream. The 
importers only have an intereft in defending it. I am 
fure they are not great, and I hope they are not pow- 
erful, Thofe whofe inclination leads them to con- 
tinue this praftice, are too numerous, but I believe 
their power is fuch, as the Journalift may defy with- 
out enthufiafm. The love of our country, when it 
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rifes to enthufiafm, is an ambiguous and uncertain 
virtue : when a man is enthufiaftick, he ceafes> to be 
reafonable, and when he once departs from reafon, 
what will he do but drink four Tea ? As the Jour- 
nalift, though enthufiaftically zealous for his country, 
has, with regard to fmaller things, the placid happinefs 
of philofophical indifference, I can give him no dif- 
turbance by advifing him to reftrain even the love of 
his country within due limits, left it (hould fometimes 
fwell too high, fill the whole capacity of his foul, and 
leave lefs room for the love of truth. 

Nothing now remains but that I review my po- 
rtions concerning the Foundling-HofpitaL What 
I declared laft month, I declare now once more, that 
I found none of the children that appeared to 
have heard of the catechifm. It is inquired how 
I wandered, and how I examined ? There is doubt- 
lefs fubtilty in the queftion ; I know not well how 
to anfwer it. Happily I did not wander alone; 
I attended fome ladies with another gentleman, who 
all heard and affifted the inquiry with equal grief 
and indignation. I did not conceal my obfer*- 
vations. Notice was given of this (hameful defedt 
foon after, at my requeft, to oAe of the higheft 
names of the fociety. This I am now told is incre- 
dible y but fince it is true, and the paft is out of hu- 
man power, the moft important corporation cannot 
make it falfe. But why is it incredible ? Becaufe in 
the rules of the hofpital the children are ordered to 
learn the rudiments .of religion. Orders are eafily 
made, but they do not execute themfelves. They fay 

their 
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their catechifm, at ftated times, under an able mafter* 
But this able mafter was, I think, not eleded before 
laft February ; and my vifit happened, if I miftake 
not, in November. The children were fliy when inter- 
rogated by a ftranger. This may be true, but the 
fame (hynefs I do not remember to have hindered 
them from anfwering other queftions : and I wonder 
why children fo much accuftomed to new fpedators 
Ihould be eminently (hy. 

My opponent, in the firft paragraph, calls the infe- 
rence that I made from this negligence, a hafty con- 
clufipn : to the decency of this expreffion I had no- 
thing to objeft : but as he grew hot in his career, his 
cnthufiafm began to fparkle ; and in the vehemence 
of his poftfcript, he charges my aflertions, and my 
reafons for advancing them, with folly and malice. 
His argumentation being fomewhat enthufiaftical, I 
cannot fully comprehend, but it feems to Hand thus : 
my infinuations are foolifh or malicious, fince I know 
not one of the Governors of the Hofpital ; for he 
that knows not the Governors of the Hofpital, muft 
be very foolifti or malicious. 

He has, however, fo much kindnefs for me, that 
he advifes me to confult my fafety when I talk of 
corporations. I know not what the mod important 
corporation can do, becoming manhood, by which my 
fafety is endangered. My reputation is fafe, for I can 
prove the fadt ; my quiet is fafe, for I meant well ; 
and for any other fafety, I am not ufed to be very 
folicitous. 

I am always forry when I fee any being labouring in 

vaios 
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vaio ; and in return for the Journalift*s attention to 
my fafety, I will confefs fome compaflion for his 
tumultuous rcfentment ; fince all his inveftives fume 
into the air, with fo little efFeft upon me, that I ftill 
efteem him as one that has the merit of meaning well; 
and ftill believe him to be a man whofe failings may 
^e juftly pardoned for his virtues. 
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INTR ODUCTION 

TO THE 

PROCEEDINGS of the COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED TO MANAOE THE 

Contributions begun at London^ Dec. 18, 1758, 

for cloathing French Prifoners of War. 



THE Committee cntrufted with the money con« 
tributed to the relief of the fubjedts of France^ 
now prifoners m the Britijk dominions, here lay be- 
fore the publick an exaft account of all the fums re- 
ceived and expended, that the donors may judge 
how properly their beqefaftions.haye been applied. 

Charity would lofe its name, were it influenced by 
fo mean a motive as human praife : it is therefore not 
intended to celebrate by any particular memorial, the 
liberality of fingle perfons, or diftinft focietiess it is* 
fufficient that their works praife them. 

Yet he who is far from fceking honour, may very 
juftly obviate cenfure. If a good example has been 
fet, it may lofe its influence by mifreprefentation ; and 
to free charity from reproach, is itfelf a charitable 
adion. 

Againft the relief of the French only one argu* 
ment has been brought ; but that one is fo popular 
and fpecious, that if it were to remain unexamined^ 

it 
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k would by many be thought irrefragable. It has beeo 
urged, that charity, like other virtues, may be impro- 
perly and unfeafonably exerted, that while we are 
relieving Frencbnaiy there remain many Englijhmen 
unrelieved ; that while we lavifli [nty on our enemies, 
we forget the mifery of our friends. 

Grant this aigument all it can prove, and what 
is the conclufion ? — ^That to lelieye the French is a 
good adion, buc that a better may be conceived* 
This is all the icfult, and this all is very little. 
To do the beft can feldom be the lot of man: it is 
fufficient if, when opportunities are prefented, he is 
ready to do good. How little virtue could be prac- 
tifed, if beneficence were to wait always for the moft 
proper objefts, and the nobleft occafions ; occafions 
that may never happen, and objeds that may never 
t)e found. 

It is far from certain, that a fingle Englijhmm will 
foffer by the charity to the French. New fcenes of 
mifery make new impreffions; and much of the cha- 
rity which produced thefe donations, may be fuppofed 
to have been generated by a fpecies of calamity never 
known among us before. Some imagine that the 
laws have provided all neceflary relief in common 
cafes, and remit the poor to the care of the publick ; 
fome have been deceived by fidtitious mifery, and 
are afraid of encourag^g impoflure ; many have ob- 
ierved want to be the effedb of vice, and confider 
cafual almigivers as patrons of idlenels. But all thefe 
difficulties vani(h in the prefent cafe : we know that 
£x the Prifoners of War there is no legal provifion ; 
we fee their diftreis, and are certain of its caufe; we 
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know that they are poor and naked, and poor and 
naked without a crime. 

But it is not neceflary to make any conceffions. 
The opponents of this charity muft allow it to be 
good, and will not eafily prove it not to be the beft. 
That charity is beft, of which the confequences are 
moft extenfive : the relief of enemies has a tendency 
to unite mankind in fraternal affedtion; to foften the 
acrimony of adverfe nations, and difpofe them to 
peace and amity : in the mean time, it alleviates cap- 
tivity, and takes away fomething fircmi the miferies of 
war. The rage of war, however mitigated, will 
always fill the world with calamity and horror: let 
it not then be unneceflarily extended ; let animoiity 
and hoftility ceafc together j and no man be longer 
deemed an enemy, than while his fword is drawn 
Ugainft us. 

The eSedls of thefe contributions may, perhaps, 
reach ftill further. Truth is beft fupported by virtue : 
we may hope from tbofe who feel or who fee our 
charity, that they (ball no longer deteft as herefy that 
religion, which makes its profefibrs the followers of 
Him, who has commanded us to << do good to them 
♦* tjiat bat? US." 
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ON THE 

BRAVERY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH COMMON SOLDIERS. 



By thofe who have compared the military genius 
of the Englijk with that of the French nation, it 
is remarked, that the French officers will always lead^ if 
thefoldiers will follows and that the Englijh foldiers will 
always follow^ if their officers will lead. 

In all pointed fentences, fome degree of accuracy 
niuil be facrificed to ooncifenefs ; and, in this compa- 
rifon, our officers feem to lofe what our foldiers gain. 
I know not any reafbn for fuppofing that the Englijk 
officers are lefs willing than the French to lead ; but it 
is, I think, univerfally allowed, that the Englijh fol- 
diers are more willing to follow* Our nation may 
boaft, beyond any other people in the world, of 
a kind of epidemick bravery, difTufed equally through 
all its ranks. We can (hew a pealantry of heroes, 
and fill our armies with clowns, whofe courage may 
vie with that of their general. ' 

There may be fome pleafure in tracing the caufes 
of this plebeian magnanimity. The qualities which 
commonly make an army formidable, are long habits 
of regularity, great exadnefs of difcipline, and great 
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confidepce in the commander. Regularity may» in 
time, produce a kind of mechanical obedience to 
iignals and commands, like that which the perverle 
Carte/tans impute to animals ; difcipline may imprefs 
fuch an awe upon the mind, that any danger (hall be 
lefs dreaded thap the danger of puniQiment ; and con- 
fidence in the wifdom or fortune of the general, mzjf 
induce the foldiers to follow him blindly to the moft 
dangerous enterprize. 

What may be done by difcipline and regularity, 
may be fcen in the troops of the Ruffian emprefs 
and PruJUan monarch. We find that they may be 
broken without confufion, and repulfed without 
flight. 

But the Englijk troops have none of thefe rcqui- 
iites in any eminent degree. Regularity is by no 
means part of their charafter i they are rarely exer-r 
cifed, and therefore (hew very little dexterity in their 
evolutions as bodies of men, or in the manual u(e of 
their weapons as individuals; they neither are thought 
by others, nor by themfelves, more aftive or exadfc 
than their enemies, and therefore derive none of their 
courage frorn fuch imaginary fuperiority. 

The manner in which they are difperfed in quarters 
over the country dqring times of peace, natur^ly pro^ 
duces laxity of difcipline ; they are very little in fight 
of their officers j and, when they are not engaged \i\ 
the Uight dyty of the gu^rd, afp fuffered to live every 
man his own way. 

The equajity of Englijh privileges, the imparr 
tiality of our laws, the freedom of our tenures, and 
the prpfperity of our trade, difpofe us very little tq 
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itverence of fuperiors« It is not to suiy great efteem 
of the officers that the EngliJIi foidier is indebted for 
his fpirit in the hour of battle t for perhaps it does 
not often happen that he thinks much better of his 
leader than of himfelf. The French count, who has 
lately publifhed the Art of War^ remarks how much 
foldiers are animated, when they fee all their dangers 
Ihared by thofe who were born to be their mailers, 
and whom they confider as beings of a different rank. 
The EngliJIman delpifes fuch motives of courage : he 
was born without a mafter \ and looks not on any 
man, however dignified by lace or titles, as deriving 
from nature any claims to his re(pe&, or inheriting 
any qualities fuperior to his own. 

There are fome, perhaps, who would imagine that 
every Englijhman fights better than the fubjefts of 
abfblute governments, becaufe he has more to defend. 
But what has the Englijh more than the French foi- 
dier? Property they are both commonly without. 
Liberty is, to the loweft rank of every nation, little 
more than the choice of working or ftarviiig; and this 
choice is, I fuppofe, equally allowed in every country. 
The EngUJIi foidier feldom has his head very full of 
the conilitution; nor has there been, for more than a 
century, any war that put the property or liberty of a 
fingle Englijhman in danger. 

Whence then is the courage of the Englijh vulgar ? 
It proceeds, in my opinion, from that diflblution 
of dependance which obliges every man to regard 
his own charafter. While every man is fed by his 
own hands, he has no need of any fervile arts ; he 
may always have wages for his labour; and is no 
leis neceflary to his employer, than his employer is 
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to him. While he looks for no proteftion frota 
others, he is naturally roufed to be his own proteftof j 
and having nothing to abate his efteem of himfelf, be 
confequently afpifes to the efteem of others. Thus 
every man that crouds our ftreets is a man of honour, 
difdainful of obligation, impatient of reproach, and 
defirous of extending his reputation among thofe of 
his own rank ; and as courage is in mofl frequent ufe, 
the fame of courage is moft eagerly purfued. From 
this negleft of fubordination I do not deny that fome 
inconveniencies may from time to time proceed: 
the power of the law does not always fufficiently fup- 
ply the want of reverence, or maintain the proper 
diflindtion between different ranks; but good and 
evil will grow up in this world together ; and they 
who complain, in peace, of the infolence of the po- 
pulace, muft remember, that their infolence in peace 
is bravery In war. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

ON TBI 

Plans ofFcred for the Conftruaion of 
Black-Friars Bridge. 

InTHMi Letters, to the Printer, of the Gazetteer. 



LETTER I. 
SIR, Dec. 1, 1759. 

THE Plans which have been offered by dif- 
ferent architcas, of different reputation and 
abilities, for the Conftruftion of the Bridge intended 
to be built at Black-Friars, are, by the rejeftion of 
the greater part, now reduced to a fmall number ; in 
which fmall number three are fuppofed to be much 
fuperior to the reft; fo that only three architedts are 
now properly competitors for the honour of this great, 
employment ; hy two afivhcm are propofed fmicircular 
and by the other elliptical arches. 

The queftion is, therefore, whether an elliptical or 
femicircular arch is to be preferred ? . 

The firft excellence of a bridgp built for com- 
merce over a large river, is ftrength j for a britlge 
which cannot (land, however beautiful, will boaft 
its beauty but a little while j the ftronger arch is. 
therefore to be preferred, and much more to be 
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preferred, if with greater ftrength it has greyer 
beauty. 

Tbofe who are acquainted with the mathematical 
principles of architedkure, are not many; and yet 
fewer are they who will, upon any fingle occafion, 
<ndure any laborious ftretch of thought, or harais. 
their minds with unaccuftomed inveftigations* Wc 
(hall therefore attempt to fiicw the wtaknefs of the 
iUipical ank^ by arguments which appeal iimply to 
common reafon, and which will yet ftand ther teft of 
geometrical examination. 

All arches have a certain degree of weaknels. No 
hollow building can be equally ftrong with a folid mz&^ 
of which every upper part prefles perpendicularly 
upon the lower. Any weight kid upon the top of 
an arch, has a tendency to force that , top inio thd 
vacuity below; and the arch thus loaded on the top, 
Hands only becaufe the flones that fonu it, being 
wider id the upper than in the lower parts, that part 
that fills a wider fpace cannot fall through a (pace le(» 
wide ; but the force which laid upon a flat would 
prefs diredly downwards, is difperfed each way in a 
lateral direfbion, as the parts of a beam are pulhed 
out to the right and left by a wedge driven between 
them. In proportion as the flones are wider at the 
top than at the bottom, they can lefs eafily be forced 
downwards, and as their lateral furfaces tend more 
from the centre to each fide, to fo much moie is the 
prefTure direAed laterally towards^ the piers, and (b 
much lefs perpendicularly towards the vacuity. 

Upon this plain principle the femicircular arch 

may be demonHrated to excel in ftrei^h the ellip- 

8 tical 
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dcA sirch, which approaching nearer to a ftrait line, 
muft be conftruded with ftbnes whoTe diminutioa 
downwards is very little> and of which the preflure ir 
almoft perpendicular. 

It has yet been fometimes afierted by hardy igno« 
ranee, that the elliptical arch is ftronger than the fe-* 
jnicircular; or tn other terms, that any mz& is more 
ftrongly fupported the lefs it refts upon the fupporters. 
If the elliptical arch be equally ftrong with the femi^ 
circular, that is, if an arch, by approaching to a ftrait 
line, lofes none of its ftability^ it will follow, that all 
arcuation is ufeleTs^ and that the bridge may at laft» 
without any inconvenience, confift of ftone laid in 
ftrait lines from pillar to pillar. But if a ftrait line 
will bear no wdght> which is evident at the firft view» 
it is plain likewife, that an ellipfis will bear very little; 
and that as the arch is more curved, its ftrength is 
increafed. 

Having thus evinced the fuperbr ftrength of the 
fcmicircular arch, we have fufficiently proved, that it 
ought to be preferred ; but to leave no objeftion un- 
prevented, we think it proper likewife to obferve, that 
the elliptical arch muft always appear to want elevation 
and dignity y and that if beauty be to be determined by 
fuffrages, the elliptical arch will have little to boaft, 
fince the only bridge of that kind has now ftood two 
iundred years without imitation. 

If in oppofition to thefe aiguments, and in defiance 
at once of right reafon and general authority, the el- 
liptical arch Ihould at laft be chofen, what will the 
world believe, than that fome other motive than rea- 
fon influenced the determination ? And fome degree 
of partiality cannot but be fufpetfled by him, who has 

been 
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been told that ont of the judges appointed to decide 
this queftion, is Mr. M-^/M-^, who having by igno- 
rance or thoughtleflhefs^ dhezdf preferrad the elliptical 
arch, will probably think himfelf obliged to maintain 
his own judgment, though his opinion will avail but 
littk with the publick, when it is known that Mr^ 
S — pf^n declares it to be falfe. 

He that in the lift of the committee choferi for tli^ 
fupcrintendency of the bridge, reads many of the moft 
illuftrious names of this great city, will hope that the 
greater number will have more reverence for the opi- 
nion of pofterity, than to difgrace themfdvesi and the 
metropolis of the kingdom, in compliance with any 
man, who, inftead of voting, afpires to diftatc, per- 
haps without any claim to fijch fuperlority, either by 
greatnefs of birth, dignity of employment^ extent erf 
knowledge^ or largenefs of fortune. 

LETTER II. 

SIR, Dec. S, 1759. 

T N queftions of general concern, there is no law 
of government, or rule of decency, that forbids 
open examination and publick difcuffion, I (hall 
therefore not betray, by a mean apolc^y, that right 
which no man has power, and, I fuppofe, no wife man 
has defire to refufe me ; but fliall confider the Letter 
publiftied by you laft Friday^ in defence of Mr. M^% 
dejGgn for a new bridge. 

Mr. M propofes elliptical arches. It ha$ 

been objedled that elliptical arches are weak, and 
therefore improper for a bridge of commerce, in a 
country where greater weights are ordinarily carried 

by 
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by land than perhaps in- any 6ther part of the world. 
That there is an elliptical bridge at Phr'ence is ak 
lowed,' but the objeftors maintain; that' its liability is 
fo much doubted, that carts are not permitted to pafe 
over it, . ^ •. . 

To this no anfwer is made, but that it was built 
for coaches;' and if it had been built ft>r tarts, it 
would have been made ftronger : thus all the control 
Vertifts agree, that the bridge is too weak for carts; 
and it is of little importance, whether carts are prohi^ 
bited becaufe the bridge is weak, or wherfierthe ar- 
chiteft, knowing that carts were prohibited, voluntarily 
conftrudted a weak bridge. The inftability of the el- 
liptical arch has been fufficleiitly proVfed by argument, 
and jimmanutrsBXtcmpl has proved it byexatiiple. 

The iron rail, whether gilt or vamiftied,- appears to 
me unworthy 'of debate, I fuppofe evcfiy judicious 
eye will difcern it to be- miilute and trifling, equally 
unfit to mike a part of a great defign, whatever be its 
colour. I (hall only obferve how little the writer un- 
derftands his own pofitions, when he recommends it to 
bp caft in whole pieces from pier to pier. That iron 
forged is ftronger than iron caft, every fmith can in- 
form him ; and if it be caft in large pieces, tlie frac- 
ture of a fingle bar muft be repaired by a new piece. 

The abrupt rife, which is feared from firm circular 
arches, niay be eaiily prevented, by a little extenfion 
of the abutment at each end, which will take away the 
objection, and add almoft nothing to the expence. 

The whole of the argument in favour of Mr. M , 

is only that there is an elliptical bridge at Florence, and 
an iron baluftrade at Rome ; the bridge is owned to be 
weak, and the iron baluftrade we confider as mean ; 

, and 
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and ai^ loth that our own country fhould unite two 
follies in a publick work. 

The architrave of Perauii^ which has been pom* 
pouflj produced, bears nothing but its entablature i 
and is fo far from owing its fupport to the artful fee- 
tion of the flone, that it is held together by cramps of 
iron ; to which I am afraid Mr. A/— mufl have rc- 
courfet if he perfifts in his ellipfis, or, to ufe the words 
of his vindicator, forms his arch of four foments of 
circles drawn from four different centres. 

That Mr. M obtwied the prize of the archi^ 
tefture at Romcy a few months ago, is willingly con-^ 
fefled ; nor do his opponents doubt that he obtained 
it by deferving it. May he continue to obtain what- 
ever he deferves; but let it not be prefumed that a 
prize granted at Rtmu^ implies an irrefiftible degree of 
ikill. The competition b only between boys, and the 
prize given to excite laudable induftry, not to reward 
confummate excellence. Nor will the i!^t||ge of the 
Ramans much advance any name among thofe who 
know, what no man of fcience will deny, that archi* 
tefture has for fome time degenerated at Rime to the 
loweft ftate, and that the Pantheon is now deformed 
by petty decorations. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, &€• 
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L E T T E R IIL 

SIR, Dec. 15, 1759. 

TT IS the common fete of erroneous pofitions, that 
they are betrayed by defence, and obfcured by 
explanation ; that their authors deviate from the main 
queflion into incidental difquifitions, and raife a mift 
where they (hould let in light. 

Of all thefe concomitants of errors, the Letter of 
. Dec. lo, in favour of elliptical arches, has afforded 
examples. A great part of it is Ipent upon digref- 
iions. The writer allows, that the firft excellence of a 
bridge is undoubtedly firength ; but this conceflion af- 
fords him an opportunity of telling us, that ftrengtb, 
or provifion againft decay, lias its limits ^ and of men* 
tioning the Monument and Cupola, without any 
advance towards evidence or argument. 

The firjl excellence of a bridge is now allowed to be 

firength \ and it has been afferted, that a femi-elliplis 

has lefs firength than a femlcircle. To this he firft 

anfwers, that granting this pofition for a moment^ the 

femi-ellipfis may yet have ftrength fufficient for the 

purpofcs of commerce. This grant, which was made 

but for a moment, needed not to have been made at 

all y for before he concludes his Letter, he undertakes 

to prove, that the elliptical ai'ch ntujl in all refpeSs be 

fuperior in firength to the femicircle. For this daring 

aflertion he made way by the intermediate paragraphs ; 

in which he obferves, that the convexity of a femi-ellipfis 

may be increafed at will to any degree that ftrength may 

jequire ; which is, that an elliptical arch may be made 

]fk elliptical, to be a»de le& weak; or that an arch, 

which 
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which by its elliptical form is fuperior in ftrength to 
the fcmicircle,. njay becojjic almoft as ftrong as a fe- 
micircle, by being made almoft femicircular. 

That the longer diameter of an ellipfis may be 
ihortenedy till it iball differ little from a circle, b in- 
.difputably true ; but why (hould the writer forget the 
femicircle differs as little from fuch an ellipfis ? It 
feems that the difference, whether fmall or great, is to 
the advantage of the femicircle ; for he does not pro- 
-mife that the elliptical arch, with all the convexity that 
his imagination can confer, will ftand without cramps 
ef iroHy and melted lead^ and large ft ones y and a very 
thick arch ; afliftanjce? which the femicircle docs not 
require, and whiqh can be yet lefs required by a femi- 
eliipfis, which \% in all refpeSs fuperior inftrength. 

Of a man who loves oppofition fo well, as to be 
thus at variance with himfelf, little doubt can be made 
of his contrariety to others ; nor do 1 think myfelf en- 
titled to complain of difregard from one, with whom 
the performances of antiquity have fo little weight ; 
yet in defiance of ^1 this contemptuous fuperiority, I 
muft again venture to declare, that a ftrait line will 
hear no weight \ being convinced, that not even the 
icicnce of Vajari can make that form ftrong which the 
laws of nature have condemned to weaknels. By th$ 
polition, that a ftrait line zvitl hear nothings is meant, 
that // recei^jes nojirengthfromftraituefs \ for that many 
bodies, laid in ftrait lines, will fypport weight by the 
cohefion of their parts, every one has foynd, who has 
feen diflics on a flielf, or a thief upon the gallows. It 
is not denied, that ftones rnay be fo crullied tpgether 
by enormous prefTurc pn each fide, that a heavy mafs 

niay 
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tti^y fafely be laid upon them ; but the ftrength muft , 
be derived merely from the lateral refiftance j and the 
line fo loaded will be itfelf part of the load. . 

The femi-clUptical arch has one recommendation 
yet unexamined ; we are told that it is difficult of 
execution. Why difficulty (hould be chofen for its 
own fake, I ain not able to difcover ; but it muft not 
be forgotten, that as the convexity is increafed, the 
difficulty is leffened ; and I know not well whether 
this writer, who appears equally ambitious of difficulty 
and ftudious of ftrength, will wifti to increafe the con- 
vexity for the gain of ftrength, or to leffen it for the 
Jove of difficulty. 

The friend of Mr. A f ■■ . , however he may be 
miftaken in (bme of his op'mions, does not want th^ 
appearance of reafon, when he prefers fads to theo* 
ries ; and that I may not difmifs the queftion withi- 
out fome appeal to fafts, I will borrow an example, 
fuggefted by a great artift, and recommended to thofe 
who may ftill doubt which of the two arches is the 
ftronger, to prefs aq e^ firft on the ends, and then 
Tipon the fides. 

I am> Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
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SOME THOUGHTS 
ov 

AGRICULTURE, 

Both Amciemt and Modekn: 

With an Account of the Honour due to aii 
English Farmer*. 



AGRICULTURE, inthe primeval ages, WW 
the common parent of traffick ; for the opu- 
lence of mankind then confifted in cattle, and the pro* 
cluft of tillage; which are now very eflential for the 
promotion of trade in general, but more particularly 
fo to fuch nations as are mod abundant in cattle^ corn, 
and fruits. The labour of the Farmer gives employ- 
ment to the manu&fturer, and yields a fupport for the 
other parts of a community : it is now the fpriog 
which fets the whole grand machine of conunerce in 
motion ; and the fail could not be (pread without the 
ai&ftance of the plough. But, though the Farmers 
are of fuch utility in a (late, we find them in genend 
too much difregarded among the politer kind of peo«- 
pie in the prefent age ; while we cannot help obferv* 
ing the honour that antiquity has always paid to the 
profeflion of the hu(bandman : which naturally leads 
us into fome refleftions upon that occafion. 

Though mines of gold and filver fhould be ex<- 
baufted, and the fpecies made of them loft; though 

• From the Vifitcr, for fthnfttrj 1 756, p, 59. 
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diamonds and pearls (hould remain concealed in the 
bowels of the earth, and the womb of the fea; though 
commerce with ftrangers be prohibited j though all 
arts which have no other objcft than fplendor and 
embelliftiment, (hould be abolifhed ; yet the fertility 
of the earth alone would afford an abundant fupply 
for the occafions of an induftrious people, by fur- 
nifhing fubfiftence for them, and fuch armies ats (hould 
be muftered in their defence. We,- therefore, ought 
not to be furprized, that Agriculture was in fo much 
honour among the ancients: for it ought rather to 
feem wonderful that it fbould ever ceafe to be fo, and 
that the moft neceffary and moft indifpenfable of all 
profeffions (hould have fallen into any contempt. 

Agriculture was in no part of the world in higher 
con(ideration than Egypt^ where it was the paiticular 
objedt of government and policy : nor was any country 
ever better peopled, richer, or more powerful. The 
Satrap^y among the AJJyrians and PerJianSy were re- 
warded, if the lands in their governments were well 
^cultivated ; but were punilhed, if that part of their 
duty was negleded. Africa abounded in corn y but 
the moft famous countries were ThracCy Sardiniay and 
Sicily. 

CatQy the cenfor, has juftly called Sicily the maga- 
zine and nur(ing mother of the Roman people, who 
were fupplied from thence with almoft all their corn, 
both for the ufe of the city, and the fubfiftence of her 
armies : though we alfo find in Livyy that the Romans 
received no inconfiderable quantities of corn from 
Sardinia. But, when Rome had nmde hcrfclf miftre^ 
of Carthage and AUxandriay Africa and E^ypt became 
Jier ftore-houfcs : for tbofe cities fcnt fudi numerous 

Vol. II, Cc fle«t$ 
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fleets every year, freighted with corn to Rome, that 
Alexandria alone annually fupplied twenty millions of 
buftiels : and, when the harveft happened to fail m 
one of thefe provinces, the other came in to its aid^ 
and fupportcd the metropolis of the world y which, 
without this fupply, would have been in danger of 
perilhing by famine. Rome z^vtdWy faw herfelf reduced 
to this condition under Atigufius ; for there remained ' 
only three days provifion of corn in the city : and that 
prince was fo full of tendernefs for the people, that he 
bad refoived to poifon himfelf, if the expefted fleets 
did not arrive before the expiration of that time ; but 
they came ; and the prefervation of tl>c Romans was 
attributed to the good fortune of their emperor : but 
wife precautions were taken to avoid the like danger 
for the future. 

When the feat of empire was tranfplanted to Coti" 
ftaniinople, that city was fupplied in the fame manner: 
and when the emperor Septimius Severus died, there 
was corn in the publick magazines for feven years, 
expending daily 75,000 bufhels in bread, for 600,000 
men. 

The ancients were no lefs induftrious in the cultiva* 
tion of the vine than in that of corn, though they 
applied themfelves to it later : for Noah planted it by 
order, and difcovered the uft that might be made oi 
the fruit, by preffing out and prcferving the juice. 
The vine was carried by the offspring of Noah into 
the feveral countries of the world : but AJia was the 
firfl to experience the fweets of this gift ; from whence 
it was imparted to Ettrope and Africa^ Greece and Uafy^ 
which were diftinguifhcd in fo many other refpedts, 
were particularly fo by the excellency of their wines. 

• ^ Giiue 
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-iireece was moft celebrated for the *ine5 of Cyprusi 
Le/bos, and CAio; the former of which is in great 
jdteem at prefent : though the cultivation of the vine 
has been geiierally fuppreffed in the Turkiji dominions: 
As the Romans were indebted to the Grecians for the 
arts and fciences, fo were they likewife for the im- 
provertieht of their wines j the beft of which were 
produced in the country of Capua^ and were called 
the Majjicky CaleHidHj Formiatiy Cacubdn-^ and Paler^ 
niaHy fo much celebrated by Horace. Domitian pafled 
an ediA for deltroying all the vines» and that no more 
jQiould be planted throughout the greateft part of the 
iveft; which continued almoft two hundred years after- 
'i*ards, when the emperor Probus employed his foldiers 
.in planting vines in EuropCy in the fame manner as 
Hannibal had foimeriy employed his troops in plant- 
ing diye^trees \n Africa. Some of the ancients have 
-endeavoured to prove* that the cultivation of vines is 
.most beneficial than any other kind of hufoandry: 
but, if this was thought fo in the time of Co/umel/a, 
•it is very diferent at prefent ; nor were all the ancients 
of his opinion, for fcveral gave the preference to 
pafture lands* 

The breeding of cattle has always been confidered 
as an important part of Agritulture. The riches of 
Abraiawiy Labaky and Joby confided in their flocks 
and herds. We alfo find from Laiinus in yirgily and 
Uiyjfia in Homery that the wealth of thofe princes con- 
.iifted in cattle* It was likewife the fame among the 
Romansy till the introdu&ion of hioney^ which put a 
value tipon commodities^ and eftabliihed a new kind 
of barter, f^atrro has not difdaincd to give an ext^^ti- 
iiveaceottmtx)f all the beafts that are of any ufe to tl.e 

G c a country. 
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country, either for tillage, breeds carriage, or otlitfr 
conveniencies of man. And Cato, tlie cenfor, was of 
opinion, that the feeding of cattle was the moft certain 
and fpeedy method of enriching a country. 

Luxury, avarice, injuftice, violence, and ambition, 
take up their ordinary refidence in populous cities; 
while the hard and laborious life of the hufbandman 
will not admit of thefe vices. The honeft Farmer 
lives in a wife and happy Hate, which inclines him to 
juftice, temperance, fobriety, fincerity, and every virtue 
that can dignify human nature. This gave room for 
the poets to feign, that AJlraa^ the Goddefs of Juftice, 
had her laft refidence among hufbandmen, before (he 
quitted the earth. Hefiod and Firgil have brought the 
alTiftance of the Mufes in praife of Agriculture. Kings, 
generals, and philofophers, have not thought it un- 
worthy their birth, rank, and genius, to leave precepts 
to pofterity upon the utility of the hufbandman's pro- 
fefTion. HierOy AtialuSy and Archelaus^ kings of Syracfffi!^ 
Pergamus, and Cappadocia^ have compofed books for \ 
fupporting and augmenting the fertility of their differ^ 
ent countries. The Carikagittiati general^ Mifgo^ wrote 
twenty^eight volumes upon this fubjeft ; zndCaio, the ' 
cenfor, followed bis example. Nor have PlaiOy Xeno- 
phoHy and Arijioile, omitted this article, which makes 
an effential part of thcfar politicks. And C/V^r^, fpeak- 
ing of the writings of Xenuphorty fays, " How fully 
" and excellently does he, in that book called his 
" Oeconomicks^ fet out the advantages of huibandry, 
" and a country life ?" 

When Britain was fubjeft to the Romans^ flic annu- 
ally fupplied them with great quantities of corn^ and 
the Ifle of Anglejea was then looked uponas the granary 

for 
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for the weftern provinces: but the Britons^ both 
under the Romafu and Saxotis, were employed like 
Haves at the plough. On the intermixture of the 
Danes aiul Nannans^ poffeffions were better regulated, 
and the ftate of vaffalage gradually declined, till it 
was entirely wore off under the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Edward VI. for they hurt the old nobility by fa- 
vouring the commons, who grew rich by trade, and 
purchafdd eflates. 

The wines of France, Portugal, and Spain, are now 
the beft J while Italy can only boaft of the wine made 
in T^ujcany. The breeding of cattle is now chiefly con* 
fined to Denmark and Ireland. The corn of Sicily is 
flill in great efteem, as well as what is produced in the 
northern countries: but England is the happieft fpot in 
the univerfe for all the principal kinds of Agriculture, 
and efpecially its great produce of com. 

The improvement of our landed eftates, is the en- 
richment of the kingdom : for, without this, how could 
we carry on our manufaAures, or profecute our com- 
merce ? We Thould look upon the Englijh Farmer as 
the mod ufefiil member of fociety. His arable 
grounds not only fupply his fellow-fubjefts with all 
kinds of the bed grain, but his induftry enables him 
to export great quantities to other kingdoms, which 
might otherwife ftarve ; particularly Spain and Portu^ 
gal: for, in one year, there have been exported 
51,520 quarters of barliey, 219,781 of malt, 1,920 
of oatmeal, 1,329 of rye, and 153,343 of wheat; 
the bounty on which amounted to 72,433 pounds. 
What a fund of treafure arifes from his pafture lands, 
which breed fuch innumerable flocks of (beep, and 
afford fuch fine herds of cattle, to feed Britons, and 

C c 3 cloath 
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cloath mankind ! He rears flax and hennp for the mail- 
ing of linen ; while his plantations of ipples and hops 
fupply him with generous kinds of liqqors. 

The land-tax, when at four ihilUngs in the pound, - 
produces 2,000,000 pounds a year. Thisarifes fton\ 
the labour of the hufbandman : it is a great fum : but 
how greatly is it increafed by the means it fumifl>cs 
for trade ? Without the induftry of the Farmer, the 
mapfadturer could have no goods to fupply the mer- 
4:hant, nor the merchant find any employment for the 
mariners : trade would be ftagnated ; riches would 
be of no advantage to the great s and labour of np 
fervice to the poor. 

The Romans^ as hiftonans aQ allow, 
Sought, in extreme diftrefs, the rural plough ; 
Jo triumphe I for the village fwain 
Rctir'() to b^ a nobleman * again. 

* Cincinnatus, 
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AGRICULTURE* 



AT my laft vijty I took the liberty of mention- 
ing a fubjedt, which, I think, is not confidered 
with attention proportionate to its importance. No- 
thing can more folly prove the ingratitude of man- 
kind, a crime often charged upon them, and often de- 
nied, than the little regard which the difpofers of ho- 
norary rewards have paid to Agriculture \ which is 
treated as a fubjedt fo remote from common life, by 
all thofe who do not immediately hold the plough, or 
give fodder to the ox, that I think there is room to 
queftion, whether a great part of mankind has yet been 
informed that life is fuftained by the fruits of the earth. 
I was once indeed provoked to afk a lady of great 
eminence for genius, Whether Jlie knew of what bread is 
made ? 

I have already obferved, how differently Agrictthure 
was confidered by the heroes and wife men of the 
Koman commonwealth, and Ihall now only add, that 
even after the emperors had made great alteration in 
the fyftem of life, and taught men to portion out their 

• From the Vifitcr, ior March 1756, p# ixi. 
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efteem to other qualities than ufefulnefs, AgricMliure 
fill] maintained its reputation, and was taught by the 
polite and elegant Celfus among the other arts. 

The ufefulnefs of Agriculture I have abready Ihcwn ; 
I fliall now, therefore, prove its neceffity : and having 
before declared^that it produces the chief riches of a 
nation, I (hall proceed to fhew, that it gives its only 
riches, the only riches which we can call our own, and 
of which we need not fear either deprivation or dimi'- 
nution* 

Of nations, as of individuals, the iirft bleiling is ra« 
dependence. Neither the man nor the people can be 
happy to whom any human power can deny the necef- 
faries or conveniences oS life. There is no way of 
living without the need of foreign affiftance, but by 
the produft of our own land, improved by our own 
labour. Every other fource of plenty is perilhable or 
capTual. 

Trade and manufaftures muft be confeffed often 
to enrich countries; and we ourfelves are indebted 
to them for thofe (hips by which we now command 
the fea, from the equator to the poles, and for thofe 
fums with which we have (hewn ourfelves able to arm 
the nations of the north in* defence of regions in the 
wcftern hemifphcre. But trade and manufadures^ 
however profitable, muft yield to the cultivation of 
lands in ufefulne(s and dignity. 

Commerce, however we may pjeafe ourfelves with 
the contrary opinion, is one of the daughters of for- 
tune, inconftant and deceitful as her mother; (he 
chufes her refidence where (he is les^ft expected, and 
Ihifts her abode, when her continuance is in appear- 
ance 
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ancc moft firmly fettled. Who can read of the pre- 
fcnt diftreffes of the Genoefe^ whofe only choice now 
remaining is, from what monarch they fliall folicit 
proteftion ? Who can fee the Haitfeatick towns in 
ruins, where perhaps the inhabitants do not always equal 
the number of the houfes ; but he will fay to him- 
felf, Thefe are the cities, whofe trade enabled them 
once to give laws to the world, to whofe merchants 
princes fcnt their jewels in pawn, from whofe trcafuries> 
armies were paid, and navies fupplied ! And who can 
then forbear to confider trade as a weak and uncertain 
bafis of power, and wifti to his own country greatnefe 
more folid, and felicity more durable ? 

It is apparent, that every trading nation flourifhes, 
while.it can be faid to flourifh, by the courtefy of 
others. We cannot compel any people to buy from 
us, or to fell to us. A thoufand accidents may pre- 
judice them in favour of our rivals ; the workmen or 
another nation may labour for lefs price, or fome ac- 
cidental improvement, or natural advantage, may pro- 
cure a juft preference to their commodities ; as expe- 
rience has (hewn, that there is no work of the hands, 
which, at different times, is not bcft performed in dif- 
ferent places. 

Traffick, even while it continues in its ftate of pro- 
fperity, muft owe its fuccefs to Agricnliure ; the mate- 
rials of manufafture are the produce of the earth. 
The wool which we weave into cloth, the wood 
which is formed into cabinets, the metals which are 
forged into weapons, are fupplied by nature with the 
help of art. Manufaftures, indeed, and profitable 
manufaftures, are fometimes raifed from imported 

materials. 
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materials, but then we arc fubje(fVed a fecond time to 
the caprice of our neighbours. The natives of Lfm-- 
hardy might eafily refolve to retain their filk at home, 
and employ workmen of their own to weave it. And 
this will certainly be done when they grow wife and 
jnduftrious> when they have fagacity to difcem their 
true intereft, and vigour to purfue it. 

Mines are generally confidered as the great (burces 
of wealth, and fuperficial obfervers have thought the 
poffeffion of great quantities of precious metals the 
firft national happinefs. But Europe has long fccn, 
with wonder and contempt, the poverty of Spain^ who 
thought himfelf exempted from the labour of tilling 
the ground, by the conqueft of Peru^ with its veins of 
filver. Time, however, has taught even this obflinate 
and haughty nation, that without Agriculture they may 
indeed be the tranfmitters of money, but can never be 
flie poffcflbrs. They may dig it out of the earth, but 
muft immediately fend it away to purchafe cloth or 
bread, and it muft at laft remain with fome people 
wife enough to fell much, and to buy little ; to live 
upon their own lands, without a wifti for thofe things 
which nature has denied them. 

Mines are themfelves of no ufe, without fome kind 
of Agriculture. We have, in our own country, inex- 
hauftible ftores of iron, which he ufelefs in the ore for 
^'ant of wood. It was never the defign of Providence 
to feed man without his own concurrence: we have 
from nature only what we cannot provide for our- 
fclves ; flic gives us wild fruits which art muft me- 
liorate, and drofly metals, which labour muft re- 
fme. 

Particular 
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Particular metals arc valuable, becaufe they ate 
fcarce ; and they are fcarce, becaufe the mines that 
yield them are emptied in time. But the furface of 
the earth is more liberal than its caverns. The fields* 
which is this autumn laid naked by the fickle will be 
covered, in the fucceeding fummer, by a new harveft; 
the grafs, which the cattle are devouring, (hoots up 
again when they have paffed over it. 

Jgrictiltnrey therefore, and Agriculture alone, can 
fupport us without the help of others, in certain- 
plenty and genuine dignity. Whatever we buy from 
without, the fellers ipay refufe ; whatever we fell, ma- 
nufadured by art, the purchafers may rejeft ; but, 
while our ground is covered with corn and cattle, we 
can want nothing ; arjd if imagination (hould grow 
lick of native plenty, and call for delicacies or embel- 
Jiflimentsfrom other countries, there is nothing which 
corn and cattle will not purchafe. 

Our country is, perhaps, beyond all others, pro- 
dudkive of things neceflary to life. The pine-apple 
thrives better between the tropicks, and better furs 
are found in the northern regions. But let us not 
envy thefe unneceffary privileges. Mankind cannot 
fubfift upon the indulgencies of nature, but muft 
be fupported by her more common gifts. They 
muft feed upon bread, and be cloathed with wool; 
and the nation that can furnifh thefe univerfal com- 
modities, may have her (hips welcomed at a thou- 
land ports, or fit at home and receive the tribute of 
foreign countries, enjoy their arts, or treafure up their 
gold. 

It is well krwiwn to thofe who have examined the 
(late of other countries, thjit the vineyards of France 

arc 
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are more than equivalent to the mines of America ; 
and that one great ufe of Indian gold, and Peruvian 
filvcr, is to procure the wines of Champnigue and Bur- 
gundy. The advantage is indeed always rifing on the 
fide of France^ who will certainly have wines, when 
Spaiuy by a thoufand natural or accidental caufes, may 
want filver. But furely the vallies of England have 
more certain ftores of wealth. Wines are chofen by 
caprice j the produfts of France have not always been 
equally efteemed ; but there never was any age, or 
people, that reckoned bread among fuperfluities, when 
once it was known. The price of wheat and barley 
fufFers not any variation, but what is caufed by the 
uncertainty of feafons. 

I am far from intending to perfuade my country- 
men to quit all other employments for that of ma- 
nuring the ground. I mean only to prove, that 
we have, at home, all tlnit we can want, and that 
therefore we need feel no great anxiety about the 
fchemes of other nations for improving their arts, or 
extending their traffick. But there is no neceffity to 
infer, that we fliould ceafc from commerce, before 
the revolution of things (hall transfer it to fome other 
legions ! Such viciflStudes the world has often fecn ;. 
and therefore fuch we have reafon to expert. We 
hear many clamours of declining trade, which are 
not, in my opinion, always true; and many impu- 
tations of that decline to governors and miniftcrs,. 
which may be fometimes juft, and fometimes calum- 
uious. But it is foolifli to imagine, that any care or 
policy can keep commerce at a (land, which almoft 
every nation has enjoyed and loft, and which we muft 
expedt to lofe as we have long enjoyed it. 

There 
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There is fome danger, left our negledt of Agriculture 
fiiould haftea its departure. Our induftry has for 
many ages been employed in deftroying the woods 
which our anceftors have planted. It is well known 
that commerce is carried on by (hips, and that (hips 
are built out of trees ; and therefore, when I travel 
over naked plains, to which tradition has preferved 
the name of forefts, or fee hills arifing on either 
hand, barren arid ufelefs, I cannot forbear to wonder, 
how that commerce, of which we promife ourfelves 
the perpetuity, (liall be continued by our defcendants ; 
nor can reftndn a figb, when I think on the time, a 
time at no great diftance, when our neighbours may 
deprive us of our naval influence, by rcfufing us their 
timber. 

By Agriculture only can commerce be pepetuated ; 
and by Agriculture alone can we live in plenty with- 
out intercourfe with other nations. This, therefore^ 
is the great art, which every government ought to 
protedt, every proprietor of lands to praftife, and 
every inquirer into nature to improve^ 
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THB 

VISION OF THEODORE, 

The HERMIT of TENERIFFE, 

FOUNP IK HIS C£LU 



SON of Pcrfeverancc, whoever thou art* whc^ 
curiofity has led thee liither, read and be wife* 
He that now calls upon thee is Theodore, the Hermit 
of TencrifFe, who in the fifty-feventh year of bis re- 
treat left this inftrudion to mankind, left his (blitacf 
hours (hould be fpent in vam. 

I was once what thou art now, a groTeUer on the 
earth, and a gazer at the iky $ I trafficked and heaped 
Wealth together, I loved and was favoured^ I wore the 
robe of honour and heard the mufick of adulation ^ 
1 was ambitious, and rofe to greatnefs ; I was un- 
happy, and retired* I fought for fome time what I 
at length found here, a place where all real wants 
might be eafily fupplied, and where I might not be 
under the neceflity of purchafing the affiftance of men 
by the toleration of their follies. Here I faw fruits 
and herbs and water, and here determined to wait the 
hand of deaths which I hope^ when at lail it comesy 
will fall lightly upon me. 

Forty-eight years had I now paffed in forgetful- 

neis of all mortal cares^ and without any inclination 
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to wander farther than the neceflity of procuring 
fuftenance required; but as I ftood one day behold- 
ing the rock that overhangs my cell, I found in 
myfelf a defire to climb it ; and when I was on its 
top, was in the fanie manner determined to fcale the 
nelct, till by degrees I conceived a wi(h to view the 
fummit of the mountain, at the foot of which I had 
fo long refided. This motion of my thoughts I 
endeavoured to fupprcfs, not becaufe it appeared 
criminal, but becaufe it was new; and all change, 
not evidently for the better, alarms a mind taught by 
experience to diftruft itfelf. I was often afraid that 
my heart was deceiving me, that my impatience of 
confinement arofe from fome earthly paflion, and 
that my ardour to furvey the works of nature was 
only a hidden longing to mingle once again in the 
fcenes of life. I therefore endeavoured to fettle my 
thoughts into their former ftate, but found their dif- 
traftion every day greater. I was always reproaching 
myfelf with the want of happinefs within my reach, 
^nd at laft began to queftion whether it was not lazi- 
nefs rather than caution that rcftrained me from climb- 
ing to the fummit of Teneriffe. 

I rofe therefore before the day, and began my 
journey up the fteep of the mountain y but I had not 
advanced far, old as I was and burthened with pro* 
vifions, when the day began to (hine upon me ; the 
declivities grew more precipitous, and the fand Aided 
from beneath my feet ; at laft, fainting with labour, 
I arrived at a fmall plain almoft inclofcd by rocks, 
and open only to the eaft^ I fat down to reft awhile, 
in full perfuafion, that when I had recovered my 
iirength I Ihould proceed on my defign ^ but when 

once 
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once I had tailed eafe, I found many reafons againft 
difturbing it. The branches fpread a (bade over 
my head, and the gales of fpring wafted odours to 
my bofom. 

As I fat thus, forming alternately excufes for delay^ 
and refolutions to go forward, an irrefiftible heavi- 
ne(s foddenly furprifed me ; I laid my head upon the 
bank, and refigned myfelf to-fleep: when methought 
I heard the found as of the flight of eagles, and a 
being of more than human dignity flood before me. 
While I was deliberating how to addrefs him, he took 
me by the hand with an air of kindneis, and afked 
me folemnly, but without feverity, " Theodore, whi- 
*' ther art thou going ?" " I am climbing, anfwered 
" I, to the top of the mountain, to enjoy a more 
" extenfive profpcd: of the works of nature.** " At- 
** tend firft, faid he, to the profpeft which this place 
^* affords, and what thou dofl not underftand I will 
*' explain. I am one of the benevolent beings who 
" watch over the children of the dufl, to ptefervc 
" them from thofe evils which will not ultimately 
** terminate in good, ind which they do not, by 
" their own faults, bring upon themfelves. Look 
** round therefore without fear : obferve, contemplate, 
** and be inftructcd." 

Encouraged by this afTurance, I looked and be- 
held a mountain higher than TenerifFe, to the fum- 
mit of which the human eye could never reach ; 
when I had tired myfelf with ga^ing upon its height, 
I turned my eyes towards its foot, which 1 could 
eafily difcover, but was amazed to find it without 
^oundationj and placed inconceivably in emptinefs 
and darkncfs. Thus I flood terrified aad ccnfufedi 
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bbove were tracks infcrutable, and below was total 
Vacuity. But my proteftor, with a voice of admoni* 
tioh, cried out, Theodore, be not affrighted, but raife 
thy eyes again j the Mountain of Exiftence is before 
thee, furvey it and be wife. 

I then looked with more deliberate attentioAj and 
obferved the bottom of the mountain to be a gentle 
rife, and overfpread with flowers; the middle to be 
more fteep, embarraffed with crags, and interrupted 
by precipices, over which hung branches loaded with 
fruits, and among which were fcattered palaces and 
bowers. The tracts which my eye could reach neareft . 
the top were generally barren j but there were among 
the clefts of the rocks a few hardy ever*grcens, which 
though they did not give much pleafure to the fight or 
fmell, yet feemed to cheer the labour and facilitate the 
fteps of thofe who were clambering among them. 

Then, beginning to examine more minutely the 
different parts, I obferved at a great diftancc a multi- 
tude of both fexes iffuing into view from the bottom 
of the mountain. Their firft adtions I could not accu* 
rately difcern ; but, as they every moment approached 
nearer> I found that they amufed themfelves with 
gathering flowers under the fuperintendence of a mo- 
deft virgin in a white robe, who feemed not over 
folicitous to confine them to any fettled pace or cert- 
tain track ; for flie knew that the whole ground was 
fmooth and folid, and that they could not eafily be 
hurt or bewild.cred* When, as it often happened, 
they plucked a thiftle for a flower, Innocence, fo was 
(he called, would fmile at the miftake. Happy, faid 
I, are they who are under fo gentle a governmi^nt, 

Vot. 11. D d and 
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and yet are fafe. But I had no opportunity to dwell' 
long on the confideration of their felicity; for I 
found that Innocence continued her attendance but a 
little way, and feemed to confider only the flowery 
bottom of the mountain as her proper province. 
Thofe whom (he abandoned fcarcely knew that they 
were left, before they perceived themfelves in the 
hands of Education, a nymph more fevere in her 
afpeft and imperious in her commands, who con- 
iined them to certain paths, in their opinion too 
narrow and too rough. Thefe they were continually 
folicited to leave, by Appetite, whom Education 
could never fright away> though (he fometimes awed 
Jier to fuch timidity, that the efieds of her prefence 
were fcarcely perceptible. Some went back to the 
firft part of the mountain, and feemed defirous o( 
continuing bufied in plucking flowei-s, but were no 
longer guarded by Innocence ; and fuch as Educa* 
tion could not force back, proceeded up the moun- 
tain by fome miry road, in which they were feldom 
feen, and fcarcely ever regarded. 

As Education led her troop up the mountain, 
nothing was more obfervable than that (he was fre- 
quently giving them cautions to beware of Habits ; 
and was calling out to one or another at every ftep, 
that a Habit was enfnaring them; that they would 
be under the dominion of Habit before they perceived 
their danger: and that thofe whom Habit (hould 
pnce fubdue, had little hope of regaining their li- 
berty. 

Of this caution, fo frequently repeated, I was 

very folicitous to know the reafon, whea my pro- 
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teftor direded my regard to a troop of pj'gmies, 
which appeared to walk filently before thofe that 
were climbing the mountain, and each to fmooth the 
way before her follower. I found that I bad miffed 
the notice of them before, both bccaufe they were fo 
minute as not eafily to be difcemcd, and becaufe they 
grew every moment nearer in their colour to the 
objeds with which they were furrounded. As the 
followers of Education did not appear to be fenfible 
of the prdence of thefe dangerous affociates, or, 
ridiculing their diminutive iize, did not think it 
poffible that human beings Ihould ever be brought 
into fubjedtion by fuch feeble enemies, they gene- 
rally heard her precepts of vigilance with wonder: 
and, when they thought her eye withdrawn, treated 
them with contempt. Nor could I myfelf think her 
cautions fo neceffary as her frequent inculcations 
(eemed to fuppofc, till I obfcrved that each of thcfc 
petty beings held fecretly a chain in her hand, with 
which (he prepared to bind thofe whom (he found 
within her power. Yet thefe Habits under the eye 
of Education went quietly forward, and feemed very 
little to increafc in bulk or ftrength; for though 
they were always willing to join with Appetite, yet 
when Education kept them apart from her, they 
would very puadually obey command, and make 
the narrow roads in which they were conBned eafier 
and fmoother. 

it was obfervable, that their ftature was never at 
a (land, but continually growing or decreasing, yet . 
fiot always in the fame proportions : nor could 1 for- 
bear to cxprefs my admiration, when 1 favv in how 
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much Icfs time they generally gained than loft bulk. 
Though they grew flowly in the road of Education, 
it might however be perceived that they grew ; but 
if they once deviated at the call of Appetite, then: 
ftature foon became gigantick ; and their ftrength vvas 
fuch, that Education pointed out to her tribe many 
that were led in chains by them, whom (he could 
never more refcue from their flavery. She pointed 
them out, but with little efFed:; for all her pupils 
appeared confident of their own fuperiority to the 
ftrongeft Habit, and fome feemed in fecret to regret 
that they were hindered from following the triumph 
of Appetite. 

It was the peculiar artifice of Habit not to fuffer 
her power to be felt at firft. Thofe whom flie led, 
flie had the addrefs of appearing only to attend, but 
was continually doubling her chains upon her compa- 
nions ; which were fo flender in themfelves, and fo 
filently fattened, that while the attention was engaged 
by other objefts, they were not eafily perceived. 
Each link grew tighter as it had been longer worn ; 
and when by continual additions they became fo heavy 
as to be felt, they were very frequently too ftrong to be 
broken. 

When Education bad proceeded in this manner to 
the part of the mountain where the declivity began 
to grow craggy, (lie refigned her charge to two powers 
of fuperior afpeft. The meaner of them appeared 
capable ot" prefiding in fdnatesi or governing nations, 
and yet watched the fteps of the other with the mo(t 
anxious attention,, and was vifibly confounded and 
perplexed if ever flie fuffered her regard to be drawa 
away. The other feemed to approve her fubmiffion 
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as pleafing, but with fuch a condefcenfion as plainly 
fliewed that flie claimed it as due ; and indeed fo 
great was her dignity and fweet net's, that he who 
would not reverence, muft not behold her. 

" Theodore," faid my protedor, " be feailefs, 
" and be wife; approach thefe powers, whofe domi- 
" nion extends to all the remaining part of the 
** Mountain of Exiftence.'* I trembled, and ven- 
tured to addrefs the inferior nymph, whofe eyes, 
though piercing and awful, I was not able to fuftain. 
" Bright Power,'* faid I, " by whatever name it is 
" lawful to addrefs thee, tell me, thou who prefideft 
*f here, on what condition thy protection will be 
^' granted ?" " It will be granted," faid fhe, " only 
" to obedience. I am Reafon, of all fubordinate 
** beings the noblefl and the greateft; who, if thou 
" wilt receive my laws, will reward thee like the reft 
" of my votaries, by conducting thee to Religion.'* 
Charmed by her voice and afpcdt, I profeffed my 
readinefs to follow her. She then prefented me to 
her miftrefs, who looked upon me with tendernefs. 
I bowed before her, and (he fmiled. 

When Education delivered up thofe for whofe 
happinefs (he had been fo long folicitous, (he feemed 
to expedt that they (hould exprefs fome gratitude for 
her care, or fome regret at the lofs of that protection 
which fhe had hitherto afforded them. But it was 
eafy to difcover, by the alacrity which broke out at 
her departure, that her prelence had been long dif- 
plcafing, and that (lie had been teaching thofe who felt 
in theml'elves no want of inftruftion. They all agreed 
in rejoicing that they (hould no longer be fubjeft to 
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her caprices, or difturbed by her documents, but (hould 
be now under the diredtion only of Reaibn, to whom 
they made no doubt of being able to recommend 
themfelves by a fteady adherence to all her precepts, 
Reafon counfellcd them, at their firft entrance upon 
her province, to inlift themfelves among the votaries 
of Religion ; and informed them, that if they trufted 
to her alone, they would find the fame fate with her 
other admirers, whom (he had not been able to fe- 
cure againft Appetites and Paffions, and who, hav- 
ing been feized by Habits in the regions of Defire, 
bad been dragged away to the caverns of Defpair. 
Her admonition was vain, the greater number de- 
clared againft any other direction, and doubted not 
but by her fuperintendency they fliould climb with' 
fafety up the Mountain of Exiftence. " My power," 
faid Reafon, " is to advife, not to compel; I have' 
" already told you the danger of your choice. The 
" path feems now plain and even, but there are 
" afperities and pitfalls, over which Religion only 
" <;an condud you. Look upwards, and you per* 
" ceive a mift before you fettled upon the higheft 
" vifible part of the mountain ; a mift by which 
" my profpeft is terminated, and which is pierced 
** only by the eyes of Religion. Beyond it arc the 
'* temples of Happinefs, in which thofc who climb 
" the precipice by her diredion, after the toil of 
" their pilgrimage, repofe for ever. I know not 
*' the way, and therefore can only conduct you to 
" a better guide. Pride has fometimes reproached 
** me with the narrownefs of my view, but, when 
•* Ihe endeavoured to extend it, could only fliew me, 

** below 
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•* below the mift, the bowers of Content ; even they 
•* vanifticd as I fixed my eyes upon them ; and thole 
** whom (he perfuaded to travel towards them were 
•* inchained by Habits, and ingulfed by Defpair, a 
** cruel tyrant, whofe caverns are beyond the dark- 
** nefs on the right fide and on the left, from whofe 
** prifons none can efcape, and whom I cannot teach 
•* you to avoid." 

Such was the declaration of Reafon to thofe who 
demanded her protection. Some that recollefted 
the diflatcs of Education, finding them now fecond- 
cd by another authority, fubmitted with rcludlance 
to the ftriifi; decree, and engaged themfelves among 
the followers of Religion, who were diftinguifhed 
by the uniformity of their march, though many 
of them were women, and by their continual endea- 
vours to move upwards without appearing to regard 
the profpefts which at every ftep courted their at- 
tention. 

All thofe who determined to follow either Reafon 
or Religion, were continually importuned to for-, 
fake the road, fometimes by Paflions, and fome- 
times by Appetites, of whom both had reafon to 
boall the fuccefs of their artifices ; for fo many were 
drawn into by-paths, that any way was more popu- 
lous than the right. The attacks of the Appetites 
were more impetuous, thofe of the Paflions longer 
continued. The Appetites turned their followers 
direAly from the true way, but the Paflions marched 
at 'firfl: in a path neariy in the fame diredion with 
that of Reafon and Religion ; but deviated by flow 
degrees, till at laft they entirely changed their courfe. 

D d 4 Appetite 
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Appetite drew afide the dull, and Paffion the fprightlf. 
Of the Appetites, Luft was the ftrongcft ; and of the 
Paffions, Vanity. The mod powerful aflault was to 
be feared, when a Paffion and an Appetite joined their 
enticements ; and the path of Reafon was beft follow- 
ed, when a Paffion called to one fide^and an Appetite 
to the other. 

Thefc feducers had the greateft fuccefs upon the 
followers of Reafon, over whom they fcarcely ever 
failed to prevail, except when they eounterafted one 
another. They had not the fame triumphs over 
the votaries of Religion ; for though they were oftea 
, led afide for a time. Religion commonly recalled 
them by her emiflary Confcience, before Habit had 
time to enchain them. But they that profefled to 
obey Reafon, if once they forfook her feldora return- 
ed ; for (he had no mcflenger to fummon them but 
Pride, who generally betrayed her confidence, and enx- 
ployed all her fkill to fupport Paffion ; and if ever (he 
did her duty, was found unalple to prevail, if Habit 
had interpofed, 

I foon found that the great danger to the followers 
, of Religion was only from Habit j every other power 
was eafily refilled, nor did they find any difficulty 
when they inadvertently quitted her, to find hqr 
again by the diredion of Confcience, unleft th^ 
had given time to Habit to draw her chain bc- 
h'md them, and bar up the way by which they had 
wandered- Of fome of thofe, the condition w^s 
juftly to be pitied, who turned at every call qF 
Confcience, and tried, but without effedl:, to burft th^ 
^b^ of Habit : fa\v Religion walking forward at sv 

^iftawei 
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diftance, faw her with reverence, and longed to joia 
her; but were, whenever they approached her, with- 
held by Habit, and languiflied in fordid bond^c, 
which they could not efcape, though they fcorned niujl 
hated it. 

It was evident that the Habits were fo far from 
growing weaker by thefe repeated contcfts, that if 
they were not totally overcome, every ftruggle en* 
larged their bulk and increafed their ftrength 3 and a 
Habit oppofed and viftorious was more than twice as 
ftrong as before the conteft. The manner in which 
thofe who were weary of their tyranny endeavoured to 
efcape from them, appeared by the event to be gene- 
Tally wrong J they tried to loofe their chains one by 
one, and to retreat by the fame degrees as they ad- 
vanced; but before the deliverance was completed. 
Habit always threw new chlains upon her fugitive ; nor 
did any efcape her but thofe who, by an effort fuddexi 
^nd violent, burft their (hackles at once, and left her 
^t a diftance; and even of thefe, many, rufhing too 
precipitately forward, and hindered by their terrors 
from Hopping where they were fafej were fatigued with 
their own vehemence, and refigned themfelves again 
to that power from whom an efcape mud be fo dearly 
bought, and ^yhofe tyranny was little felt, except when 
\t was refilled. 

Some however there always were, who Avhen they 
found Habit prevailing over them, called upon Rear 
fon ox Religion for affiflance; each of -tliem vflU 
Jingly came to (he fuccour of her fuppliant, bi^t 
li^itbcf with ^hg. fiinjc ftrength, nof the fan;i? fuo- 

cefi. 
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cefs. Habit, infolent with her power, would ofteit 
prefume to parley with Reafon, and ofFer to loofe 
feme of her chains if the reft might remain. To 
this Reafon, who was never certain of viftory, fre- 
qiiently confented, but always found her concefilon 
deftruftive, and faw the captive led away by Habit 
to his former flavery. Religion never fubmitted to 
treaty, but held out her hand with certainty of con- 
queft ', and if the captive to whom fhe gave it did 
not quit his hold, always led him away in triumph, 
and placed him in the direft path to the temple rf 
JHappinefs, where Reafon never failed to congratulate 
his deliverance, and encourage his adherence to that 
power to whofe timely fuccour he was indebted 
for it. 

When the traveller was again placed in the ro|d 
of Happinefs, I faw Habit again gliding before 
him, but reduced to the ftature of a dwarf, with- 
out ftrength and without aftivityj but when the 
Paffions or Appetites, which had before feduced 
him, made their approach, Habit would on a fud- 
den ftart into fize, and with unexpected violence 
pulh him towards them. The wretch, thus impels 
led on one fide, and allured on the other, too fre- 
quently quitted the road of Happinefs, to whicb» 
after his fecond deviation from it, he rarely return* 
cd : but, by a timely call upon Religion, the force 
of Habit was eluded, her attacks grew &inter, and 
at laft her correfpondence with the enemy was in- 
tirely deftroyed. She then began to employ thofe 
reftlefs faculties in compliance with the power which 
6 (he 
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(he could not overcome ; and as fte grew again in 
ftature and in ftrength, cleared away the afperitics of 
the road to Happinefs, 

From this road I could not eafily withdraw my 
attention, becaufe all who travelled it appeared 
cheerful and fatisfied ; and the farther they pro- 
ceeded, the greater appeared their alacrity, and the 
ftronger their convidlion of the wifdom of their guide. 
Some, who had never deviated but by (hort excur-^ 
fions, had Habit in the middle of their paffage 
vigoroufly fupporting them, and driving off their Ap- 
petites and Paffions which attempted to interrupt 
their progrefs. Others, who had entered this road 
late, or had long forfaken it, were toiling on without 
her help at leaft, and commonly againfb her endea- 
vours. But I obferved, when they approached to the 
barren top, that few were able to proceed without 
fome fupport from Habit : and that they, whofe 
Habits were ftrong, advanced towards the mifts with 
little emotion, and entered them at laft with calmneft 
and confidence; after which, they were feen only by 
the eye of Religion ; and though Reafon looked after 
them with the moft earned curiofity, (lie could only 
obtain a faint glimpfe, when her miftrefs, to enlarge 
her profpeA, raifcd her from the ground. Reafon, 
however, difcerned that they were fafe, but Religion 
iaw that they were happy. 

" Now, Theodore," faid my proteftor, " withdraw 
" thy view from the regions of obfcurity, and fee 
*^ the fate of thofe who, when they were difmiffed 
*^ by Education, would admit no direction but 

« that 
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•* that of Reafon. Survey their wanderings, and be 
*' wife/' 

1 looked then upon the Road of Reafon, which 
was indeed, fo far as it reached, the fame with that 
of Religion, nor had Reafon difcovered it but by her 
inftruftion. Yet when fhe had once been taught it, 
(he clearly faw that it was right; and Pride had fome- 
times incited her to declare that (he difcovered it 
herfelf, and perfuaded her to offer herfelf as a guide to 
Religion: whom after many vain experiments flie 
found it her highefl: privilege to follow. Reafon was 
however at laft well inftrufted in part of the way, and 
appeared to teach it with fome fuccefs, when her pre- 
cepts were not mifreprefented by Paflion, or her influ- 
ence overborne by Appetite, But neither of thefe 
enemies was (he able to refill. When Paflion feized 
upon her votaries, (he feldom attempted oppolition : 
flie feemed indeed to contend with more vigour 
againft Appetite, but was generally overwearied in 
the conteft ; and if either of her opponents had con- 
federated with Habit, her authority was wholly at 
an end. When Habit endeavoured to captivate 
the votaries of Religion, (he grew by flow degrees,, 
and gave time to efcape; but in fcizing the un- 
happy followers of Reafon, (he proceeded as one 
that had nothing to fear^ and enlarged her fize, and 
doubled her chains without intermiflion, and without 
referve. 

Of thofe who forfook the direftions of Reafon, 
fome were led afide by the whifpers of Ambition, 
who was perpetually pointing to ftately palaces, 

fituate(^ 
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fituated on eminences on either fide, recounting the 
delights of affluence, and boafting the fecurity of 
power. They were eafily perfuaded to follow her, 
and Habit quickly threw her chains upon them; 
they were foon convinced of the folly of their 
choice, but few of them attempted to return. 
Ambition led them forward from precipice to pre- 
cipice, where many fell and were feen no more. 
Thofe that efcaped were, after a long feries of ha- 
zards, generally delivered over to Avarice, and en- 
lifted by her in the fervice of Tyranny, where they 
continued to heap up gold till their patrons or their 
heirs puihed them headlong at laft into the caverns of 
Defpair. 

Others were inticed by Intemperance to ramble 
in fearch of thofe fruits that hung over the rocks, 
and filled the air with their fragrance. I obfcrved, 
that the Habits which hovered about thefe foon grew 
to an enormous fize, nor were there any who left 
attempted to return to Reafon, or fooner funk into 
the gulfs that lay . before them. When thefe firft 
quitted the road, Reafon looked after them with a 
frown of contempt, but had little expedations of 
being able to reclaim them ; for the bowl of intoxica- 
tion was of fuch qualities as to make them lofe all 
regard but for the prefent moment ; neither Hope nor 
Fear could enter their retreats; and Habit had fo 
abfolute a power, that even Confcience, if Religion 
had employed her in their favour, would not have 
been able to force an entrance. 

There were others whofe crime it was rather to 
negled: Reafon than to difobey her; and who re- 
treated 
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treated from the heat and tumult of the way, not to 
the bowers of Intemperance, but to the maze of In- 
dolence. They had this peculiarity in their condition, 
that they were always in fight of the road of Reaibn, 
always wiflung for her prefcnce, and always refblving 
to return to-morrow. In thefe was moft eminently 
confpicuous the fubtlety of Habit, who hung imper- 
ceptible (hackles upon them, and was every moment 
leading them farther from the road, which they always 
imagined that they had the power of reaching. 
They wandered on from one double of the labyrinth 
to another with the chains of Habit hanging fccretly 
upon them, till, as they advanced, the flowers grew 
paler, and the fcents fainter; they proceeded in their 
dreary march without pleafure in their progrefs, yet 
^without power to return ; and had this a^ravation 
^bove all others, that they were criminal but not 
delighted. The drunkard for a time laughed over his 
wine; the ambitious man triumphed in the mi£car-> 
riage of his rival ; but the, captives of Indolence had 
neither fuperiority nor merriment. Difcontent low- 
ered in their looks, and Sadnefs hovered round their 
jfhadesj yet they crawled on reludant and gloomy, 
till they arrived at the depth of the recefs, varied only 
with poppies and night(hade, where the dominion of 
Indolence terminates, and the hopelefs wanderer is 
delivered up to Melancholy: the chains of Habit are 
rivetted for ever; and Melancholy, having tortured 
her prifoner for a time, configns him at laft to the 
cruelty of De{pair. 

While I was mufing on. this miferablc fcene, my 
protcftor called out to me, ** Remember, Theodore, 

"and 
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^ and be wife, and let not Habit prevail againft 
•* thee." I ftarted, and beheld myfelf furrounded by 
the rocks of TenerifFe ; the birds of light were iing- 
ing in the trees, and the glances of the morning darted 
upon me. 
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THE 

PICTURE 

OF 

HUMAN LIFE. 

Tranflated from the Greek of Cebes, a Difciple of 
Socrates. 



AS we were walking in the temple of Saturtiy and 
obferving feveral of the prefents dedicated to 
that god, we were particularly ftruck with a pifture 
hung up before one of the chapels. Both the man- 
ner and the fubjeft of it feemed to be foreign ; fo 
that we were at a iofs to know either whence, or what 
it was. What it reprefcnted was neither a city nor 
a camp j but an inclofure, containing two other inclo- 
fures, the one larger, and the other lefs. To the 
outer inclofure there was a portal, with a great num- 
ber of perfons {landing before it, and feveral females 
within 3 and an aged man (landing by the portal, in 
the attitude of giving direftions to thofe who were 
going in. 

After we had been debating among ourfelves for 
fome time, what all thefe things ftiould mean, an 
elderly perfon, who happened to be by, addrefled 
himfelf to us in the following manner : 

Old Citizen. As you are ftrangers, 'tis no wonder 
that you (hould be at a Iofs to find out the meaning 

of 
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t)f this pifturt ; fihce feveral of the natives of thii 
city thcmfelvfes know hot the true intent of it : and 
indeed it was not placed here by any of our citizens, 
but by a ftrahger who vifited thefe parts feverAl years 
agOw He was a very ftnfible man, and a great philo* 
rophei*i ^nd, both in his converfation and prafl-ice> 
Teemed to approach nfearfer to the dod:rines of Pytha'- 
goris and Parmenides^ than to any other of our feds. 
It was he Who built this temple and dedicated thii 
pifture in it to Satuf-n. 

Sti'anger. ttave you then feen the very perfon whc) 
gave it f and ^as you actjuainteci with him f 

0, C. Yes, I was bbth well acquainted with him^ 
and admired him very much j for though he was ra- 
ther young, his converfation was full of wifdorh ; and, 
among other things, 1 have often heard him explain- 
ing the fubjeft of the pifture before us* 

5, I Intr^at you, if it will not be too troublefome^ 
to acquaint us with his Explanation of it, for it is 
what we werfe all longing to know, 

0. a That will be rather i pleafure tkn ahy 
trouble to me 5 but I ought to forewarn you of one 
thmg before I biggin, which is this, that the hearing 
it, is attended with fomd danger, 

S. What danger can there be in that ? 

O. C. It is no lefs thin this, that if you obferve 
and follow the leffon than it gives you, it will make 
you wife and happy ; but if you ncgleft it, you will 
be moft rhiferable and wretched all your days. So 
<hat the explaining of this, is not unlike the riddle 
fiiid to have httn propofed to people by the fphynx, 
which if the hearer underftood, he was faved ; but if 
iiot, he was to be. deftrdyed. It is much the fame 

Vol. U. E e : ^ 
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in the prefent cafe ; for ignorance is full as dangerous 
in life, as the fphynx was fuppofed to be in the fable. 
Now the pifture before us includes all the doftrine of 
what is good in life, what is bad, and what indifferent ^ 
fo that if you (hould take it wrong, you will be de* 
flroyed by it j not indeed all at once, as the people 
were by that monfter; but by little and little, through 
all the refidue of your life, as thofe are who are given 
up to be put to death by flow tortures. On the con- 
trary, if you underftand it aright, then will your igno* 
ranee be deftroyed, and you will be faved, and become 
happy and blefl: for all the reft of your days. . Do you, 
therefore, attend carefully to what I (hall fay to you, 
and obferve it as you ought. 

S. O heavens, how have you encrealed our long- 
ing to hear, what may be of fuch very great import- 
ance to us ! 

O. C. It is certainly of the greateft that can be. 

S. Explain it then to us immediately, we befeech 
you ; and be affured, that we will liften to you with 
all the care and attention, that a matter which con- 
cerns us fo greatly muft demand. 

O, C You fee this grand inclofure. All this cir- 
cuit, is the Circuit of Human Life, and that great 
number of people ftanding before the portal, are thofe 
who are to enter into life. This aged perfon, who 
ftands by the entrance holding a paper in one of his 
hands, and pointing with the other, is the Gbnius 
who direds all that are going in, what they (hould 
do after they are entered into life; and Ihews them 
which way they ought to take in order to be happy 
in it. 

S. And 
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S. And which is the way that he (hews them? 
where is it ? 

O. C. Do you fee that (cat on the other fide, be-* 
fore the portal ; and the woman fitting on itj with a 
cup in her hand ? She who is To finely drefifed outi 
and makes fo plaufible an appearance ? 

S^ I fee her ; and pray who. is ftie ? 

O. C. She is DBcfitx, the mifleader of man* 

S. And what cfoes (he do there ? 

0» C. As they are entering into life, (he offers 
them to drink of her cupl 

5. And what does her cup contain ? 

O. C* Ignorance and error ; of which when they 
have drunk, they enter into life. 

S. And do all drink of this cup ? 

O. C. All drink of it j but fome more, and fome 
lefs. A little farther, within the portalj don't you 
fee a company of loofe women, with a great deal of 
variety both in their drefs ^hd airs ? 

Si, I fee them* 

O. C. Thofe are the Opinions, DnsikES, and 
Pleasures j who, ^ the multitude enter, fly to them; 
embrace each of them with great earneftnefs^ and 
then lead them away with them. 

5. And whither do they lead them ? 

O. C. Some to the way of fafety ; and others^ to 
perdition through their folly* 

5* Ah^ why did they drink of that liquor befofe 
they came in ? 

0. C. All of them alike tell thofe whom they 
are embracing, that they will lead them to what is 
beft, and will make their lives quite happy; whilft 
the new cpmars, blinded by the liuge draughts they 

£ e a have 
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have taken from the cup of D£C£It> are incapable 
of diftinguiQiing which is the true way in life; and 
wander about incon£derately, here and there, as you 
fee they do. You may obferve too, that they who 
have been in fome time, go about juft as thefe diredt 
them, 

S. They do fo. But, pray, who is that woman 
who feems to be both blind and mad, and who ftands 
on that round ftone there ? 

O. C That is Fortune ; and (he is really not 
only mad and blind, but deaf too. 

S. What then can her bufinefs be ? 

O. C. She flies about every where, and fnatches 
what he has from one, to give it to another ; and then 
takes it away again firom him, to gave it to a third ; 
without any manner of meaning, or any degree of 
certainty : which latter is very aptly fignified by her 
figure here. 

S. How fo ? 

O. C. By her (landing on that round ftone, ^vhich 
fhew that there is no ftability or fccurity in her fa* 
vours ; as all who truft to her find> by fome great 
and unexpefted fill. 

5. And what does all that company about her 
want of her ? and how are they called ? 

O. C. They are called. The Inconsidbr atis, and. 
are begging for fome of thofc things which (he fling* 
about her. 

S. And why do they appear with fuch a diverfity 
of paffions ? fome of them as. overjoyed, and others 
as very much diftreft ? 

. O. C. They who fmile and rejoice,, are fuch as 

have received foiaething fcom her huid'i and tbeCc 
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call ber by the title of Good Fortune : and fuch as 
weep and moufn, are they from whom (he has re- 
fumed what (he bad before given them ; and tbefe call 
her Bad Fortune. 

S. And What is it (he ^ves, that (hould make the 
former rejoice fo much on the receiving it, and the 
latter laaient (b much at the lofs of it ? 

O. C. All thofe thin^ which the greater part of 
mankind think good, fuch as wealth, and glory, and 
nobility, and oSspring, and dignities, and ciowm ; and 
^1 fuch fort of things^ 

S. And are not thefe really good things ? 

O. C As to that we may talk more at large ano- 
ther time ; but at prefent, if you pleafe, let us flick 
to our pidure. You fee then, after entering this por- 
tal, there is another inclofure, on a raifed ground, md 
feveral women (landing before it, drefs'd out too, much 
like ladies of pleafure. 

S. They are (b. 

O. C. Of thefe,this is Intbmperance; that Lux- 
ury; this is Avarice ; and that other Flattehy.. 

S. And what do they (land there for ? 

O. C. They are wiuting for thofe who have re- 
ceived any thing from Fortune ; and as they meet 
with them, they embrace them wi^h the greateft 
fondnefs, attach themfelves to them, do every thing 
they can to pleafe them> and beg them to (lay with 
them ; promife them to render their whole lives de- 
lightful, eafy, and free from all manner of c^ or 
trouble. Now whoever is carried away by them to 
VotupTUousNBss, will (ind their company agreeable 
to him at firft, whilft they are fondling and tickling 

E e 3 his 
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his paffions ; but it is foon quite otherwife ; for when 
he recovers his fenfcs, he perceives that he did not 
enjoy them, but was enjoyed by them ; and that they 
prey upon him, and deftroy him. And when he has, 
by their means, confumed all that he had received 
from Fortune, then is he obliged to become their 
flave, to bear all the infults they are pleafod to impofe 
upon him, to yield to all the moft fcandalous prac- 
tices, and in the end, to commit all forts of villainies' 
for their fake; fuch as betraying, defrauding, robbing, 
facrilege, perjury, and the like : and when all thefe 
fail him, then is he given up to Punishment. 

5. And where is (he ? 

O, C Don*t you fee there, a little behind thofc 
women, a narrow dark cavern, with a fmall fort of 
door to it, and fome miferable women that appear 
within, clad only in filth and rags ? 

S. I fee them. 

O. C. She who holds up the fcourge in her hand, 
is Pfnishment ; this, with her head funk almoft down 
to her knees, is Sorrow ; and that other tearing hep 
hair, is Anguish of Mind, 

S. And pray, who is that meagre figure of a man 
without any cloaths on, jiift by them ? and that lean 
woman, that refembles hioi fo much in her make and 
face ? 

0. C. Thofe are Repining, and his fifter De- 
spair. To all thefe is the wretch I was fpeaking of 
(delivered up, and lives with them in torments, till 
finally he is caft into the houfe of Misery ; where h© 
paffes the remainder of his days in all kinds of wretchi 
ednefs; qnlefs, by chance, Repentance Ihouldfall 
in his w^y. 

5, What 
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S. What happens then ? 

O. C. If Repentance (hould chance to meet 
with him, (he will take him out of the evil fituation 
he was in, and will place a different Opinion and 
Desire before him : one, of thofe which lead to True 
Science ; and the other, of thofe which lead to Science 
falfely fo called. 

S. And what then ? 

O. C. If he embraces that which leads to True 
Science, he is renewed and faved, and becomes ^ 
happy man for all his days ; but if the other, he is < 
bewildered again by False Science. 

S. Good Heaven ! what a new danger do you tell 
me of! And pray, which is False Science ? 

O. C. Do you fee that fecond inclofurc ? 

S. Very plainly. 

O. C. And don't you fee a woman Handing with- 
out the inclofure, juft by the entrance into it, of a 
very ftriking appearance, and very well drefled ? 

5. As plainly. 

O. C. That is fhe whom the multitude, and all 
the unthinking part of mankind, call by the name of 
Science ; though fhe is really False Science, Now 
thofe who are faved out of the houfe of mifery call in 
here, in their paifage to Trite Science. 

S. Is there then no other way to True' Science 
but this > 

O. C. Yes, there is. 

S. And pray who are thofe men that are walking 
to and fro within the inclofure ? 

O. C. Thofe who have attached themfelves to 
Falfe Science, miftaking her for the True. 

S. And what are they ? 

Ee4 O.C. Some 
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O. C Some of them are poets^^ fome rhetoricisins* 
fome logicians, fome ftudents in myfic, arithn^elic^ 
and geometry; pleafurifts, peripatetics^ critics^ wd 
feveral others of the fame rank. 

S. And who are thofe woniien who feom fo buQt 
among them, and are fo like In temp J&i^ANCf, ^iq4 
her companions, in the firft inclofure ? 

O, C They are the very f^me. 

S. Are they theix admitted inta this, fecond in* 
clofure ? 

O. C. Yes indeed ; but not fo rqadily, or frequ^ntly^ 
as in the firft. 

S. And are the Opinions, too adniiitted ^ 

0. C. Undoubtedly ; for the p^rfons who belong 
to this inclofure, have not yet got rid of tbe (iii^ggbt 
which they took out of the cup of Deceit. 

S. What then, Ignoiiance remaios ftiU ngith 
them ? 4 

O. C. Th^t it does, and Eolly too; aor cantiiei^ 
get rid of the Opinions, nor all the reft of this yile 
train, till they quit Falfe Science, ^nd g?t ipjkq the 
way of the True; till they drink of her purifying 
Hquor, and wafh away all the dregs of the; evik that 
remain in thepi ; which that, apd that oply, is capjfe. 
ble of doing. Such therefore as fix theiF; ajbode witl\ 
Falfe Science will never he delivered;, nor can, all 
their ftudies crear them from any one of thofo; 
evils. 

S. Which then is the way to True Science ? 

0. C^ Do you fee that place on high there, tb^t 
looks as if it were uninht^bited ? 

S. I do, 

O. C. And do you difcern a little opening be-. 

tweea 
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tW6en the rpcks, a^d a^i^^ tragk leading to it,whicli 
is fcarce beatea; aqd wit;h vqry few people waUung ia 
it, qs it is. ^U roggh, ^ ftgny, and cWfiiCuU ? 

^. I 4ifceT<i it ve^ plainly. 

O* Q. Aa4 <lQn't you fee ^ high diff od the hiU» 
^^W>ik ipacoeifi^, ^XKi witH k\&^ preqipiqes about 
it? 

S. I fee it. 

Q. C. Th4l; is the way whiqh kad^ to Taue 

^CISNCt. 

5. It is frightful only to look uppn it* 

O. C. And up above that cliff, don't you fe« a 
large riiing rQcki all iwf ouryied' withr precipices ? 

S. I fee it. 

p. C Then you. fc^ aUp. the two wQmeii tjiat 
ftand upon it, with fo much firmnefs and beauty, 
in their make, and hpw earn^y they extend th^ur 
hands. 

$. I do, fq ; and pray who aw they ? , 

0. C. Thofe two are fifters, ami ajce caHedTm- 
P£aANC&and Ferss.vj^rance. 

S. And why do they extend their hands, (o ear*- 
neftly? 

O. C They a^e ongQuraglng thq(e who are. arrived' 
to that rock, and calling out to them tq be gf good 
h/eart, an4 not to defpond,. becaufe they have but a. 
Uttle more to fuffer, and then will find the road all, 
eafy and pleafant before them, 

^. But how can. they ever get up upqa that rock 
itfelf ? for I don't fee. ^^y the leafl: path tot afcend it 

fey. 

Q. C The two lifters defcend to meet thenit and 

help 
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help them up. Then they order them to reft a little,* 
infpire them with new ftrength and refolution, and 
promife to conduft them to True Science; point 
out the way to them, make them obferve how even, 
and eafy, and charming it is ; and how free from all 
manner of difficulty or danger, as you fee is reprew' 
fented here. - • 

S. How well does it anfwer the defcription ! 

O. C. -'You fee before that grove, the ground that 
extends itfelf into a beautiful meadow^ with luch a 
lively light over it. ' 

S. VefyjJainly. 

O. C. Then you fee the third inclofure, in tlic 
midft of that meadow, and the portal to it. 

5. I do fos and pray, what do you call this 
place ? 

O. C. The habitation of the bleft; for here it is 
that Happiness, and all the Virtues dwell. 

S. What a charming place have they to dwell in } 

O. C. And do you obferve the lady near the portal, 
with fo beautiful and fteady a look ; of a middle age, 
or rather ^ little paft it, and dreflfed in a plain long 
robe, without any the leaft afFedtation of ornaments ? 
She is ftanding there, not on a round ftone, but a 
fquare one, firmly fixed in the ground ; and by her 
are two other women, who look as if they were her 
daughters. 

S. They do fo. 

O; C. Of thefe, (he in the midft is Science, and 
the other two are Truth and Persuasion. 

S. And why does Science ftand on that fquaro 
ftone? . 

O.C. To 
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O. C. To fignify that her ways are Ivays of cer** 
tamty, and that the prefents which Ibe gives to thofo 
that arrive to her, are firm and lafting. 

S. And what is that (he gives to them ? 

O.C. Strength and tranquillity of mind, arifing 
from a full affurance, that they (hall never undergo 
any evil again in their whole lives. 
. S, O heavens, howide(irable are her prefents ! But 
why does (he (land thus without the inclofure ? 

O. C. To receive thofe that arrive thither, and 
give them to drink of her purifying liquor, and t» 
condudt them into the prefence of the Virtues within, 
when they are thoroughly cleanfed by it. 

5. I don't rightly underftand what you mean by 
this clean(ing. 

O. C. I will make that clearer to you. Suppolc 
any friend of yours was afflifted with fome dangerous 
fit of illnefs i if he goes to fome knowing phy(ician, 
and takes what he prefcribes, in order to root out 
the caufes of his difeafe, he may be . reftored to a per- 
feft ftate of health ; but if he refufes to take what ia 
ordered him, his phy(ician will give him up, and leave 
him to be deftroyed by his diftemper. 

S. ' That is clear enough* 

O. C. ' In the very fame manner, when any one 
comes to Science, (he takes him under her care, and 
gives him a draught of her cup to cleanfe him, and 
drive out all the noxious things that arc in him. 

S. And what are thofe noxious things ? 

O. C. The error and ignorance that he drank out 
of the cup of Deceit; and his arrogance, and luft, 
fti\d intemperance, and anger^ and covetoufnefs ; ia 

Ihort, 
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iboft, all the erit impreflions and habits that he had 
contiu&ed in his pafiage through the firfl inclofure. * 

S, And when (be has cleanfed him from all thefe^ 
whither does (lie fend him ? 

O. C. In through that portal, to Kkowledce, and 
the other ViKTUEs. 

S. And where are they? 

O. C. Don't you fee, within the portal, a fefeft 
company of ladies, of Angular beauty and decencyy 
^th in their look and dreis ; and in a word, with 
crery thing handfbme, and nothing a&Aed about 
them? 

S. I fee them, and (hould be glad to know their 
Barnes* 

O. C. That at the head of them is Khowlbdgi^ 
and the reft are all her fifte s, Fortitudb, JcrsxrcE, 
HoNBSTT, Prudence, Decency, Faesdom, Tem- 
perance, and Clemency. 

S. What beauties they are 1 and what a longing 
defire do they infpire one with to enjoy their compa* 
iiies! 

O. C. That you may do, if you are wife enoi^h ta 
follow the way that I have (hewn you. 

S. That will I drive to do as far as I am able* 

O. C. Then you will arrive fafely to them. 

S. And when thefe have received any one, wbK 
tlier do they carry him ? 

O. C. To their mother. 

5. And who is (he ? 

O. C. Happiness. 

5. And where? 

O. C. Do you fee the way which leads to that higli 

edifice. 
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edifice, which appears above all the inclofures, as a ci- 
tadel does above all the buildings in a city? 

S. Yes, 

O* C. And do you fee that compofed, beautiful 
lady, fitting on a throne in the portico to it, with fo 
eafy and difengaged an air, and with that beautiful 
chaplet of firefh flowers on her head ? 

S. How beautiful does (he look ! 

O. C. She is Happiness. 

5. And when any one arrives to her, what docs 
Ihe do to himf 

O. C. Happiness, aflifted by all the Virtues, 
crowns him with her own influences; in the fame 
manner as they arc crowned, who have obtained the 
jgreatcft conquelb. 

S. But what conqueib has he obtained ? 

O. C The greatcft conquefts, and over the moft 
terrible of monfters, which formerly devoured and tor- 
mented, and ehflaved him. All thcfe has he con- 
quered, and driven from him; and is become fo 
much mafter both of himfelf and them, as to make 
thofe things obey him, which he himfdf obeyed 
before. 

S. I don't yet comprehend what monfters you 
mean; and (hould be very glad to know. 

O. C. In the firft place, his ignorance and error; 
will you not allow them to be monfters ? 

S. Yes, and very dangerous ones too. 

O. C. Then, his forrows, and repinings, and co- 
vetings, and intemperance, and every thing that is bad* 
All thefe has he fubdued, and is not fubdued by them 
as he ufed to be« 

S. O 
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S. O glorious exploits ! and mod noble- of all 
viftories ! But be fo good as to inform me yet farther, 
what may be the influence of the crown, with which 
you were faying he was to be crowned ? 

O. C. It is that which renders him happy : for he 
who has it once on his head, immediately becomes 
eafy and bleft j and docs not place his hopes of hap- 
pinefs in any thing without him, but poifeflTes it in his 
own breads 

5. How defirable is fuch an acquifitidn ! And 
after he is crowned, what does he do ? or whither 
does he go ? 

. 0» C^ The ViRTtJES take Kini, and lead him to 
the place that he had left, and bid him obferve thofe 
who continue there, amidft what difficulties and trou- 
bles they pafs their time; and how they are (hip- 
wrecked in life, or wander about in it; or are con- 
quered and led along like captives, fome by Int£M« 
pgRANCE, and others by Arrogance; here by Co^ 
VETOusNEss, and there by Vain-Glorv, or any other 
of the Vices : whofe chains they are in vain ftrivitig 
to get loofe from, that they might efcape and get to 
this place of reft : fo that their whole life feems to 
be nothing but* one inefFedkual ftruggle. And all this 
they fuffer from their miftajcing the right way, and 
forgetting the orders given them by the dicedting 
Genius. 

5. That appears to me to be the cafe; but I 
don't fo clearly fee, why the Virtues lead thcperfon 
that has been crowned, back to the place that he 
had left* 

Q. C. Becaufe he had never formed a full and 

exaA 
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cxaft idea of the things that paffed there, but at bed 
had only guelFed and doubted about them: for; 
from the draught of ignorance and error that he had 
taken at his entrance, he had imagined things that 
were bad to be good, and things that were good to 
be bad j by which means he had lived wretchedly, as 
indeed all do while they are there. But now that he 
has obtained the knowledge of what is really good, he 
can both live happily himfelf, and can fee how very 
unhappy the others are. 

S. And when he has taken a full view there, what 
does he do, or whither does he go ? 

O. C. Wherever he pleafes, for every where is he 
as fafe as one that is got into the Cory dan cave ; fo that 
wherefoever he goes, he lives in full fecurity, and 
undiflurbed happinefs ; and is received by all others 
with 2LS much pleafure as a good phyfician is by his 
patients. 

S. And has he no longer any dread of thofe females 
whicli you called mdnfters ? nor any apprehenlion of 
being hurt by them ? 

O. C. Not in the leaftj for he will never any mor^ 
be molefted either by Anguish or Sorrow, or In- 
temperance, or CovETOusNEss, or Poverty, or any 
other evil ; for he is now mafter of them all, and fu- 
perior to every thing that formerly gave him any trou- 
ble. As they who praftife the catching of vipers, arc 
never hurt by the bite of thofe creatures, which is fo 
venomous and even mortal to others, becaufe they 
have an antidote againft their poifon; fo he is fafe 
from any influence of all thefe evils, becaufe he has 
the antidote againil them. 

S. That 
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$. That you have explained 16 me very wftllj 
but I beg you will tell me yet farther^ who they art 
that are dcfcending from the middle of the rock, fomfe 
of them crowned, and with an air of joy on theif 
countenances ; and others without crowns, that feem 
to have beert rejefted, and have the marks of feve* 
Irai falls about them, and art followed by certain 
l¥omen. 

O. C. They who are crowned, are fuch a3 got 
fafe to ScnsNCE, and are delighted with the reception 
that (he has given them ; and Ihofe without crowns, 
who feem to have been rejefted . by her, and are re^ 
turned in fo bad a condition, are ftich as found their 
hearts fail them, when they camfe to the precipic* 
where Patience ilands; and turned back ftom that 
point, and are now wandering irregularly they kno# 
not whither. 

5. And who are the women that are following 
them? 

X O. C. They are Sorrow and Ai^ouisri, ahd Di* 
^PAiR and Infamy, and Ignorance. 
. S. By your account they are Attended bjr evciy 
thing that is bad 1 

O. C. Undoubtedly they ate, but wheii Ihef irt 
got down into the firft inclofure, to VoLtrpxtrouSNtsi 
and Intemperance, they don*t lay the blame on 
thcmfelves, but immediately fay all the ill things they 
can of Science^ and of thofe who are going to heri 
md tell how miferable and wretched thofe poof people 
are, and how much they fuffer, who leave the life the/ 
might have enjoyed below> and the good things be^ 
(lowed there. 

5,1 And 
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S. And what arc the good things which fhey 
incan? . " ' 

O. C. Luxury and Intemperance, to fey all in two 
words; for to indulge their paffions like brute beafts, 
fs what they look upon as the completion pf dl their 
happinefs. • ' 

S. And thofe other women that are coming dowu 
there, who look fo gay and fo well pieced with them* 
felves, what are they ? . ' 

0. C. The Opinions, who, after condudlingthoie 
^o Science, who have gained admiffion to the Vm* 
T VES, are returning to bring up others, and to acquaint 
them how happy thofe are whom they have already 
condufted up thither. 

S. And have they been admitted to the Virtue's 
themfclves ? 

O. C. By W) means ; for 'tis not allowable for 
Opinion to enter, where Knov^tledob has her dwel- 
ling. Their bufinefs therefore was only to conduct 
them to Science; and when (he has received, them,- 
they turn back again to bring others;, like tranfport- 
Clips, which as foon as they haye delivered one freight, 
• return for another, . 

S. You have no\y, I think, very well explained 
all the figures in the pifture ; but you have not yet 
told us what direftions they w.ere, which the Genius 
at the firft portal gives to thofe that are entering into 
tfe. '^■ 

O. C. He bids them be .cf ^ood courage. Where-* . 
fore be you alfo of good courage ; fof I wiU teM 
you the whole, and leave ©o one thing unexplained 
to you. 

Vol. IL F f ^. We 
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S. We (hall be extremely obliged to you. 

O. C You fee that blind woman there on the 
tound ftonc* who I told you before was FtKxvKZ. 

S. I fee hen 

O. C. As to that woman, he orders them not to 
place any confidence in her, nor to look on any of 
her g^ts as firm or fecure, nor to confrder them as 
their property i for there is no hindering her from 
refuming them, and giving them to any body elfe j 
and 'tis what (he is extremely apt to do. He there- 
fore orders them, to regard all her prefents with in- 
dii&rence, and not to rejoice if (he makes^ them any, 
nor to be dejefted if (he takes them away, and to 
think neither well nor ill of her 5 for whatever (he does 
is done without thought, and all by mere chance and 
accident, as I have acquainted you already. *Tis on 
this account that the Genius commands t^em, not to 
attach themfelves to any thing (he can give ; nor to, 
be like thofe fimple bankers, who when they have re- 
ceived any fum of money in truft, are apt to be 
pleafed with it, and look upon it as their own ; and, 
when they are called upon to repay it, grow unea{y, 
and think it very hard ; not confidering that it was 
depofited in* their hands on that very condition, that 
the true owners might demand it ngain whenever they 
pleafed. Juft thus the Geniits commands men to 
look upon all the gifts of Foutunk: and to b<^ aware 
that (lie may recall them whenever (he has a fancy to 
. do it ; or may fend in mofe, and, if (he pfeafcs, may 
refume that and the former all together. He there- 
fore commands thofe who are entering into life, to 
receive whatever (he offers them, and^ as fooo as they 
8 have 
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have received It» to go on in queft of a more lading 
acquifitiom 

S. What acquifition do you mean i 
O. C. That, which they may obtain from Sciencs^ 
if they can arrive fafe to her* 

S. And what is that (be gives them ? 
CI C The true knowledge of what is really^good, 
and the firm, certain, and unchangeable poflefiioa 
of it. He therefore commands them to quit For« 
tune immediately, in purfuit of this ; and when the|r 
cgnie to thofe women, who, as I told you before, 
Were Intcmperance and Voluptuousness, to i»ve 
them too diredUy, ^d not to mind whatever thejr 
can fay; but to go on fxx the indofure of pAtss 
ScuNCB ; thene he bids them flay ^ little while* 
to get what may be uie&l to them on the re£k 
of their road» and then to leavev her diredljr 
too, and go on for True Sci'bnce. Thefe are 
the orders which the Gbkikts gives to all that edter t 
into life ; and whoever tranfgreffes or neg^efts them 
wiU be a miierable wretch. I have now explained 
^he whole of the parable contained in this painting ; 
but ]f you have any particular queftion to aik in 
lelation to any thing that I have faid^ I a^i very 
ready to aniwer it* 

S. We are much obliged to you. Pray then* 
iwhat 16 it that the Gevius orderi them to get in the 
indofure of Science, Rifely fo called } ' 

O. C. Whatever may be of ufe to them. 

S. i^lnd what is these, tiiat may be of ufe to 
them? 

O. C. Literature, aod-ib ^nuch of thaciitooes as 

... Ff2 PAUO 
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Plato fays may ferve people in Ae beginmng of their 
liVes as a bridle, to keep them from being drawn away 
by idler purfutts, 

S. And is it neceflary for sill who would arrive at 
True Science, to do this ? 

O. C: No, it is not neceflary, but it may be ufe* 
/ul ; though, in truth, thefe things themfelves do not 
contribute towards making them the better men. 
- S. Not contribute at all towards making them 
better! 

O. C. Not at all, for they may be as good with"* 
out them. And yet they are not wholly unufcful j 
for they may fomctimes help us, as interpreters do^ 
to the meaning of a language wc don't uncjerftand : 
butj after all^ 'tis better to underftand the language 
JDUrfclves^ than to have any need of an interpreter ; 
^d ive may be good, without the affiilance of 
iearniftg^ 

'. Si In what then have the learned any advantage 
over others towards becoming better men ? 
^ O. C. Why do you imagine they (hbuld have any 
advantge ; fince you fee they are deceived like others^ 
as to what is good or bad; and continue to be' as 
^nuch involved in. all manner of vices ? for there is 
nothing that hinders a man, who is a- matter of lite-* 
rature, and knowing in all the {ciences; from being at 
the fame time a drunkard, or intetnperate, or Covetous, 
or uhjull, or villainous^ or, in one word> i'mpnident in 
all his vfVfL ' * * • 

5. Tis true, we fee too.many inftaixce's of (iichir 

O. C. ^ Of whiat advantage then is their learmngi 
toward,\-^ang them better aaen i - ' • . • 
. . • -^ . :- ^ : _. ' s. You 
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5, You have made it appear, that it is 6fnone j 
but pray what is thereafon of it ? . . 

O. C. The reafon is this : that when they are got 
into the fecond inclofure, they.fix there as if they were 
lurrived at True Science* And what can they get by 
that ? fince we fee feveral perfons, who. go on diredly 
from Intemperance, and the other Vices in the firft 
inclofure, to the inclofure of True Science, without 
ever calling in where thefe learned perfons have taken 
up their abode. How then can the learned be faid 
to have any advantage over them ? On the contrary, 
they are lefai apt to exert themfelves, or to be inftrufted, 
than the former. 

5, How can that be ? 

O. C. Becaufe they who are in the fecond inclo- 
fure, not to mention any other of their faults, at leaft 
profefs to know ^hat they do not know: fo that 
they acquiefce in their ignorance, and have no motive 
toftir theni up toward the feeking of True Science. 
Befides, do you not obferve another thing ; that the 
Opinions, from the firft inclofure, enter in among 
them, and converfe with them, as freely as with the 
former? fo that they are not at all better even than 
they 'y unlefs Repentance fliould come to them, and 
Ihould convince them, that it is not Science they 
have been embracing all this while; but only the 
falfe appearance of her, which has deceived them. 
But while they continue in the fame mind they are 
in, there is no hope left for them, * To clofe all, 
my friends, what I would entreat of you is, to 
think over every thing I have faid to you, to weigh 
it well in your minds, and to pradife accordingly. 

Get 
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Qet a hibk of doing right, whatever pain it cofts 
you; let no difficulties deter you, in the way to 
YiKTvz: and account eveiy thing elfe defpicable, 
in comparifon of this. Then will the leflbn that 
I have taught you» prove to yourfelves a leflbn of 
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